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““Che Sweetest 


The Life Story of Maude 








Kiskadden, 


the mother, in 
collaboration with 




















Verne Hardin Porter 


Photograph by Johnson, Salt Lake City 
MISS ADAMS WHEN ABOUT TWENTY 


A Note by Mr. Porter: Jn this, the fourth installment of Annie 
Adams Kiskadden’s unusual autobiography,—‘“the sweetest story ever told,’— 
we tell of the early stage life of Maude Adams, how she and her mother went out 
together to earn success when Maude was only thirteen; of Maude’s early desire 
for realism; how Maude’s early training helped her in later life; how Maude 
studies people for her characters; what are her pleasures and amusements; how 
her home life is conducted; why she is rarely seen in public; and a thousand. and 
one little things that only a mother could tell. Her story will continue for some 
months in THE GREEN Book MAGAZINE. 

Annie Asenath Adams-Kiskadden of to-day is the Maude Adams of another 
generation. : 

She is more than sixty years of age, but she looks little more than forty. 
Her brown hair has the merest trace of gray; her skin is clear and tinted; her 
eyes are bright. She is as active as a girl, and she has all of a girl’s enthusiasm 
and fire and vigor. 

Maude Adams*is her prototype. Their hair, their eyes, their size, their pecu- 
liarities of speech and of manner, their facial characteristics, their winsomeness 
—all are the same. Out in Salt Lake City they say that Maude didn’t “take after 
her father.” She was her mother’s child. But in this the mother disagrees. “Maude 
is very much ltke her father,’ she insists. 

From the time they went out together to fight the battles of the world, their 
linked lives have been entwined with romance more fascinating than that of their 
stage. Maude was a chit of thirteen when they entered on their life battle in 
January of 1886, only a few weeks after she had gone to her mother in the 
Mormon capital and told her she wanted to quit school—that she had decided 
on a career on the stage. 

They found themselves at the Alcazar Theatre in San Francisco, under the 
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> 
Story Ever Told’’ 


Adams and Her Mother 


THE AUTOBIOG- 
RAPHY OF THE 
MOTHER OF AMER- 
ICA’S BEST LOVED 
ACTRESS, WHICH 
INCLUDES HER RE- 
CITAL OF THE LIFE 
STORY OF MAUDE 
ADAMS FROM BABY- 
HOOD TO TO-DAY 








MAUDE ADAMS AT SEVENTEEN 


management of Osborne and Stockwell. When Maude got her first part she 
realized she had begun her great struggle. 


“Mother,” 


she said, “I have picked out the way I shall follow in the world, 


and I must make myself do the best there is in me, 

She went about her work in the spirit-of fight. She started out with the deter- 
mination to win, and even through the days in the ballet, that determination did 
not waver. And there’s a simple point in emphasis of ambition’s metamorphosis. 
By what wild fancy could one of her audiences of to-day see in Maude Adams 
the one-time ballet dancer? And now Mrs. Kiskadden takes up the story: 


IMONG Maude’s first appear- 
ances in San Francisco was 
}as the girl in “Little Jack 
Shepherd. " : 

“Harbor Lights” was another of the 
plays produced at the Alcazar. Maude 
and Polly Stockwell, both children, 
were cast for the parts of old women, 
and Polly’s mother and I had the parts 
of young girls. 

It was just another of the incongrui- 
ties of the stage. Maude and Polly 
would hobble across stage as old, very 
old, women; and then we two mothers 
would make our appearance as young 
women. Such is the up-side-down-ness 
of the theatre. 





After “Harbor Lights” we appeared 
with Joseph Grismer in “Monte Cristo,” 
Maude being given the part of the 
young princess, a part beautifully 
dressed but without a speaking line. 

“Mamma,” Maude said, “I can’t 
play that part naturally. In the first 
place, the princess is supposed to be 
very beautiful, which I am not—and I 
know it; and in the second place I just 
wont know how to act without a word — 
to say to relieve my feelings. And I 
just know I’ll feel all dressed up.” 

I persuaded her to accept the part, 
and all of us were agreed that she did 
look really beautiful. She had such a 
quaint face, such a quiet, winning, 
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MRS. ERNEST QUAYLE AND HER COUSIN, MAUDE ADAMS, WHEN THE FORMER WAS SIXTEEN YEARS 
OLD AND THE LATTER ELEVEN 
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magnetic manner, and al- 
though she was somewhat 
slender and perhaps too 
youthful for the part, she 
acted herself away from these 
defects. 

Mr. Grismer was so pleased 
with her appearance that he | 
said it was a pity that anyone 
so charming did not have a 
line to utter. Maude said so 
herself—not that she looked 
i beaytiful, but that she should 

have a line or so. Therefore 
Mr. Grismer wrote in a line 
for her for the rest of the en- 
gagement. 

Maude never worried over 
her lack of beauty. She never 
thought of it. She doesn’t 
think of it now, I know. She 
is perhaps better looking now 
that she has 
grown stouter 
—some 
critics 


MRS. QUAYLE OF SALT LAKE CITY, 
AS SHE APPEARS TO-DAY 


ion, a wealth of hair, 
large blue-gray eyes 
that sometimes grow 
almost black, with a 
far-away look, and 
regular features. She 
is what is called the 
small classical type, 
with regular, propor- 
tionally distributed 
features, and straight 
eyebrows. Theoretic- 
ally, perhaps, she should 
be beautiful. 








Pa Even our critics hold that 
beauty in itself is not the 

cules only-to-be-desired stage asset. 

7 Charles Frohman If one is a clever actress, 


beauty is not always necessary ; 
MAUDE ADAMS AS SHE APPEARED FIVE YEARS Aco ‘Neither is majestic stature. 
Many beautiful women have 

say, almost beautiful. But she mustn’t achieved success on the stage, but his- 
let herself fill out too much. Actresses tory does not give beauty to many of 
who assume girlish parts should beware our greatest actresses. One has to por- 
of taking on flesh. tray so many types of characters that 
Maude always had a good complex- are not credited with beauty. Anyway, 
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beauty is not a lasting asset. Your 
audience, some say, grows tired 
of beauty, but it never tires of 
ability and perfection in art. 

Charm and attractiveness 
are of far greater value on the 
stage than beauty. Individual- 
ity is a wonderful asset. With 
it usually comes vivacity in 
manner and expression. On 
the stage there can be no set 
rules for gesture and expres- 
sion; few would give the same 
gestures or the same intona- 
tion. Many have observed 
Maude’s variety of expres- 
sion. Take fifty pictures of 
her and you will not find the 
same expression in any two of 
them. In fact, often people 
will say, “That’s not a good 
picture of Maude.” Yet it 
will be—perhaps a perfect 
picture. 

Beauty sometimes detracts 
from the mind. We have 
thousands of beautiful girls ; 
we have few talented ones. 
It is the talented ones who 
give their lasting impression 
to the public. 

Maude and I have talked 
over this question of looks 
dozens of times, but never 
with reference to her. She 
knows she is not beautiful, 
and with her the matter 
ends there. I don’t know 
whether she would be if 
she could; she never 
thought about it enough 
to discuss it with me— 
if she has ever thought 
about it at all. If she ever did 
bother about lack of beauty, she 
certainly doesn’t bother about it now. 
She bothers about things that are 
worth while. She is not in the small- 
est degree vain. She has very de- 
cided beliefs as to clothing, for instance. 
She will never wear anything ultra- 
fashionable, except when a part re- 
quires it. 


MAUDE as a child actress went ahead 
rapidly. When she was fourteen 







































IN “THE LEGEND OF 
LEONORA” 
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she was playing the part of the 
flower girl in Grismer’s pro- 
duction of “Michael Stro- 
y goff,” but her first really big 
part was in “The Wages of 
Sin,” where she had the comedy - 
role of the actress. She made 
the most of this part and was 
highly praised by San Fran- 
cisco newspaper critics. She 
played several parts with Gus 
Williams and made a South- 
ern California tour with Nel- 
lie Boyd. 

No one seems to know— 
I am sure neither Maude nor 
I do—how she developed her 
whimsical ideas of comedy. 

She always used quaint 

comedy methods from child- 
hood ; they seemed a part of 
her nature. She did little bits 
at school that surprised her 
teachers because of their seri- 
ous funniness. She had seem- 
ingly inborn ideas of charac- 
terization, the sort that make 
the auditor say, “Why, I won- 
der who that is playing that 
part. Why, if it isn’t Maude 
Adams! I would hardly have 
known her.” Hers is the abil- 
ity to differentiate, to fling one 
part away from her and to 
lose it and her own personality 
in another. Her whimsicali- 
ties in comedy seem to be a 
personal element made up of 

a combination of natural 

“seriousness lightened by 
sympathy with human na- 
ture. 

One circumstance in her 
early stage career illustrates Maude’s 
early stand for realism on the stage. 
We were playing with B. J. Murphy 
and P. J. Wade in Portland, Ore., and 
one of the bits assigned to Maude was 
to carry onto the stage a pitcher of what 
was supposed to be beer. 

Now in the olden days, everything 
was sham. We never ate real meals on 
the stage; real food was not served as 
it so often is to-day; we never drank 
real wine when wine was supposed to 
be drunk; we never wore real silks— 
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New York 



























they were glazed muslin and cotton 
velvets—we never walked on real 
grass, or leaned against real trees. It 
was the stage age of unreality. Even 
the plays were unreal, impossible and 
would be oftentimes ridiculous to pres- 
ent-day audiences. 

“Now why shouldn’t this pitcher be 
filled with real beer, as it is supposed 
to be, instead of cold tea?” Maude de- 
manded. “It doesn’t look anything like 
beer; it doesn’t foam like beer and it 
doesn’t taste like beer. Why shouldn’t 
it be beer ?” 

She put the same question 
to Murphy. Beer suited him 
all right; he simply had 
never thought of using it. 
Like all of us, he had 
become a slave to the 
habit of substituting. 
After that, Maude’s 

pitcher, much to 

the taste of some 
of the men, 

\ contained 

\ beer. 

x Maude 
> cul ti- 
\3 vated 





ths 
habit of 
watching 
details, and 
she has 
won partly 
through 
that culti- 
vation. 
Sometimes .- 
I thought 
from the 
way she 
talked and » SHE SAID. 
acted that i 

she had 
been 
training 
herself for 
the stage 
from baby- 
hood. She 


TIRE. 


Copy- 
right, 
1910, by 
Charles 
Frohman 
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scanned every part of 
acting, tore it to — 
pieces and put it 
together again in 
her own way. She 
watched the me- 
chanical end back 
of the scenes and 
in the fly gallery, 
the lighting effects 
and the costuming, } 
and to-day she as- % 
sists in staging all 
of her 
plays. 
She 
lis- 
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ompany, 
New York § 


tened to the com- 
plaints of the man- 
agers about their 
troubles “out in front,” 
and now she _ knows 
more about the business 
management of a play 
than most of the managers 
one meets, All of that knowl- 


Photograph by Johnson, edge she gained during her 


e City 


girlhood she has been apply- 


IN SAN FRANCISCO, ing since. To-day, it is said, 
piste ees foie ee she is a thorough theatrical 
ror Little Boy Blue. Woman, even aside from her 
IN TEARS SHE WENTTO acting, yet ladies who meet 
) HER MOTHER, WITH her say she seems the least 
THE BOYS CLOTHES. like one. 
{) “]’VE TRIED AND TRIED, BUT M d h Gudied bh 
| 1 CAN’T WEAR THESE,” aude has studied her 
HERE SHE public, too. She believes that 
Is SHOWN IN Two the public wants the play to 
wOUIRED MALE at. De Just as real and as true to 
THE center life as it is possible for 
PANEL SHOWS HER humankind to make it. She 
AS SHE APPEARED places the public on an in- 
re cao tellectual plane above her 
APPEARANCE IN OWN, and she tries to rise in 


SALT LAKE CITY AS A LEADING WoMAN her plays to the public’s 
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sphere. Her great efforts are towards 
realism, in acting, in dress, in staging, 
in everything. She lives her parts weeks 
before she appears on the stage in them. 

She surrounds herself with the per- 
fect atmosphere of the part, and she 
forces that atmosphere out into her 
audience. She knows her public so well 
that her playing is like continually 
meeting old friends, greeting them, 
shaking hands with them and talking 
over old times, as it were. 

Maude first studies her parts, then 
goes over them with the manager and 
then attends a company reading, where 
all of the members of the cast get an 
idea of the whole. She puts herself in 
the place of the character she is to play 
and draws on her imagination to know 
how she herself would act under the 
same conditions and in the same circum- 
stances. She works for weeks on the 
details, constantly filling herself with 
the parts, studying out each step, each 
gesture, each expression, each em- 
phasis. 

All of the time she has been gath- 
ering. chatacterizations unconsciously. 
They are stored away. back in her 
memory, but they come out when she 
needs them. Her whole mind is on her 
part for weeks, and soon she begins 
really to live that part. You see, she 
has worked out in her mind how she 
would act if she were the real creature 
of the part, and that creature she be- 
comes in her own mind. Around home 
she adopts the little oddities of her 
character, sometimes her speech and 
her peculiarities of expression. 


HEN and where does Maude see 
people to study them—and why 
is she seldom seen in public? As I have 
said, Maude gets more chance to see 
people than the public generally knows, 
and she cherishes every opportunity. 
But she is continually seeing people— 
seeing too many, her physician says. 
She seldom goes out in public, it is 
true. She gets some opportunity to 
study her public on her morning rides. 
I believe she observes more than any- 
one. Each morning she goes for a horse- 
back ride, usually in the park, getting 
a horse from a near-by stable and some- 
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times being accompanied by a groom 
and sometimes by one or more of the 
early morning riders. These. early 
jaunts give her many pointers. At the 
farm on Long Island we had automo- 
biles, but she preferred her mountain 
ponies—Brandy and Cherry. 

Maude is most regular in her habits. 
To keep her health she is forced to be. 
She is constantly under a regimen laid 
out by her physicians, and she adheres 
to it faithfully. 

She seldom gets to bed before mid- 
night. Sometimes she goes directly 
home from the theatre, usually in an 
automobile, but frequently she takes a 
spin about for fifteen or twenty min- 
utes. Her first duty on getting home 
is to take a hot plunge, with the water 
at a certain temperature for which her 
instantaneous heater is regulated. She 
stays in the water only a moment; then 
after a vigorous rub-down she drinks a 
glass of hot milk and retires. 

Maude wants everything as she wants 
it. She is regular in her habits and she 
wants the people around her to be the 
same. Her dinner is served at exactly 
five o'clock each evening, and after 
dinner she usually sleeps for an hour 
or so. For dinner she likes roast beef, 
steak or chops, vegetables, fruits, but 
seldom pastries. She never eats heavily. 

Maude arises promptly at eight 
o'clock each morning, takes her hot 
plunge again, eats her breakfast of 
cereal, toast and coffee, rides for an 
hour or so, and goes back to bed. Her 
ride is practically all the exercise 
she gets, except for her calisthenics. 
She goes out early so that there wont 
be so many people about, and usually 
is on horseback not more than an hour. 

She has luncheon at noon, eating a 
bit of chop or of steak. Her afternoons 
and late mornings usually are taken up 
either at the theatre or at home. At 
home she reads, plays on her musical 
instruments—piano, guitar, ‘cello, banjo 
or harp—studies and sometimes draws; 
at the theatre she is always working. 


ROM the time Maude started on the 
stage she made up her mind that 

she would give up everything else and 
she has stuck to her resolve. She steels 
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herself against her good old friends, as 
much as she dearly loves them. At the 
theatre she is all business, but she has 
many professional friends, or rather 
friends in the profession. Everyone in 
her company loves her. She is exacting 
and frequently calls rehearsals when 
the members of the company cannot 
find a flaw. But before the rehearsal is 
over they have seen the flaw. 

She never wastes time. For instance, 
she never goes “window-shopping.” 
She usually knows what she wants 
when she goes after it. 

She is never seen in public, simply 
because she is shy by nature; she dis- 
likes being placed before the public 
except in a professional or business 
way. She never takes dinner downtown, 
and I'll venture to say that she is not 
known personally to any of the people 
about New York. She wants the public 
to know her as an actress, not as a per- 
son. She believes that the public is 
interested in her only as an actress, and 
that there is a certain illusion that must 
be maintained. There is no stage play 
about this. To the theatre-going public 
that sees her act, she naturally must be 
a creature of illusionment; that is nec- 
essary to the highest perfection in art. 
We all know that intimacy brings dis- 
illusionment. 

Happy and contented? There never 
was a woman who got more pleasure 
out of life. Her greatest pleasure is her 
work and in pleasing others. She is more 
delighted for the public, when a play 
succeeds and she knows the public likes 
it, than she is for herself. She finds the 
greatest pleasure in her books, her 
music, her occasional sketches and her 
writing. Maude is like a child in her 
pleasures. 

She studies the public for the char- 
acters it provides. In her acting there 
is none of that mimicry that is really 
burlesque. Some of the stars of to-day 
in their special line of work, widely dif- 
ferent, are burlesquers, playing upon 
the oddities, the peculiarities and idio- 
syncrasies of their characters. Maude 
never emphasizes her character’s oddi- 
ties; she lets them emphasize them- 
selves; and if they do not do so: they 
are not really-a part of*the part. 
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Some critics praise her for what they 
call her “finish.” That finish is attention 
to detail and the using of all of her 
character’s commonplaces, homelinesses 
and natural, characterizing mannerisms 
of voice, appearance, action and 
thought. She makes herself the living 
heart and soul of her character. 

Did you ever watch a person think? 
Of course you have. That’s the hardest 
of all hard: parts. 


MAUDE was thirteen years old be- 
fore I had any definite idea of 
her taking up the stage as a life work. 
We mothers are unobserving humans. 
For a long time we think our daughter 
is a child and look vaguely into. her 
future, half-fearful and _half-joyous. 
When she puts on long dresses and 
begins noticing the men we begin notic- 
ing our daughter, and we begin remem- 
bering that she has a future to plan. 

So it was with Maude and me— 
except as to the boys and the men. I 
never had any trouble with Maude’s 
liking the male sex too well. She liked 
the boys, but she did npt go “boy crazy” 
as do most of the school-girls of to-day. 
“Boy craze,” to my mind, is a disease 
that breeds in schools. It is one of the 
unfortunate by-products of our modern 
educational system. But as long as we 
have it—and seemingly we must put 
up with it—let us counteract it with its 
greatest antidote: too much boy. 

Maude began noticing the boys and 
men when she left the Collegiate Insti- 
tute in Salt Lake City and went with 
me to San Francisco to enter her career 
on the stage. She made “pals” of them, 
but I feared she would get the love 
fever. I watched carefully for it but so 
far as I know it never has developed. 

She was always jolly with the boys, 
and they always were fond of her. The 
older boys treated her as a little sister, 
and those of her own age seemed to 
look upon her as a chum. 

She was a “big girl” when we were 
in Portland, Oregon, on a tour. We had 
met a Portland man in San Francisco, 
and when we arrived in Portland she 
called at the hotel and said he. wold 
like to introduce a young friend of-his 
to the members of the company. Maude 
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ONE’OF ANNIE ADAMS KISKADDEN’S 
THIS PHOTOGRAPH WAS TAKEN WHILE MAUDE WAS PLAYING ONE?OF :HER FIRST PARTS UNDER 
THE FROHMAN MANAGEMENT 
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IN stREET cos- “please come on. I haven’t any time to-day 
ynggiiahe aHE _ to waste on boys.” 

WITH HOYT IN |F Mayde ever 

“MIDNIGHT 2 feljcu love she 

BELLS” probably 

wouldn’t 

ac- 


AN 
EARLY 
PHOTO- 
GRAPH 


knowl- 
edge it to 
herself. 
She is 
too oc- 
cupied 
with her 
work to 
let her 
affec- 
tions 

go too 
far. For 
her to fall 
in love 


the end 
of her 
stage- 
and I ioe) career. 
were Photo- me S he 
passing out pa ed hee Sioften 
of the dining- ociy :7 2 =~ has told 
room when we saw the two young men -.e 
standing together expectantly near the Two Poses 
entrance. an 
“Mamma,” said Maude, taking: me yb 
by the arm and hastening my steps, 
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she would quit the stage 
for good and all, and 
she ment it, too. Maude 
does n.. make édf€ state- 
ments. 
Maude always has been 
a student: She was such 
an earnest little, quiet- 
faced tot, unchildlike in 
her serious, contemplative 
attitude towards the 
world. Her friends tell me 
that Maude away from 
the stage is restrained. 
Perhaps she seems so, but 
she is always studying, 
learning from the world, 
taking her art and her life 
seriously. That should 
make her restrained. 
Only a short time after 
our arrival in San Fran- 
cisco Maude was cast for 
the part of Little Boy Blue 
—a part in which the 
player 
was 





Photograph by Johnsoh, Salt Lake City 


ONE OF A SERIES OF PHOTOGRAPHS 

TAKEN OF MAUDE ADAMS IN SALT 

LAKE CITY DURING ONE OF HER FIRST 
TOURS AS A LEADING WOMAN 


supposed to wear tights. 
They gave her the tights and 
the little blue jacket, and she 
took them gingerly. As she 
walked to her dressing-room 
she turned and looked back ques- 

tioningly at me. I only smiled. 
The stage manager and I 
chanced to be standing out- 
A LITTLE sitver pitcuer Sid¢ the door of her dressing- 
THE ONLY REMAINING foom, chatting. Soon the door 
PIECE OF A SET Given To half opened and Maude peered 

MAUDE ADAMS WHEN SHE oyt at me tearfully. 
ane “Mamma,” she half-sobbed, 
ae Se tried and tried and 
Johnson, Sait tried, but I simply can’t go on the 
stage in these.” ‘ 

Mr. Osborne, who was standing 
near and overheard, almost doubled up 
from laughter. 

“All right, Maudie,” he yelled, “you 
needn’t wear them. This Little Boy 


MISS ADAMS WHEN SHE WAS SEVENTEEN YEARS OLD 
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Blue is going to be a real girl. He is 
going to wear skirts.” 

And so Little Boy Blue did. 

Later in her stage career, Maude got 
over her dislike for tights. She believes 
to-day that if they are necessary to the 
part that they shouid be worn, and that 
they are quite proper. But she does not 
believe and I do not believe that, the 
stage should commercialize woman's 
charm. We hold that tights should be 
worn only when necessary to the part. 

Maude used the argument of com- 
mon-sense to overcome her dislike for 
wearing them. But before she would 
put them on she ‘satisfied herself that 
there would be nothing suggestive in 
her wearing them. ~ 

Of course, there can be nothing 
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wrong in displaying the wonderful 
artistry of a perfect figure so long as 
the display is not evilly suggestive. 
To avoid evil suggestion, some reason 
why tights should be worn in any par- 
ticular play must be apparent. For in- 
stance, one does not criticise the girl 
swimmer for wearing tights ; so with the 
woman acrobat, the model, and on down 
the line. There are times in comic opera 
where tights are necessary to the dan- 
cing. 

But as-for women appearing on the 
stage in attire in which they are not 
permitted to be seen on the street or 
in their homes, that is impossible, 
Women on the stage would not dare 
dress as do many society women in 
their homes and on the street. 


Here Mr. Porter Takes Up the Story for a While 


NNIE ADAMS has a philosophy 

all of her own. It is a practical 
philosophy, based on will-power, right- 
living and determination. She is deter- 
mination itself. 5 

“She is and always has been the most 
determined woman I| have ever known,” 
says Phil Margetts, the veteran come- 
dian who played with Annie Adams 
and Maude in Salt Lake City and in 
San Francisco. “It-was her determina- 
tion that pushed Maude ahead and put 
Maude in a place where her own deter- 
mination could grow and count for 
something. 

“She was the greatest mother of the 
stage I’ve ever known. She gave her 
life for her daughter. All through her 
life she has worked her finger-tips red 
for Maude. 

“Maude gets her determination from 
ler mother. Annie Adams is never dis- 
couraged, never stopping, always am- 
bitious and always working. She had 
that quality of frankness that always 
aided her. Maude has that quality, too. 
Maude always means just exactly what 
she says, and she does not go around 
a corner to say it. 

“Annie Adams had great originality ; 
much of that she has handed down to 
Maude. She always encouraged orig- 
inality in Maude, and she would let 
Maude go ahead doing things some- 


times she knew were wrong just be- 
cause Maude had thought them out for 
herself. 

“Annie Adams was best in tragedy 

and heavy parts. She had a particularly 
strong and melodious voice, and her 
enunciation was perfect. She was spe- 
cially good in passionate speeches. I 
never have seen her fear to take any- 
thing the stage manager gave her to 
play. ; 
“She and Maude seemed an ideal 
mother and child. Perhaps they were 
more like chums. James A. Herne 
used to say they were the only mother 
and daughter he would have in his com- 
pany. There was not the slightest jeal- 
ousy between them, and it was Annie 
Adams who was first to congratulate 
Maude upon playing a part well. And 
it was Maude who was first to con- 
gratulate her mother on some good 
piece of work. 

“Annie Adams displayed great gen- 
ius. Pauncefort saw her at the old Salt 
Lake Theatre, an energetic girl with 
great talent. He told me she was des- 
tined to become a wonderful actress. 
He had chances for just such an ener- 
getic, talented girl, and he gave them 
to her. If at first Annie Adams had 
not been so fond of traveling and of 
going from one company to another, 
and if, after Maude was born, she had . 


ca 














not given up her ambitions and oppor- 
tunities for her home, I am convinced 
she would have become one of the 
world’s greatest actresses. 

“Maude has some of her father’s 
characteristics, too. Kiskadden was 
a brilliant fellow, perhaps a little 
wild before his marriage to Annie 
Adams, but honest and upright. 
He never objected to Annie’s play- 
ing, but I remember his raising a 
great uproar over her and 
Maude’s going away from 
him for a short time with 
a road company. He was 
very fond of his wife 
and his daughter, and 
very proud of them, 
too.” 

Maude Adams was fifteen 
when her mother started 
her on the High Road to 
Success. Duncan B. Harri- 
son had taken “The Pay- 
master” to San Francisco 
with Mrs. Dion Boucicault 
in the leading part. She 
was called away, and 
Harrison engaged Annie 
Adams for her part. 
Mrs. Kiskadden accepted 
because she desired to 
go East and because the 
play offered a part for 
Maude. Harrison also 
was producing “My 
Geraldine.” 

The company went’ 
from San Francisco 
to Butte, Mont., and 
then proceeded east- 
ward. 

In “The Paymas- 
ter,” Maude’s part 
required her to be 
thrown into the river, 
one of the popular situations in the old- 
day “tank” melodrama. All was lovely 
until the company reached Denver. 
Maude had good naturedly permitted 
the villain to struggle with her each 
night and matinée, and had submitted 
with excellent melodramatic grace to 
being flung into the trap tank, being 
rescued in due time by the hero, with 
applause from the gallery. 
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A PICTURE TAKEN DURING ONE OF MAUDE 
IN SALT LAKE CITY 
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Stage realism was beginning to 
overcome the unreal, and some genius 
had invented a portable tank for 
stage use. These tanks had become 
the big hit in melodrama, and 

Duncan B. Harrison swore he’d 

have the first in the West. 

It arrived just beforethe com- 
pany was to open at the Tabor 
Grand Opera House in Denver, a 
real glass tank that really would 
hold water. Harrison sput- 
tered about and splattered 
about it all over the bill- 
boards and in the news- 
papers. It was sure to 
be a big sensation. 
Maude Adams took 

a heavy cold on the 
day of the opening, and 
> Annie Adams went to Har- 

rison with the — information 
that Maude could not ge 
through the tank scene. Har- 

rison almost went into hys- 
terics, pleading that his 
reputation would be ruined 

if he did not make good on 
the much-advertised tank 
scene. 

“He was almost in 
tears,” laughs Annie 
Adams. “I dug through 
my mind for some 

solution, for I was de- 
termined that Maude 
should not be flung 
into that water. Fi- 
nally I proposed that 

I make a duplicate 






at costume, and do 
‘wi ~~ Photograph by the ‘tank scene’ 
re jomccry myself. He was a 


bit dubious of its 
working properly, 
but he consented, 
and I hastened to my hotel and began 
work on the dress. 

“We arranged to have the villain in 
his struggle with Maude drag her into 
the wings for an instant. When he did 
so Maude stepped aside and I rushed 
into his clutches. He flung me about on: 
the stage a bit and then into the tank 
I went—splash! 

“Tt all went splendidly. We took a 
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curtain call, the hero and I, and not a 
person in that audience knew it was I 
and not the girl who had been taking 
the part from the first, who appeared 
all wet and bedraggled. 

“We played on to New York, Maude 
doing the tank scene; but when we 
reached the far East I refused to per- 
mit her .to continue, although she was 
receiving twenty-five dollars a week.” 

Annie Adams had been busy in 
Maude’s behalf in New York. She had 
obtained Charles Frohman’s promise to 
witness her playing in “The Paymas- 
ter” before the termination of her con- 
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tract. Then came Maude Adams’ first 
meeting with the Frohman brothers, 
Charles and Daniel. Charles Frohman 
attended “The Paymaster” and liked 
Maude’s work as the little Irish girl, a 
place she had been given when her 
mother insisted that she should not 
jump into the water. He promised her 
an engagement when he had an open- 
ing, but in the meantime there was an 
opening with his brother, Daniel, and 
Maude was offered the part at twenty- 
five dollars a week to go on the road 
with E. H. Sothern in “Lord Chum- 


ley.” 


Now Mrs. Kiskadden Resumes Telling the Story 


ie SPITE of the fact that the part 
required an outlay of between four 
hundred and five hundred dollars in 
_ clothing, Maude and I decided the 
opportunity was too great for her to 
lose. I sent home for the money, and we 
got the gowns and general trimmings. 
One of the women in Maude’s company 
had a picture hat she could not wear, so 
she gave it to Maude. Years later—not 
so long ago—Maude repaid her by get- 
ting her a position. 

Maude went out on the road with 
Sothern, and I went on to Boston with 
“The Paymaster.” It was the first time 
since Maude had quit school that we 
had been separated. The night Maude 
first appeared, A. C. Brixen, of Salt 
Lake City, who was in the East, and to 
whom we had told the incident of the 
gowns, telegraphed to me, “Maude and 
her gowns are a great success.” 

Hoyt, who had met both Maude and 
me in San Francisco, put on his “Mid- 
night Bell” in New York at about this 
time, and offered places for both of us. 
We would have given up any other 
places in the world to be together, and 
as Hoyt’s offer was as good as the one 
under which Maude was playing with 
Sothern, I wrote to her to arrange to 
leave the Frohman company. 

I went to Mr. Frohman and explained 
the circumstances, and he said he would 
release Maude. Meantime—and un- 
known to both Mr. Frohman and to 
myself—Mr. Sothern’s leading woman 
had become ill and Maude had been 


thrust into her part for a night or so, 
and her salary was raised. I believe 
this.was in St. Louis. She showed her 
talent, and Mr. Frohman told me after- 
wards that, had he received his road 
manager’s letter telling of her ability 
before he had agreed with me to release 
her, he wouldn’t have thought for a 
moment of doing so. 

Maude made her first big success in 
“The Midnight Bell” in New York 
City, and after that her way was easy. 
She played the part of Dot, the school- 
girl. Hoyt offered her a five-years’ con- 
tract, but Charles Frohman advised 
her not to sign for more than a year, 
as he was arranging for a stock com- 
pany and an engagement would be open. 
She remained with Hoyt from March 
to July of that year and all of the fol- 
lowing season, gaining in popularity 
with each performance. 

Those stories that I waited for days 
in Frohrnan’s outer offices seeking an 
engagement for Maude are sheer non- 
sense. I had met Mr. Frohman while 
on my first Eastern trip, and I had no 
difficulty in getting a hearing for 
Maude. In fact, I had told him that I 
was going to him when next I went 
East. He made me promise I certainly 
would. 

Maude made her first appearance 
under the management of Charles 
Frohman in ‘‘All of the Comforts of 
Home” at the Proctor Theatre. Henry 
Miller, M. A. Kennedy and Ida Ver- 
non were members of the cast. This 
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was the beginning of the famous Froh- 
man Stock Company, which played for 
several years, producing such plays as 
“The Lost Paradise,” in which Maude 
took the part of the consumptive work- 
ing girl; “Men and Women,” now 
revived; and “Diplomacy.” This latter 
piece was brought out in San Francisco, 
Maude playing the part of Dora. Maude 
was cast for the part by the authors, 
Belasco and De Mille. 

Some persons have wondered and 
asked why Maude has never gone under 
Belasco’s management. That is not 
difficult to explain. In the first place, 
Belasco has kept himself busy writing 
plays, and Maude has appeared in sev- 
eral of them; and in the second place, 
her business dealings with Charles 
Frohman have always been satisfactory. 

“T shall remain under Mr. Frohman’s 
management as long as we can work in 
harmony,” Maude has oftentimes told 
me. I’ve never heard of any disagree- 
ment between them. Mr. Frohman has 
always been fair and generous in a 
business way; Maude recognizes his 
dramatic genius, and he recognizes 
hers. They work im harmony; so why 
should Maude seek other managers? 

I really do not know definitely the 
amount of money Matide has made on 
the stage. They say she is the richest 
woman on the stage. That may be true; 
I don’t know, for I don’t know how 
much the others have. But Maude has 
made plenty, and is still crewing: the 
public, I believe. 

Determination won a great many 
battles for her. Once in Salt Lake City 
she suddenly was thrust into a juvenile 
part for which she was little fitted. It 
was a part she disliked. One of the 
critics wrote adversely of her work and 
commented upon her evident lack of 
experience. 

“Mamma,” said Maude, “he was right 
about that. I am inexperienced. But 
I'll make him take it back.” 
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And only a few years later he did 
“take it back.” 

Nothing stands in Maude’s way, not 
even ill-health. Not that she is not in 
good health now. She is. On my last 
trip to the East I told her I had heard 
many reports that she was not looking 
well. She was on the floor, going 
through her calisthenics. She looked 
robust and strong. 

“Maude,” I said, “you are looking 
well.” 

“It’s dying from consumption and 
bursting its clothes from good health,” 
she answered, laughing. 

Stacks and bundles of. telegrams and 
letters keep me advised of Maude’s 
health. Here are some samples: 

Feeling fine. Love—Maupe. ° 

Dear Mother: Well. Lots of love— 
Maube. 

Love.—MAubE. 

Feeling fine. Weather splendid. Love. 

—MauvpeE, 

Maude’s illness, when she went under 
an operation for appendicitis and re- 
mained away from her work for a year, 


spending the time abroad, gives a good 


illustration of her determination and 
strength of purpose. Suffering intensely, 
she played until her season closed; two 
days later she went under thé*surgeon’s 
knife. I begged her to close her season 
in advance, and Mr. Frohman was 
equally insistent, but Maude went on 
playing. She said she owed that duty 
to her public. She had been playing in 
Rostand’s “L’Aiglon,” and so well did 
she make up for the part of the con- 
sumptive that when news of her illness 
came out it was generally reported that 
she was suffering from tuberculosis. 

Her entire life has been one of de- 
termination. Every adverse criticism 
has spurred her on to greater effort. 
It was always a mental quality of “I 
will—I will—I will,” that saw her 
through many trials, the quality to make 
one grit one’s teeth and strive on 
through all obstacles. 














The next installment of “The Life Story of Maude Adams and Her 
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Artistic 
‘Temperament 


SOME OF ITS MANI 
FESTATIONS AND 
SOME OF ITS RESULTS 


By 
OLIVER 
MOROSCO 


Sredeces of ‘‘Peg o’ My Helart,’’ 
‘*The Bird of Paradise,’’ Etc. 


Editor’s Note: “Peg o My 

Heart” was the most successful play pro- 

duced last season. It made for the pro- 

ducer, Oliver Morosco, close to a quarter of 

a million dollars, and for the author, J. Hart- 

ley Manners, and the star, Laurette Taylor 

(who in private life is Mrs. Manners), about 

half that amount. The play, with Miss Taylor in 

the title réle, ran for more than six hundred per- 
formancessin New York. Five road companies with 
five comparatively unknown young women in the réle 
of Peg were successful. Yet the fact that Mr. Morosco 
opened the play in Chicago in midsummer with one of 
the five “road company” young women in the star part, while Laurette Taylor was in 
Europe on vacation, brought about a public controversy which showed that the wonder- 
fully successful season of this wonderfully successful play had ended with the three 
participants in the huge profits at odds with each other. 

Miss Taylor charged that she was entitled to appear in the play in London, Phila- 
delphia, Boston and Chicago.. She objected to another being featured in the réle of 
Peg in Chicago. Mr. Manners sided with his wife. Mr. Morosco maintained that this 
was only the culmination of a series of incidents of “artistic temperament” which had 
made his life a burden for a number of months. 

In the following article he deals with the subject of “artistic temperament” as it 
has come under his observation. 


OLIVER MOROSCO 








and all the other notables in the vicin- 
ity of Broadway and Forty-second 
Street assembled in conference would 
not go so far as even to suggest a cure 
for it. 


contact with “artistic temper- 
ament” you are indeed fortu- 
nate. You have escaped the bugaboo 
of psychologists and the white plague 


I F YOU have never come in 























of theatredom, for “artistic tempera- 
ment” is most commonly found in all 
its fanciest varieties lurking about stage 
doors or loitering in the ante-rooms of 
managers’ offices. It has provided many 
interesting pages in theatrical history, 
yet it is safe to say that Oscar Ham- 
merstein, David Belasco, Lee Shubert 


If you were to ask Oscar Hammer- 
stein just what “artistic temperament” 
is, I have a mental picture of this 
famed impresario throwing his hands 
in the air and \taking to his heels, 
leaving you to draw your own con- 
clusions and to write a definition for 
yourself. 
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to what cause he attrib- 

uted “artistic tempera- 

ment” as it appeared 

in some of the male 

* portion of our 

stag.e .luminaries. 

He declared it was 

caused by many ac- 

tors’ desire to act on 

and off the stage—to 

be “every inch an actor.” 

A vaudeville actor once told me that 

he believed “artistic temperament” was 

“the best little managerial goat-getter 

known to the actor.” Rather a “back- 

yard” manner of expressing it, but dis- 
tinctly correct. 


DURING my career as a manager I 
have encountered all varieties and 
species of “artistic temperament,” both 
of a trifling and serious nature. Some 
attacks have been as foolish and absurd 
in cause as they were non- 
sensical in effect; some 
were of a really humorous 
variety, and the afflicted one 
could be laughed out it by 
calmly . laughing © at 
: ’ him. Other attacks 
run wae have. proved 
PHOTOGRAPH OF - ee “8 more serious 
LAURETTE ‘ ie” P or acute. 
TARE wath THe PLAY WAS {iis See ee They de- 
PUT ON IN LOS ANGELES "Ne ian: igi Wa manded more 
Prec ech serious treat- 
ment and ofttimes 
One manager once {9 ==5- 9 @ a proved disastrous 
ventured so far as to ; ee ag ; to the af- 
call it “a case of : 
nerves,” while an- 
other declared with 
genuine conviction, 
“Tt’s hell!” 
A famous emo- 
tional actress, cele- 
brated for acute 
attacks of “artis- 
tic temperament,” 
when asked to de- 
fine it, simply 
smiled and an- 
swered, “It’s a tre- 
mendous relief.” t vie, 
I once asked a ee ee 


well known male star ; aa Los Angeles 
A SCENE FROM “PEG 
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flicted one in the end. Others—well, others 
were simply impossible. 
And during all of my encounters and 
skirmishes with “artistic tempera- 
ment” I have had an opportunity 
carefully to study and analyze 
this affliction as it exists in 
stage stars—or near-stars. It 
is when an actor is approach- 
ing the gates of stardom 
that the first traces of the 
disease are usually dis- 
cerned. That’s one rea- 
son the gates so seldom 
open. 
I would not at- 
tempt to define 
the various 
kinds or de- 
grees of 
“artistic 
te mpera- 
ment” but 
I will try 
to define it 
as a whole 





po ioe 
m White New York SE Sas ae 
J. HARTLEY MANNERS, LAURETTE TAYLOR AND CLARENCE 
CULLEN AT ATLANTIC CITY 
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Photograph 
by Matzene, 
Los Angeles 


—and further to illus- 
trate my definition 
of just what it means 
in the theatrical profes- 
sion and the havoc it is 
apt to cause—by relat- 
ing a number of in- 
stances, or incidents, 
which I believe were 
brought about by that 
disagreeable something 
called “artistic temper- 
ament.”’ 

In my humble opin- 
ion, “artistic tempera- 
ment” simply means 
“the selfishness and 
egotism pertaining to 
many artists.” 

When a combination 
of these discomforting 
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‘elements happens to take place—it is 
usually brought about and developed 
to an abnormal degree by success 


Ereage iby Sew; . te Dees 


FOUR CHARACTERISTIC 
STUDIES OF MR. MOROSCO 


—there occurs anything from a 
mere attack of slight peev- 


ishness to severe emo- 

tional brain-storms and 

periods of dynamic men- 
tal explosions. 

A noted German 
physician once ex- 
pressed an opinion on 
the subject by saying: 

“Artistic . tempera- 
ment has puzzled sci- 
entists ever since the 

first woman began to 
display her nerves in 
the Garden of 

Eden, and 


is only one of the fifty- 
seven or more discoveries 
of woman.” 

In this latter remark I 
must differ with this schol- 
arly gentleman, for while 
the root of the evil might 
be traced to woman’s door, 
nevertheless I have en- 
countered more cases of 
“artistic temperament” 
among my own sex than 
among the members of the 
opposite one. 


VERYONE — especial- 
ly managers — agrees 
that the “artistic tempera- 
ment” is a nuisance. No- 
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body can get along with anyone afflicted 
with it ; in fact, the person thus affected 
cannot get along with himself. There are 
times when I doubt if a person brim full 
of “artistic temperament” ison speaking 
terms with himself. He, or she, as it 
may be, is irrational. You never.can ‘tell 
what they will do next—all of which is 
extremely disconcerting. 

Of late I have been dragged into the 
spotlight, and quite unwillingly, let me 
add, by a controversy with Laurette 
Taylor, my star of “Peg O’ My Heart,” 
and her husband, J. Hartley Manners, 
who is the author of this successful 
comedy. I have been made the ‘target 
of a fusillade of hot verbal “shots,” all 
of which I think can be traced back to 
the mouth of the gun of “artistic tem- 
perament.” For over a year I have been 
‘trying to avoid this controversy, trust- 
ing that logic and good reasoning would 
replace the elements responsible for that 
disagreeable something called ‘“temper- 
ament,” with its whirlpool of misun- 
derstanding. 

I believe Laurette Taylor is the great- 
est comedienne of our day, She is also 
somewhat of a puzzle. In one respect I 
have found her most charming and the 
possessor of a personality that is abso- 
lutely lovable, along with countless 
other feminine qualities to be admired. 
Her apparent displeasure over any pub- 
licity that the success of the five young 
women playing the réle of “Peg” on the 
road might bring them; her husband’s 
subsequent. demand that these young 
women should not be featured in any 
way, a demand which I treated as 
a request and which I tried to com- 
ply with; Miss Taylor’s. printed re- 
marks about me because I could not do 
two things at once, such as offering her 
in a new play and at the same time 
allowing her to play “Peg” in Boston, 
London, Philadelphia and Chicago ;— 
are examples of the issues that have 
brought about this controversy. These 
issues, I believe, are only the result of 
the working of that invisible something 
which I have diagnosed and defined as 
“artistic temperament,” of which these 
instances are characteristic. 

Shortly after Miss Taylor left the 
cast of “The Bird of Paradise” in New 
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York and went to Los Angeles,I handed 
her a newspaper article to read. It was 
a glowing account of the performance 
of her successor, Blanche Hall, in the 
role of Luana in New York. After 
reading every word of it, she turned to 
me and said: “Do you know when I 
get through with a play, I want it to 
die.” That is the “artistic tempera- 
ment” raised to the nth power. 


HARTLEY MANNERS had the 

good fortune to write “Peg O’ My 
Heart.” Miss Taylor had the good for- 
tune to create the role of Peg; and I had 
the good fortune to produce this com- 
edy. As everyone now knows, it has 
proved a great big hit, and it does seem 
rather absurd ‘that the resulting bene- 
fits of its success cannot be enjoyed 
without.a controversy which appears to 
be as unnecessary as “artistic tempera- 
ment” itself. 

I have always said and still maintain 
that no one in the world can play Peg 
quite as well as Laurette Taylor. But 
I also say that “artistic temperament,” 
as it has engulfed like a fog the good 
ship “Peg O’ My Heart,” is ‘all that 
Gereral Sherman said about war. 

One of the funniest and most absurd 
cases of “artistic temperament” I have 
ever: encountered I found a few years 
ago lurking in the bosom of a promis- 
ing young actor. At that time he was 
playing important leading rdles with my 
Burbank stock company in Los Angeles. 
This case illustrates the “every inch an 
actor” definition of “artistic tempera- 
ment.” 

I had brought to Los Angeles, from 
New York, a well known feminine star 
to play a special starring engagement 
with my stock company. She proved un- 
commonly popular with Los Angeles’ 
audiences, so popular, in fact, that after 
appearing in the plays originally sched- 
uled for her engagement, I went on to 
offer her in other plays in which she 
thought she would like to be seen. 

One of these was “Romeo and 
Juliet.” In its presentation the young 
actor in question was cast for the rdle 
of Shakespeare’s romantic lover. Every- 
thing went smoothly until the Thurs- 
day matinée performance—one of those 
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stood by in the wings, “He’s certainly giving 
some performance this afternoon.” 

The curtain fell. And with it came 
the applause from that crowded 
audience of women that re- 
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particularly crowded audiences of women— 
when young Mr.. Actor, suddenly seized with 
an attack of temperament, started out to 
Romeo all over the place. 

He appeared in his dressing-room at the 
usual hour and began to make up. As he pro- 
ceeded to smear on the grease-paint, many 
thoughts must have stolen through his mind. 
Here he was, the Romeo to a featured Juliet. 
Ah! but to that crowded audience of women he 
was really the shining light. And between the 
hours of one-thirty and two-fifteen he patiently 
nursed a desire to make of himself a martyr. 
He would add a little “humbleness” to the 
downtrodden Romeo. 

The curtain went up, and Romeo, possessed 
of that carefully nursed desire to shine and 
then fade, added three candle power to the 
intensity of his love-making and went after 
Juliet like a young bantam-weight’s rush to 
the center of the ring when the referee shouts 
“Time!” Secretly he had made up his mind 
that the real star of the afternoon’s perform- 
ance would be the wooer and not the wooed, 
and.as he spoke the Bard of Avon’s romantic 
lines he could already hear the thundrous 
applause that would greet his efforts when the 
curtain on the first act fell. The others of the 
cast, taking notice of Romeo’s burst of speed 


and enthusiasm, were quick to remark, as they FI carn Soe. OF RAE 
MR. MOROSCO AT THE DOOR OF HIS 
LOS ANGELES HOME 
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sounded like the roar of Niagara. Juliet 
—the star of the afternoon—appeared 
and took her curtain call. And then an- 
other. But with each bow the applause 
increased. It was plain to be seen those 
women wanted Romeo. Juliet, being a 
very sane person, realized this—and so 
‘did Romeo. Juliet began a still hunt for 
Romeo. The stage manager rushed 
around back of the scenes shouting, 
“Take your curtain call!” But not for 
Romeo. He was up on a platform and 
he was going to stay there. And all of 
Juliet’s pleading failed to move him. 
“Why should the downtrodden support- 
ing Romeo take a curtain call when 
there was a star in their midst?” he si- 
lently reasoned. Secretly, as the audi- 
ence continued its applause; Romeo 
gloried in his strength. “Maybe, after 
this burst of enthusiasm, they'll pay a 
little attention to me around here!” he 
thought to himself. 

The tumult was finally stopped by the 
stage manager throwing up the house 
lights, and the orchestra beginning to 
play. The star then sent for Romeo. 
And he, eager to be the martyr again, 
was quick to appear in her dressing- 
room. No sooner was the door closed 
than everyone on the stage became 
aware of the fact that somebody was 
being “told his right name.” Fearing for 
Romeo’s personal appearance, the stage 
director finally interfered and saved 
Romeo’s ears trom further “wordy wal- 
lops.” 

Would Romeo let it go at that? Cer- 


‘tainly not. He knew his strength—or 


thought he did—and carefully did he 
plan. 

By evening Romeo was a genuine, 
dyed-in-the-wool, simon-pure. martyr. 
He appeared at the theatre at the usual 
time, but immediately sent word to the 
stage director that his throat was in ter- 
rible shape and he didn’t believe he 
would be able to make love that night. 
Stage director, stage manager, star and 
everyone concerned in the performance 
gathered around and listened as Romeo 
acted all over the place and told of his 
poor, overworked vocal cords. No one, 
however, could discover anything 
squeaky in Romeo’s voice as he ex- 
plained his terrible predicament. 


About this time word was sent up to 
my office that Romeo could not go on. 
But this did not surprise me in the least. 
This was only the seventh time—when 
playing an important part—that he had 
repeated the same “act.” It was simply 
a case of temperament. It took me just 
about one minute to get back stage. 
After two minutes of conversation, in 
which I told Romeo several things the 
star had overlooked in the afternoon, 
the sore throat entirely disappeared, 
temperament had been driven out, and 
Juliet was wooed by the same Romeo 
exactly on scheduled time. 


N OW that is what I call an excellent 

and-humorous example of “artistic 
temperament”—the most foolish, ridic- 
ulous, unnecessary and_ nonsensical 
variety of this awful affliction. This 
particular actor is one of the cleverest 
on the native stages, and but for these 
spontaneous attacks of “artistic tem- 
perament” he-is a bundle of genuinely 
likable qualities. 

About a year after this occurred, I 
met him on the street. In a joking man- 
ner I asked him what “artistic tempera- 
ment” was, and he quickly assured me 
there was no such thing. And therein 
lies the great trouble. Persons afflicted 
with it don’t know it—or wont let 
themselves realize it—a fact which 
makes it more difficult to deal with. 

But, while I have dwelt on this in- 
stance of temperament in an actor, 
don’t for an instant think they have a 
“corner” on this form of foolishness. 
It also exists among authors—and I 
dare say among some managers. 

As is customary with the new produc- 
tions I make at the Burbank Theatre, 
in Los Angeles, I usually invite the 
author to California to take an active 
part in the preparation and rehearsals 
of his play. Not long ago we were pre- 
paring to offer a new piece, and the re- 
hearsals were progressing nicely when 
suddenly, following a very satisfactory 
rehearsal, the author flew up into my 
office and told me in a loud and excited 
manner that he would not allow his play 
to go on. 

The onslaught came so suddenly that 
I was a bit bewildered. Here was a new 
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author who had never before had a play 
produced, rushing into my office, after 
I had spent much money and considera- 
ble time in preparation, to tell me I 
could not produce his play! 

I attempted to find out what was 
wrong, but the only thing I could ascer- 
tain through all of his excitement was 
the fact that the play could not go on. 

“The play simply cannot -go on!” 
shouted the author. 

“But why?” I asked. After working 
the better part of the afternoon and 
evening I finally discovered, after much 
humoring, that after two weeks back 
of a stage line the author had finally 
succumbed to the germ of temperament. 
And all of this explosion and display 
of temperament was caused by the silly 
little remark of one of the actors in the 
cast. He had chanced to say in a joking 
manner within the hearing of the author 
that-one of the speeches reminded him 
of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin”’—it was so 
ancient. 

Of course I, the producer, was re- 
sponsible for all of the opinions and 
expressions of everyone in the cast, just 
as Mr. Manners and Miss Taylor would 
have me be responsible for what dra- 
matic editors throughout the country 
saw fit to publish in the way of names 
in the advance notices of “Peg O’ My 
Heart.” 
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AN?! these are only three instances 

‘artistic temperament.” I could 
go on and relate hundreds upon hun- 
dreds of the little mental grievances and 
disturbances that reach my ear every 
year, not one of fifty of which have any 
reason or just cause behind them. They 
are simply and only the result of “ar- 
tistic temperament,” which temporarily 
disarranges the gray matter of those 
artistically inclined. 

“Artistic temperament” has halted 
many a brilliant young actor on a rapid 
climb up the ladder of stardom, while 
it has started many an established star 
down the other side of the ladder. It has 
wrecked brilliant futures and proved 
the unseen rock against which many 
a successful theatrical venture has 
crashed. It is an uncertain and invisible 
obstacle that appears at the most inop- 
portune time. It is something that we 
are constantly trying to put our finger 
on and crush, but which in reality can- 
not be exactly located or smothered with 
the whole palm of one’s hand. 

I do not say that everyone connected 
with the stage is afflicted with it, for this 
fact is by no means true, but theatrical 
history is full of it and doubtless always 
will be. A good many persons—and 
especially those of the stage—have it, 
and the optimist makes the best of it 
as long as he keeps his health. 
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ON THE MERRY-GO-ROUND 


RALPH HERZ, the musical comedy Star, while playing in a Western city not 
long ago during the fair week, visited the market-place where there were 


several merry-go-rounds. 


“T noticed one melancholy, serious-faced individual, who, despite the fact that 
he was apparently suffering intensely, persisted in riding on one of the merry- 


go-rounds. 


“T watched the fellow intently for some time and becoming convinced that 
there was something seriously wrong with him, either mentally or otherwise, I 
addressed him asking him how he liked it. 

“ ‘Like it?’ he reiterated, with a pained expression. ‘I don’t like it at all; on 
the contrary the d—n thing makes me sick.’ 

“*Then why do you persist in riding?’ I asked curiously. 

““T can’t help it,’ he replied, confidingly. “The man who owns this merry-go- 
round owes me money, and the only way I can get even is by taking it out ‘in 


rides.’ ” 
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AND THERE YOU ARE! 


By Berton Braley 
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I know a good old classic phrase 
(The only Latin I can throw). 
I learned it in my younger days 
And quote it everywhere I go; 
It means that “Tastes will differ so, 
It’s vain to try to understand ’em.” 
The Latin is—perhaps you know— 
“De gustibus non disputandum!” 
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To actors it applies—and plays; 
Some people like a Ziegfeld show ; 
Some fall for Eva Tanguay’s ways, 
(And Eva, smiling, cops the dough). 
Nat Wills can make some people crow 
They'll stand for anything he’ll hand ’em. 
Why do they do it? Search me, bo! 
“De gustibus non disputandum.” 
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Some people simply love to gaze 
On “Cowboy” films; and others glow 
At White Slave reels; and some will praise 
An acrobatic turn—and oh, 
The things that please the bald-head row! 
The brainless bunk that seems to land ’em! 
We shake our heads in grief and woe. 
“De gustibus non disputandum.” 


ee eee 


Old Ibsen’s plays, I think, are slow, 

And many times and oft I’ve panned ’em. 
You don’t agree with me? Heigho! 

“De gustibus non disputandum!” 
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TWO STUDIES OF RUTH CHATTERTON, 
THE GIKL WHO WILL GREET 
BROADWAY THIS YEAR AS 
A STAR, WITH A FIVE- 

MONTHS’ RUN IN 

ONE PLAY IN CHI- 

CAGO TO HER 

CREDIT 


Photograph by Strauss-Peyton, Kansas City 


By Charles W. Collins 


r NCE upon a time, but not as 
O | long ago as usual, there was 
an unknown actress. She was 
a girl of nineteen, of whom Broad- 
way was unconscious. She had ap- 
peared upon that Street of Great 
Adventures in a play -or two, but 
memories there are short, and she had 
been forgotten. 

Then Henry Miller staged “The 
Rainbow,” and Broadway discovered 
Ruth Chatterton. Rainbows, -accord- 
ing to folk-lore and Holy Writ, are 
symbols of hope and of promise, and 
that particular play of the iridescent 
title was hailed as a token of future 
successes for young Miss Chatterton. 
Dramatic critics found in her an ex- 
cuse for prophecy, which is their fa- 
vorite literary diversion. It is safe to 
assert that during the two seasons’ life 
of “The Rainbow” in New York City 
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and on tour, at least eight hundred of 
the thousand dramatic chroniclers who 
reviewed the comedy said of Miss Chat- 
terton, after paying their respects to 
Mr. Miller, “She will go far.” 

The Green Boox’s special corre- 
spondent on the Broadway applauding 
line, Mr. Channing Pollock, did not 
indulge in that amusing critical cliché 
(highbrowese for bromide), “She will 
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go far;”’—he improved 
upon and yet qual- 

ied it. Thus 
spake Mr. - 


has been to Chicago for 
the past five 
months what 

“Peg O’ My 














Pollock, 
in the 
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GREEN Book 

of June, 1912: 

“The role of 

Cynthia is in the hands 

of a hitherto unknown actress, 

Ruth Chatterton, who has made a great 
hit. After a while they'll interview her, 
and put her name in electric lights, and, 
if precedent counts for anything, she 
will become sophisticated and self-satis- 
fied, but at present she is most agreeable.” 

Iwo years have passed; Miss Chatterton 
is now sweet-and-twenty; and Mr. Pollock 
is proven to be only half a prophet. For 
instance: 

She has been interviewed plentifully, and 
her name is in electric lights. In other words, 
she is a star. 

But she has not become sophisticated and self- 
satisfied, and she is more agreeable than ever. 
Evidently, therefore, precedent counts for nothing. 

The story of how Miss Chatterton justified proph- 
ecy, and yet refused Mr. Pollock’s skepticism, is con- 
cerned with the play called “Daddy Long-Legs,” which 


Heart” 
was to 
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RUTH 
CHATTERTON IN 


CHARACTER AND 
AS HERSELF 
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New York during the first phase of its 
celebrated long-distance engagement. 
There is a distinct kinship between 
these two pieces, it may be added; they 
are of the same breed, and the younger, 
less-experienced “Daddy Long-Legs” 
seems to many a potential successor to 
“Peg O’ My Heart.” Whether or not 
“Daddy Long-Legs” has that luck, one 
thing is certain; its title is synonymous 
with the name of Ruth Chatterton, just 
as the title of “Peg O’ My Heart” is 
synonymous, in spite of the six touring 
companies, with that of Laurette 
Taylor. 

Henry Miller, than whom there is no 
better actor-manager, had seen the 
promise of Miss Chatterton more 
clearly and with more conviction than 
any of the newspaper prophets; in 
short, he was willing to stake his 
money on it. As soon as she had scored 
her “hit” in “The Rainbow,” he signed 
a contract by which he agreed to 
“feature” this young actress of limited 
experience, within three years. To be 
“featured,” it should be known by the 
laity, is the next thing to being 
“starred ;” if the announcements men- 
tion the play (large type) “with” the 
actress (smaller type), she is “fea- 
tured ;” but if they proclaim the actress 
(large type) “in” the play (smaller 
type), she is “starred.” So much for 
the technicalities. of theatrical fame. 

With that contract on his mind, Mr. 
Miller began to cast about for a “ve- 
hicle.” He read plays in large quan- 
tities, but found nothing that suited his 
ideas of what a play with Ruth Chat- 
terton in the leading role should be. 
Then he stumbled across a book, a little 
book that could hardly be called a 
novel. It was merely a_ sentimental 
episode, brightly told in a whimsical 
girl’s letters, and originally printed as 
a magazine serial to satisfy the fem- 
inine craving for pretty fiction. 

__ “Here,” he said,’ “is the character, 
if a play can be written around it.” 

So Jean Webster, author of the 
book, “Daddy Long-Legs,” was asked 
to write a play called “Daddy Long- 
Legs,” and she rose to the emergency. 
Perhaps Mr. Miller, who is an efficient 
first-aid to amateur dramatists, served 
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as collaborator, but at any rate the play 
was written, and the actor-manager’s 


Jiterary association with it was strictly 
‘anonymous. The rest is Ruth Chatter- 


ton. 
After preliminary engagements in 


.Washington, D. C., and other testing- 


places of the drama, “Daddy Long- 
Legs,” with Ruth Chatterton, came to 
Chicago for its decisive trial, on March 
16.:The next day was.a wild, wild day 
for Mr. Miller’s press representative, 
and a happy, happy. day for Miss Chat- 
terton. The former rushed around 
among the newspaper offices with the 
“copy” for imposing double-column 
advertisements in his hand; the latter 
divided her time between dramatic 
criticism and congratulations. Mean- 
while the electrician of Powers’ Theatre 
was busy with the incandescent sign. 
As the dusk of St. Patrick’s anniver- 
sary came on, a new star arose, with 
all due formality. The advertisements 
and the electric lights said “Ruth Chat- . 
terton in,” and thus a girl had made 
good for herself and_her prophets. 

The manner of Miss Chatterton’s 
making good in “Daddy Long-Legs,” 
as an actress and as a star, was definite 
and emphatic. Artistically, she assayed 
as pure gold, and from the popular 
point of view she was adorable. She 
proved that she could characterize 
thoroughly and act sincerely. She 
blended the light-and-shade of merri- 
ment and pathos like a past-mistress of 
the histrionic palette. Her comedy 
points were scored with a delicate and 
yet penetrating thrust. Her appeal to 
the sympathies was restrained but sure. 
Added to this technical equipment there 
was the winsome quality’ of honest, 
lovely girlhood, without a trace of af- 
fectation. The lisp, the prattle, the 
simper, the flounce, the flutter and all 
the other attributes of the angel-child 
ingénue were gratefully missing. There 
is no danger that they will ever appear, 
for they do not belong to Ruth Chatter- 
ton’s nature. 

A seasoned play-goer said the right 
thing that first-night when he fe- 
marked : 

“Tf that mysterious bird described by 
managers as a ‘second Maude Adams’ 
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is ever going to be discovered, this is 
she.” 

There were only five years of stage 
experience behind Miss Chatterton 
when her name was placed among the 
stars. She had found her vocation at 
the age of sixteen, almost by accident, 
and has worked steadily, though not 
particularly hard. The technique of 
acting had come to her almost by in- 
stinct. When stellar glory burst sud- 
denly upon her, she was more than a 
little dazzled and worried. 

“T thought of my manager, Mr. 
Miller, who had such faith in me,” she 
says, “and the awful thought came to 
me: Suppose I should fail and disap- 
point him? Then I also felt as if I were 
taking something that did not belong 
to me, that I hadn’t earned. Beneath 
these ideas there was a terrible sense 
of panic. I was nearly frightened to 
death.” 

Miss Chatterton does not believe in 
the all-of-a-sudden creation of stars, 
and though the theory has worked out 
beautifully in her own case, she can 
lecture upon its dangers as effectively 
as the skeptical Mr. Pollock himself. 
Long after she became accustomed to 
her stellar halo, she kept on begging 
Mr. Miller not to let her go into New 
York City next fall as a star. To be 
“featured” would be enough at the 
start of the Broadway engagement, she 
thought. But Mr. Miller answered her 
only with a reassuring “Tut! Tut!” 

A pen-picture of Miss Chatterton 
must begin with character analysis. 
She is an alert intelligence, and a 
vibrant, buoyant personality. Those are 
the first impressions. She is pretty, of 
course, and slender, and just as high 
as your heart, but these personal details 
are merely the background of a charm 
that is all the fine spirit of bright, keen 
American girlhood. Her hair is pale 
gold, and her eyes cerulean, and her 
mouth is made for quizzical smiles. 
She has the appeal of youth, the ideals, 
aspirations and dreams of youth rather 
than its mere physical allure. She seems 
as if she would always be young—and 
again the thought mevitably recalls 
Maude Adams. She has a quick sense 
of humor and a depth of earnest feel- 


ing; all the tragi-comedies of youth, 
therefore, are hers, and of such is 
three-fourths of the American drama. 

Up to the time that “Daddy Long- 
Legs” was staged, Miss Chatterton was 
like the happy State of the familiar 
epigram—she had no history. She 
could outline her career in three sen- 
tences: I was born, I grew up, I went 
on the stage. To go farther back than 
the usual stage statistician, however, it 
may be said that she is the product of 
an environment in which the typical . 
American girl blooms at her best. She 
was born in New York City, and was 
reared as the petted grandchild and 
niece of well-to-do relatives with whom 
her mother lived, in a country home on 
the Hudson. 

“I was spoiled,” she says merrily, but 
obviously she deserved the blessings of 
that condition. 

Then came a period at boarding- 
school—Mrs. Hazen’s, at Pelham 
Manor, N. Y., to be precise—which she 
enjoyed like any normal girl. At the 
age of sixteen the Great Adventure be- 
gan with a trip to Washington, accom- 
panied by her mother, to visit a 
schoolmate. There she became. ac- 
quainted with an ingénue in the Colum- 
bia stock company, and the message of 
her vocation began to murmur in her 
ears. Mrs. Chatterton and the stage- 
director consenting, she “walked on” 
as an experiment ; then a small part was 
offered to her, she accepted it, and suc- 
ceeded. After that the road of theatrical 
progress ran straight and smooth be- 
fore her ; she had only to follow it. 

“T’ve been fearfully lucky,” she says 
with becoming candor. “Everything I 
have undertaken has turned out for the 
best.” 

Her first role with the Washington 
stock company was Polly in Israel 
Zangwill’s “Merely Mary Ann;” her 
second was Claudia in Edward Peple’s 
“The Prince Chap.” She played a sea- 
son of “stock” in Washington, another 
in Milwaukee, and another in. Worces- 
ter, Mass. Out of these histrionic 
training-schools she came -for a try at 
the bigger rewards of the more haz- 
ardous metropolitan game. She had a 
small part in “Miss Patsy;” she was 
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the ingénue in “The Great Name,” with 
Henry Kolker; she appeared in 
“Standing Pat” with Zelda Sears; 
and then she followed “The Rain- 
bow,” with Henry Miller. At the 
end of that rain- 
bow 
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the fabulous pot of gold— 
“Daddy Long-Legs” and 
starry renown. ee 
“Tf I could have 
had my wish, my 
career would have 
been in music,” she 
says. “But I haven’t 
enough of a voice.” 
She sings sweetly, 
however, and _ plays 
the piano neatly, as 
the little song in the 
third act of “Daddy 
Long - Legs” proves. 
Whenever she gets a 
chance she regales her 
soul with symphony 
concerts and grand 
operas, and is content. 
She has selected Char- 
pentier’s “Louise” as 
her favorite opera. 
She reads 
plentifully, 
too; and just 
now W. Jj. 
Locke is her special 
adoration, with “The 


veritable scholar in the 
works of . Locke «and 
Leonard Merrick. 
She votes 
against Robert 
Hichens ; in- 
deed, she in- 

, stinctively 
rejects 

the -bi- 

MA zarre 

and 

mor- 
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RUTH CHAT- 
TERTON AS 
Judy IN 
“DADDY 
LONG-LEGS” 


any form of 

art. But she 

knows and 
admires the 
latter writer’s 


Beloved Vagabond” as 
first choice. She is a 


neglected masterpiece, “Flames,” which 
should commend her to any Hichens en- 
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thusiast. Book-talk Miss Chatterton’s ambition for progress 
interests her as and development took form this summer 
much or more in a request upon Henry Miller for per- 
than stage-talk, mission to give a special performance of 
which fact Ibsen’s “A Doll’s House.” She yearned to 
stamps her at play Nora Helmer. 
once as a most Fe rm But in this laudable ambition 
unusual actress. ; 4) She had reckoned without Mr. 
Better still, @ » tly \i Miller’s chronic objection to 
she dreams. é lag A \ ge Ibsen. He probably did not 
“T build air J ‘ _ deliver one of his celebrated 
castles,” she fe ~ anti-Ibsen speeches to Miss 
said blithely, . | ey \ : Chatterton—they are re- 
in the # Se . served for male com- 
course of Be aS . if ie pany only—but he killed 
a dress- — that dream then and 
ing-room , maa . there. : 
chat, as So much for the story 
she pre- of Ruth Chatterton, up 
pared to m, to date. She has made 
transform herself from % good on many 
happy Ruth Chatterton to the sul- De neophectss, but 
len orphan, Judy Abbott, of the ™\ this account of 


John Grier Home. “Just now my , ec et \ her success 
air castle is a wonderful house /° ~ : . % Sm is -merely 
with lots of rooms which I am / ;oa = SA the pre- 
filling up, one by one, with | a . 5A, lude to 


all the books 
that I 
want to 


Work 
also has an ‘ 
important e <a Oaeae 
part in her plan- 
ning. She has mapped out for her- a career that 
self a busy winter of dancing lessons, has by no means 
fencing lessons, French lessons, drama begun to exhaust 
study, and all the other studies that help i t s exceptional 
to make the perfect actress. promise. 
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A SHORT  S-PORY “OF 
A DRAMA IN REAL LIFE 


By John 


Barnett 


ILLUSTRATED BY JOHN NEWTON HOWITT 





PON the rough cairn of stones 
U on the very crest of dark 

Slievemore a man was seated, 
watching the pearly squadrons of the 
mist recoil and shred away before the 
golden lances of the sun. 

During his upward scramble, the 
steep hillside and all the world above 
and below him had been cloaked in the 
clinging vapor, and then, quite sud- 
denly, the miracle had been wrought— 
one of those miracles to which Ireland 
accustoms her lovers, when she changes 
all in a moment from a weeping, tragic 
woman to a laughing, bewitching, sun- 
ny girl. And now he watched the sea 
far beneath him, revealed as by the 
withdrawal of a curtain, and marveled 
at the vivid brilliance of the narrow 
band of.green water that glinted be- 
tween the shoreward line of frosty 
foam and the gray, heaving, outward 
waste. 

And whilst that wonder was still 
unstaled and fresh he turned his eyes, 
like a very epicure, to the huddling, en- 
circling hills that he loved already as 
though he had been bred upon their 
slopes ; to the green ridges near at hand, 
gentle and benign. beneath the gleaming 
swaths of golden light; and beyond 
them to where distance lent mystery 
and brooding glamour to range after 
range that reared dark crests towards 
the ever-tender Irish sky. And, look- 
ing, he knew that the world was very 
good. 

He rose to his feet at last: with a 
little contented sigh. Henceforward 
through all his life, he promised him- 











self, the gods should spread’ these 
pictures before his eyes; yet he grudged 
to turn from them now even for a 
while. But the shadows were lengthen- 
ing, and he turned to go with a little 
laugh at his own folly. He had the eyes 
of a dreamer and the jutting nose and 
jaw of a man of action, and when he 
laughed, his face was curiously boyish. 
Always it was full of a certain vivid 
joy of life; yet behind that joy there 
seemed to lurk a perpetual shadow—a 
cunning shadow that bided its time and 
intruded at weary or unwatchful hours. 
For the rest, he was very tall, and his 
gaunt, big-framed body gave promise 
of active strength. 

As he slipped and swung his way 
down the muddy flank of Slievemore 
there was a new and strange content in 
the heart of this Arthur Boden, writer 
of plays and sometime struggling 
scribbler. It appeared to him that at 
thirty-five his dreams had all come 
true. He recognized the unnatural 
rarity of this. After ten years of savage 
work and heart-break and disappoint- 
ment, success had come to him in gen- 
erous measure. 

Always in the dingy, poisonous Lon- 
don that he hated, he had kept before 
him the memory of Achill Island, seen 
once upon a brief holiday and treasured 
up as a goal of long effort that was 
often almost hopeless. He did not him- 
self know how many times he had sick- 
ened with longing for that green, distant 
shred of the world, with its clean, moist 
air, its rolling hills, its ever-courteous, 
soft-spoken people, and its low, white 
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huts that Irish exiles dream of. And 
now the gods’ caprice had turned his 
dreams to facts! 

He was utterly alone in the world, 
and asked no pity for his state. Here 
upon Achill he purposed to do such 
work as he had never yet achieved, 
alone with a few servants in the white, 
rambling house that, with its riotous 
neglected garden, he had rented for a 
song. What should a man ask more? 
Kinsfolk? He had been without them 
since his boyhcod, and did not feel 
their lack. A wite? Well, it was his 
sober theory, based upon experience 
and observation, that women were the 
very ‘devil-clogs to a man’s dreams, 
sore hindrances to his work. 


With that blasphemy in his heart, 

Arthur Boden stepped from the 
turf to the road, and was aware— 
vividly aware to his tingling finger-tips 
—of a gifl riding towards him with 
the glow of the sunset soft upon her 
face. 

It was as though she had borrowed 
of its glory, had drawn its golden gleam 
into her eyes and its red into her blood. 
She looked a witch-maiden of the glam- 
ourous hills, and yet—oh, upon second 
thoughts, she was indeed flesh and 
blood—warm, soft flesh and dancing 
blood! He had not dreamed that there 
were such women in the world. Such a 
laughing, impudent, lovely face he had 
never seen, Impudent? Yes, the word is 
displeasing, but the girl was earthy 
—daintily, gloriously, challengingly 
earthy. Her hair was a soft, dark 
brown; her eyes were a wondrous gray 
that held a yellow: gleam; and. the 
warm, wet rains and winds had given 
to her skin the delicacy of wild-rose 
petals. Her head and her small, slender 
feet were hare, and her dress was 
coarse and rough. She sat sideways 
with a wonderful swaying, natural 
grace upon the rump of a gaunt horse, 
and before her were two laden pan- 
niers. 

One of them fell with a crash upon 
the road. 

Injustice has ever been the lot of 
women. Arthur Boden gave thanks to 
the gods for the lucky accident, rather 
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than praise where it was due. He lifted 
his cap, and the girl, seeing him heave 
up the heavy pannier with scarcely an 
effort, rejoiced for her own simple guile. 
Something of the pure joy of an artist 
was hers at that moment. Here was 
strength, the strength she worshiped; 
here was such an unmarred piece of 
God’s pottery as had power to stir her 
heart. She had instinctive aversion for 
a cripple or weakness or disease, and 
where her instincts were concerned she 
was primitive as any savage. 

When the panniers were securely ad- 
justed once more, Arthur Boden turned 
and paced slowly beside the horse ° 
away from his own home, speaking of 
very trifling matters and listening with 
charmed ears to a true Irish voice, soft- 
toned as the fading lights in the western 
sky. 

And after that evening they met 
again, many times. They met above the 
groined Cathedral Rocks, upon a high, 
green slope through whose breast is 
slashed an ever-deepening cleft. Down 
that cleft a cascade of brown, peaty, 
foaming water tumbles chattering to 
the sea. Upon its banks grow heather, a 
very luxuriance of ferns, and here and 
there is a tall, stately wild foxglove. 
Deep in that fairy glen they met, hid 
from all curious eyes; and there, 
couched royally upon the springy 
heather, with the low vault of the soft, 
gray sky above their heads, and in their 
ears the song of the babbling water 
and the slow moan of the sea, the man 
told to the girl the oldest story in the 
world. 

Or they would walk at sunset upon 
those level sands below the pink 
Cathedral Rocks, when all the world 
was hushed to a sleepy golden silence, 
when the sea was gentle as a drowsy 
child, when the sky was a giant opal 
tenderly flushed and tinged with slow- 
changing glories. of color. And far 
away from them, perhaps, like a quaint 
frieze in the still, radiant light, would 
move the only other living creatures in 
the world—a man and a skinhy pony 
laden with long-leaved kelp. 

And. the girl would wonder some- 
times if. she were dreaming—if it were 
indeed herself, Norah Demmery, whom 
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the rich English gentleman was wooing 
in a fashion so strangely humble. It is 
probable that she herself would have 
preferred methods. more arrogant and 
direct. Nevertheless, she was happy, for 
the man—such of him, at least, as she 
could understand—was all that she 
would have wished her man to be. 

And he, alone in the world as he was, 
with none whom he need consider, had 
set one purpose before him from the 
moment when he had first spoken in 
the sunset glow with that barefoot 
peasant girl upon the horse. Say if you 
will that he was a Quixote, a fool, or 
made drunken by the gleam of her 
gray eyes. At the least, he asked her 
to be his wife. 

He did not readily forget the utterly 
incredulous joy with which she received 
his simple words. It was a revelation, 
sinister enough in its way, of the view 
that shé had held of his intentions. 

“Oh, but ye will not be meaning it?” 
she gasped. 

And when he assured her that he did, 
she did not answer him in words. She 
put her arms about him, with as little 
false shame and hesitation as a savage 
woman might have shown, and kissed 
him upon the lips. Her own were warm 
with tingling life and passion, such 
strong life and passion as she recognized 
and worshiped in the man who loved 
her. 

“Oh, but I lave ye—I love ye—I love 
ye!” she whispered. 

And it is probable enough that for 
he time, and in her own fashion, ske 
did love him. 


[N ONE respect, at least, her humble 

station made for the happiness of 
her lover. He was spared the irk- 
some duties and requirements of the 
orthodox engagement between equals. 
From him were exacted no soul-weary- 
ing visitations in which he must be 
displayed to bored, disparaging relatives 
as the captive of his lady’s bow and 
spear. Nevertheless, one rather striking 
interview did fall to his lot. 

It took place at his own house upon 
the morning after Norah had accepted 
him. He had just completed an im- 
morally late breakfast when his hench- 
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man, Bryan, ushered in a visitor upon 
him with characteristic lack of fore- 
thought of warning. 

“Miss Katie Demmery, sorr,” an- 
nounced Bryan, and stood with his huge 
hand upon the door surveying his 
startled master with a wide and benig- 
nant grin. 

Arthur Boden found himself wel- 
coming a very tiny lady, barefoot and 
beshawled. Her hair was gray and a 
trifle unkempt; her black eyes were 
very bright, and, with her wide, almost 
toothless mouth, they gave a curiously 
elfin look to the small, wrinkled face. 
It was a countenance for which one 
felt an instinctive regard. 

“Er—you will be Norah’s aunt?” 
Arthur Boden said when his guest was 
seated. 

“Yes, I’m her aunt,” Miss Demmery 
assented briskly. “And so you’re for 
marrying my niece?” 

Arthur Boden admitted that this was 
his intention. He also murmured of his - 
pleasure at making the acquaintance of 
her relative. And then a rather dread- 
ful silence settled down upon the pair. 

It was unhappily obvious that a sud- 
den and unexpected wave of shyness 
had engulfed Miss Demmery. It com- 
municated its malign discomfort to 
Arthur Boden, who was_ seldom 
possessed of the gift of fluent speech. 
For perhaps five minutes the strange 
couple exchanged jerky and mono- 
syllabic platitudes, and then with a 
sudden air of desperate resolution, the 
guest drew a short, black clay pipe 
from her pocket. 

“If ye will excuse me,” she said 
courteously, “I will be lighting up. ’Tis 
easier speaking so.” 

Arthur Boden could have embraced 
her in pure gratitude as he handed over 
his own pouch and then hastened to 
follow the happy precedent. The effect 
was magical. Miss Demmery abruptly 
became voluble and even eloquent from 
the heart of a blue, vaporous cloud. 

“Sure, and I am glad ye are foine 
and big,” she began. “’Twould never 
have done if ye had been a little, mean 
man.. Such could never keep Norah 
happy long. Now, young man, if ye 
have the patience to listen, I’ve ridden 
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over on me ould horse to give ye me 
blessing and wan word of ° good 
advice.” 

Arthur Boden endeavored to express 
his acknowledgments, but his visitor 
waved a tiny, wrinkled hand. 

“Hear me out, sorr, I beg. I wish ye 
happiness and I thank ye for your hon- 
est dealing. And ye may be said to have 
done well for yourself. Norah is poor 
and wanting in learning, maybe, but 
pretty enough for a queen is she, from 
the little feet av her to the crown av 
her head. And a good wife she will be 
to ye, if ye have the sinse to do me 
bidding.” 

Arthur Boden would have spoken, 
but Miss Demmery’s shyness had given 
place to a very flood of words. 

“It is firm with her that ye will need 
to be. She is made so that she will only 
heed the man that is stronger than she. 
Every man that has set eyes on her 
face has been for worshiping her, but 
only wan of thim all tuk her the right 
way. And that wan was Mike Dillon, 
her own seventh cousin, lately come 
from Cork. A foine, big man like your- 
self is he, with strong red hair, and the 
tongue av him is as rough as his hands. 
He came about his courting, and when 
he spoke to her you,would have thought 
he was speaking to his dog. And believe 
me, sorr, if you can, he was the only 
wan av thim she gave ear to at all. I 
had it in me mind that he would wed 
her—until ye came along, sorr. And I 
say to ye, be firm with the girl. Upon 
me sowl, I speak truth when I say that 
I believe it would be for her happiness 
if ye tuk a stick to her at times. She 
would be thinking the more av you for 
it. Be her master, sorr, and your childer 
and your childer’s childer shall rise up 
and call you blessed!” 

There was laughter in Arthur 
Boden’s eyes as he watched his guest 
ride away. To think of his taking a 
stick to his delicate Norah! What could 
Miss Demmery, well-meaning as she 
was, know of the real nature of her 
niece, which had been revealed to him 
alone? He dismissed the matter from 
his mind triumphantly; but her refer- 
ence to Mr. Mike Dillon was to come 
back to him at its appointed season. 
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So they were married, and for a year 
they were curiously, surprisingly happy. 
Her beauty was always fresh to his 
eyes, and she possessed much of the 
charm and exquisite tact and courtesy 
that are natural to the Irish. Let it be 
said at once that in their case the dreary 
course that seemed inevitable with so 
rash and ill-assorted a marriage did not 
ensue; to the very end the man did not 
change or weary. In-that year he even 
found forgetfulness of the dark 
shadow of fear that had always 
crouched at the back of his mind. 

And it seems that the girl was equally 
content. Her love may not have been of 
the spirit, but it was genuine of its 
kind. He had given her himself, his 
virile strength and body, and it was 
these that she adored. Also, she loved 
him ‘for his love of herself, and 
was grateful -for his constant tender- 
ness, for the clothes and jewels that it 
was his pleasure to press upon her. 
Certainly she could take but little in- 
terest in his work, and in some moods 
he was beyond her understanding; but 
she was content to wait his return to 
her more simple levels. To those who 
judge life with sanity for what it is— 
essentially a compromise—their future 
should have appeared sufficiently bright. 
And then the sword that he had always 
dreaded fell. 


H"™ awoke one morning with clouded 

sight, and with his left hand and 
arm numb and useless. He did not 
pray or make moan or outcry; he ac- 
cepted what had come to him with 
dumb finality. In the past he had prayed 
often, sometimes with sweating terror, 
that this hour might never dawn upon 
him; but it appeared that his prayers 
had not been heard. The devilish thing 
was no mystery to him; he had nothing 
to learn about it. He had seen his 
father stricken down from health and 
strength, to live for years a blind, dumb, 
paralyzed log. Now he was to become 
the like. 

Norah behaved wonderfully well 
through the first terrible days. Most of 
us, for all our weakness, can rise to 
emergencies: it is in long endurance 
that we are found wanting. She waited 
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assiduously upon her husband; she re- 
ceived the great doctor who was sum- 
moned from London, and listened with 
courage and intelligence to his verdict. 
It appeared that nothing could save 
Arthur Boden’s sight, and that he would 
never recover the use of his left arm; 
but there was hope that the disease 
would spread no further, at any rate 
for a time. The doctor was so great 
that he could afford to be mercifully 
explicit and almost human. When he 
had driven away, she went slowly up 
to her husband’s room. 

“What does he say, Norah?” he 
asked. And when she had told him his 
fate in a broken voice, he made a little 
gesture of surprise with his right hand. 

“So I am not to be quite helpless— 
yet?” he asked. “But I am to be 
blind ?” 

“Ves, dear,” she answered, and her 
voice was dull and listless. He lay and 
seemed to think for a while. His words, 
when he spoke at last, were rather cu- 
rious, seeing that man is, by long and 
accepted tradition, a selfish animal. 

“It is rather rough on you, dear,” he 
said slowly. “A quicker business would 
have been more merciful—all around. 
Yes, it is very rough on you.” 

And then, because she could not help 
feeling that it was very rough on her, 
and also because she was moved by his 
selfless courage, she quite broke down, 
putting her arms round his neck and 
crying very bitterly. If her misery 
fretted the sick man’s strained nerves, 
he contrived at least to hide the fact. 
This curious instinct that men call 
Love will sometimes give greatness to 
its victims. 

“We have got to look things in the 
face, dear,” he said when she was 
calmer. “I shall be abominably helpless, 
I suppose—at any rate at first. Oh, I 
am afraid I shall be a sickening nui- 
sance to everyone about me! Do you 
think—do you think you'll have the 
pluck and patience to bear with me— 
to put up with all the bother?” 

She bent down and kissed his cheek 
without words. His example had up- 
lifted her, and at the moment she was 
capable of any patience and sacrifice. 

“Thank you, dear,” he said gently. 
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“Well, at any rate we sha’n’t starve for 
a long while yet. The gods alone know 
if I shall ever grind out any more re- 
spectable work. How does one manage 
with dictation, I wonder? Well, ‘suff- 
cient for the day!” 


OR weeks after their talk she 
was very good to him, very gentle. 
When in a little while sight left his 
eyes forever, it was she who helped 


* him in the long, daily annoyance of 


dressing, who cut up his food, and 
guided him upon his slow walks. And 
let it be said for her that in those days 
she bore well with his occasional gusts 
of anger and irritation; for the man 
was human after all, and there were 
times when his chains bit sorely. 

Only—only as the weeks lengthened 
into months she began to weary. Few 
of us will admit the tragic fate about 
ourselves, but we all have our limita- 
tions. Nature in her case had not been 
ungenerous, but it had not intended her 
for a long, hard, exacting role that 
perhaps some few mothers alone could 
fill to perfection. It was not to marry 
a blind, partly-crippled invalid that she 
had thrown over other men—and one 
man in particular. 

And her temptation was dangerously * 
within her reach. Michael Dillon had 
begun to haunt the precincts of her 
home. Sometimes of an evening she 
would see him from a window wander- 
ing moodily to and fro with his sullen 
eyes upon the house. Once when she 
went out alone for a mouthful of fresh 
air, he spoke to her. And it was as 
though he had guessed her most secret 
thoughts. She broke away from him 
indignantly, but his words stayed in 
her memory. 

And yet she might never have failed 
—for she was not wanting in generous 
instincts—had it not been for her hus- 
band. Certainly it was he who pre- 
cipitated the crisis. For with uncanny 
instinct he became conscious of the 
danger, and he was so unwise as to 
show his fears. He became fretfully 
jealous, without allusion to the cause 
of this distrust, and unreasonably 
exacting of his wife’s care. He would 
have her always chained to his side, 
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would accept no other aid or serv- 
ice. Only very perfect love and sym- 
pathy could have borne with his queru- 
lous demands. As it was, there came a 
day when the snapping-point was 
reached. 

In the evening of that. day Norah 
sent for her younger sister, Kathleen, 
and spoke with her in her own room. 
She revealed the glories of a certain 
new dress that awoke unconcealed envy 
and admiration in the girl. Kathleen 
had something of her sister’s beauty 
and an even greater craving for its 
adornment. 

“Would you care to be wearing it, 
Kathleen?” Norah asked, and Kath- 
leen assented eagerly. 

“You shall wear it this very night if 
you choose,” Norah said; and then: 
“See here, Kathleen, I can endure to be 
shut up in this house no longer! I can- 
not bear it; it is as though I were in 
prison. I must slip out to-night for an 
hour or two, and you shall take my 
place.” 

“How will I be taking your place?” 
Kathleen asked, amazed. 

“You must sit with Arthur, and he 
will be taking you for me. Oh, it will be 
easy! He can see nothing, and your 
voice has always been like mine. How 
often has Aunt Katie mistaken it? He 
will not even know that you are in the 
house; and then I shall come back, and 
he will never guess.” 

Kathleen stared at her sister. 

“Oh, I cannot do it, Norah! What if 
he finds me out ?” 

“How will he be finding? You shall 
wear my rings, for now he is ever hold- 
ing my hands. Oh, I come near to 
screaming at times! And, Kathleen, see 
this necklace that he gave me—you shall 
wear that to-night !” 

Barefoot Kathleen 
shaken. 

“IT dont think that I dare do it! Oh, 
Norah, why will ye be wanting to go 
out to-night ? You will do nothing— 
nothing wrong?” 

Norah flushed angrily. 

“What wrong should I be doing? I 
am going out—alone—that I may 
breathe the air again and see the moon 
on the sea. Oh, I shall be going mad if 
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I do not go! He will not bear me out of 
his sight, Kathleen. He knows that I 
am in my room this moment, but in a 
little while he will be sending for me, 
and he will be angry. He will sit for 
hours, saying never a word, maybe, but — 
staring at me with his blind eyes. I am 
like to choke—to choke!” 

Kathleen was moved, but scarcely 
convinced, It is upon a man that a 
woman’s emotion works its full effect. 

“Ye will go walking alone, for sure, 
Norah? There is that great thief, Mike 
Dillon—” 

Norah stamped on the floor. 

“Mike Dillon? What is he to me, 
then? I have not spoken to him for this 
year . . You must do it, Kathleen 
darlin’—oh, you must! Come, try on 
the pretty gown, that we may see how 
it becomes you.” 

Her will was the stronger. And the 
appeal to Kathleen’s starved vanity was . 
not in vain. When she saw herself in 
the long mirror, with her cheeks softly 
flushed, her dark, half-frightened eyes 
agleam, and all her beauty marvelously 
heightened by the lovely, shimmering 
gown, she began to yield. And when the 
rings were upon her slim fingers and the 
cold stones about her neck, she had no 
heart to draw back, to take them off. 
Oh, she must be pretty, really pretty, 
for a little while! 

“T will do it, Norah, but—but—” 

Norah kissed her. ; 

“You are the darlin’ of the world! 
And it will all be well. Now you shall 
stay here, where no one will come, 
whilst I go down to dinner. I will come 
up for you when it is time.” 


HE left Kathleen, trembling but 

elated, in the twilight, and “hurried 
down to the dining-room. There ‘she 
bore with patience her husband’s peev- 
ish reproaches for her long absenge, 
the while she aided his helplessness 
with gentle skill. The maid who waited 
noticed that her mistress spoke to the 
master more brightly and with more 
affection than had been her habit of 
late. When the meal was ended, Norah 
led her husband into the drawing-room 
and then darted upstairs upon some 
trivial excuse. 
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She found Kathleen suffering from 
the terrors of reaction. 

“Oh, but I am afraid to do it, Norah! 
What will I say to him when he 
speaks?” 

“Answer_him quite quietly. But likely 
enough he will scarcely speak. He is 
sulking because I was so long in my 
room before dinner. Oh, it will be easy, 
Kathleen darlin’ !” 

Once again the stronger will pre- 
vailed. Kathleen suffered her sister to 
lead her to the threshold of the drawing- 
room. When the door had closed upon 
her, Norah listened for a moment, then 
drew a shawl about her head and shoul- 
ders and passed noiselessly out into the 
open air. Her eyes were shining and 
her blood was dancing like a flame. 

K ATHLEEN walked timidly to the 

sofa and sat down. A book was 
within reach, and she picked it up thank- 
fully, although she was no reader. In 
a moment she ventured to steal a 
glance at her brother-in-law. She had 
scarcely seen him since his illness, and 
she was shocked at the change in his 
appearance. 

As she still looked, with pitying eyes, 
he glanced up sharply in her direction, 
and she almost cried aloud, forgetting 
for the moment that he could not see. 

“What are you doing, Norah?” he 
asked, suspiciously. 

“TI am reading—dear,” she fal- 
tered, and it filled her with terror to 
note how he started at the sound of her 
voice. 

“Have you a cold?” he asked, quickly. 
“Your voice sounds—thick.” 

“Ves, I-have—a little cold,” she an- 
swered, nervously, and he seemed sat- 
isfied. 

“Reading, are you?” he asked, quer- 
ulously. “Well, I cannot read, of course. 
But you would hardly think of that!” 

‘“What—what would you like me to 
do, dear?” she asked, very timidly. She 
was beginning to realize the nature of 
the ordeal before her. 

“T—oh; I should like you to go on 
reading, of course,’ he answered, 
harshly, and then suddenly his voice 
and his worn face changed and sof- 
tened. “Oh, but I am a selfish beast!” 
he muttered. “I spoke to you like a 
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brute at dinner, Norah, and you were 
good to me. I—I hardly know what I 
am saying nowadays.” 

He rose unsteadily to his feet and 
looked towards her. 

“You are on the sofa, are you not?” 
he said. “I am coming there, too, if 
I may.” 

He moved towasds her, and she put 
out her hand to guide him to a seat; but, 
he lowered himself awkwardly, groping 
for support with his one effective hand, 
until he was kneeling beside her. He 
touched her hand with his lips, and 
again he seemed to be startled. 

“It—it is you, Norah, is it not?” he 
asked, as though in joke. But there was 
fear in his voice. 

“Yes, it is I, dear,’ she murmured, 
faintly. 

He felt the rings upon her -fingers 
and nodded. 

“Yes, yes, I was only in fun, of 
course,” he whispered. “Who should it 
be but you? Who else would put up 
with a helpless churl like me? Oh, my 
darling, my sweet, I have made it very 
hard for you of late! I have visited my 
own hurt on you, like any coward. But, 
oh, my dear, my dear, you will just have 


-to try to forgive me—have to try .to 


bear with me!” 

She whispered something in answer 
—what, she scarcely knew. 

“I’ve brought you nothing but sor- 
row,” he said, “and yet, indeed, I love 
you so—I love you so. But I’ve been 
thinking these last days and I see that 
it would have been far better for you if 
we had never met. You could have mar- 
ried—Mike Dillon, and—and have been 
happy with him.” 

She was trembling violently and could 
not speak. He waited a moment, and 
then his face lost its dignity and be- 
came suddenly weak and childish. 

“But you—you wont go to him now, 
Norah!” he pleaded. “You wont leave 
me—you would never have the heart to 
leave me, dear! Because I’m all alone— 
all alone in the dark now, Norah, but 
for you!” His lips trembled feebly and 
his blind eyes filled with tears. 

Then for a moment she forgot her 
part. She had seen this man in his 
strength, and there was something about 


THE BLIND MAN 


the change in him that touched her to 
the heart. There were fine depths in her 
nature ; and now she did what she would 
have done if this broken, pleading man 
had indeed been her husband.’ Perhaps 
for the moment it seemed to her that in 
truth he was. She folded her arms about 
him and, with wet eyes, she whispered 
passionately that she would never leave 
him, never fail him. 

But when she had comforted him, 
when she had coaxed and helped him to 
a seat as though he had been a child, 
her old, straining fear came back to her. 
She had the feeling that something ter- 
rible was about to happen—that this 
mad adventure would never be suffered 


to pass unpunished. He began to speak‘ 


to her almost cheerfully of little, every- 
day things, and she contrived to answer 
without blundering’; but as the minutes 
crawled by, her face grew white and 
tired, and dark rings showed beneath 
her eyes. As a fact, her face was never 
really young again after that night. 


SHE kept her aching eyes upon the 


clock, and many times she told 
herself that they must have stopped. 
When for two hours her ordeal had en- 
dured, and still there was no sign of 
Norah’s return, he suggested, to her 
horror, that they should go to bed. 
Somehow she contrived to answer 
lightly that she was not sleepy—that 
she would rather wait a little; and he 
fell in at once with her suggestion. 

But she had a choking certainty that 
her exposure could not be long delayed. 
To relieve the strain, she got up and 
pushed open the long French windows. 
She stood for a moment with the fra- 
grant night air cool upon her forehead. 
Suddenly out of the darkness there 
broke upon her ears the patter of a 
man’s feet running swiftly far down the 
road. 

Somehow she never doubted that the 
sound concerned herself—that the run- 
ner brought tidings of disaster. The 
night was very still, and nearer and 
nearer those thudding footsteps rang. 
They seeméd to beat upon her heart, to 
mingle with its loud, fierce throbs. It 
was a full minute before she realized 
that her brother-in-law had spoken. 
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“Some one is coming—running fast,” 
he had said, in surprise. 

“Yes,” she answered, stupidly, “some 
one is coming.” 

A man appeared in the front garden. 
He thrust past Kathleen into the room. 

“Where is the masther?” he panted. 
“Ah, God save your honor, I bring 
heavy tidings!” 

“What is the matter, Patsey ?” Arthur 
Boden asked, recognizing the man’s 
voice. Patsey told his tale in a flood of 
gasping, hurtling words. 

“John Delane was driving home in 
his gig, with maybe a taste of whisky 
inside him, and his good mare was 
going fast. The road was soft, and be- 
like the two did not hear his wheels and 
hoofs. They was walking together, and 
the gig came full upon thim round the 
corner. Mike Dillon’s leg is broken, and 
they are afeard that she is killed. They 
are carrying her here, and they bade 
me run on ahead to break the news!” 

Arthur Boden was upon his feet. 

“But I do not understand,” he said. 
“Mike Dillon, you say? But who is the 
woman that they are bringing here?” 

“Sure, it is your wife, sorr,” Patsey 
answered, with good-hearted regret. 
“Did ye not know that she was 
abroad ?” 

“My wife?’ Arthur Boden gasped. 
He put out his hand and clutched at 
Kathleen’s wrist. “Then who is this?” 

“Tt is Kathleen Demmery, your wife’s 
sister,” Patsey answered, in some 
amazement at the question. 

And then Kathleen would have tried 
to explain, sobbing and utterly terrified 
as she was. But Arthur Boden stood for 
a moment, with his body wincing and 
twisted like that of a man who has re- 
ceived a bullet-wound, béfore he sank 
limply upon the couch. 

A while later, in his naked loneliness, 
with the ruins of his world about him, 
he felt Kathleen’s hands creep out with 
a gesture infinitely tender and protect- 
ive. He could not see in her eyes the 
light that belongs to mothers, but: he 
caught those slender fingers and clung 
to them through shuddering moments. 
Their touch at last brought healing, and 
Kathleen felt his slow tears upon her 
hands. 
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At To-morrow 


THINGS THEATRICAL HAVE BEEN IN A 


BAD WAY, 


BUT WHEN YOU STUDY 


THIS ACCOUNT OF PERSONAL ACHIEVE- 


MENTS OF LAST SEASON, 


IT GIVES YOU 


HOPE FOR THE APPROACHING SEASON 


By 


EFLECTING how crassly stu- 
R pid was the theatrical season 
of 1913-14, it is cheering to 
believe that the season upon which we 
are entering cannot be worse. Good- 
ness knows, it hardly seems possible. 
And on the other hand, it is quite pos- 
sible that it will be much better. 

With no desire in the world to 
be either tragic or pessimistic, things 
theatrical really seem to have reached 
a climax, and within this year or the 
next they should right themselves— 
either one way or the other! Certain it 
is that they cannot continue indefinitely 
in the state of Jast season. 

The poor, distracted theatrical pro- 
ducer, rapidly reaching his wits’ end 
to discover the key to the situation, 
blamed last season’s demoralized state 
of affairs upon two things: our good old 
friends, the motion pictures, and the 
extraordinary dancing craze. Undoubt- 
edly, time alone—and now seems the 
time—will bring order out of the 
present chaos. 

















And while we are waiting, let us, _ 


Pandora-like, lift the lid upon the box 
in which the few treasures of last sea- 
son are hidden, and see what we can 
discover for that upon which we are 
beginning. As a matter of fact, when 
one comes to review the purely per- 
sonal achievements of last season, it 
is rather surprising to find what a 
large number of players there were 


Johnson. 


Briscoe 


whose artistic and commercial values 
were greatly enhanced. Indeed, yes, for 
many players it was a season of plenty. 
Will it be so again? 

One wonders what will be the 
triumphs—or failures—of Margaret 
Anglin, an actress who has consistently 
endeavored to give us only the best in 
stage fare, whose personal triumphs of 
19t3- 14 were the most gratifying of 
a 

Particularly was this fact of excel- 
lent offerings true of last season, when 
she made no less than five produc- 
tions, each an undertaking in itselfi— 
“Antony and Cleopatra,” “As You 
Like It,” “The Taming of the Shrew,” 
“Twelfth Night,” and “Lady Winder- 
mere’s Fan.” It was not until the 
middle of March that New Yorkers 
had the opportunity of seeing these 
productions, at which time we had be- 
come rather jaded and tired out with 
much of the truck which had cluttered 
up Broadway. 

Within a space of fourteen days she 
produced all these plays at the Hudson 
Theatre, barring only. the first-men- 
tioned, which she had been compelled 
to discard earlier in the season because 
of her inability to secure an actor who 
measured up to her standards of 
Antony. . 

Think of the amount of labor in- 
volved in making these productions, for 
Miss Anglin is both her own manager 
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expensive Shakespearean star, tal- 
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Photograph by Hysterical in their prodigal use of 

Waite, New York superlative adjectives. Not in years has 

FLORENCE a bigger personal triumph been re- 

«REPPIN corded, for in this case it came from 
oe such a wholly unexpected quarter. 

One rather looks for the fairly estab- 

lished player to progress steadily and even occa- 

sionally score brilliantly, but it carries rather a 

thrill with it when success 

comes to an absolute 

nonentity. We are told 
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MARGERY 
MAUDE AND 
MARGARET 


ANGLIN ‘ ite: i 
IN “LADY “ae . ETHEL BARRY MORE 
WINDER-_ . ¢ 

bape axe {+ i that Miss Eburne has 

ss been on the _ stage 


most all of which time 
We have no has been passed in stock 
actress in the companies—Rochester, 
American theatre to- , Toledo and Colum- 
day better equipped, in both an artistic bus being three 
and executive sense, to undertake the cities in which she 
leadership of a real repertory theatre ; has labored in this 
than Margaret, Anglin. It needed i : field,to my know]l- 
only her Shakespearean revivals to edge. She tried, 
prove that fact. May the day be an season after sea- 
early one which sees her permanently son, to get a New 
installed at the head of such an insti- York chance, but 
tution. it never came 
The morning of Saturday, March until this year,- 
21st last, probably found Maude when sheclaims 
Eburne the most surprised woman she was just 
in the world, for upon that date upon the point 
she awoke to find herself famous. of retiring 
Absolutely unknown and un- from the 
heard of, the night before, she stage, being 
scored a smashing, rousing utterly dis- 
success in the réle of the couraged 
cockney maid-servant, Cod- with her 
dles, in “A Pair of Sixes,” at prospects. 
the Longacre Theatre. In And_ only 
their efforts to praise her Bias think of that 
work, our daily dramatic white, New York large army of 


reviewers became almost MARGARET NYBLOC |, struggling ac- 
IN “KITTY MACKAY ; 


our stage. 


historyof je > 4 about thirteen years, al- 
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tors who, like the unknown Maude Eburne of yes- 
terday, are living on in the hope of some day coming 
into Broadway acclaim! Undoubtedly, the pathet- 
ically miserable Coddles will claim Miss Eburne 

for a long time to come, and, good fortune 
though it may be for her, we shall await with 

more than ordinary interest her appearance 

in a new role. 


HERE are never any halfway measures 
about the Liebler Company and _ its 

foreign importations—they either score tre- 
mendously or fail dismally. Fortunately, one 
is able to record here that their latest 
venture of bringing an actor across the f>ycmur? 
seas was an unqualified success, prob- #25: 
ably the greatest they have yet known. 
And it was all the trick of one 
play, because for a while the 
venture. rather hung in the bal- 
ance. 

For years almost without num- 
ber, managers had tried to per- 
suade Cyril Maude to try his 
fortunes in this country. The rea- 
son always given for his 
refusal was that he had White. NewYork 
no suitable play avail- CHARLES 
able, for practically "°GGES IN 
every successful piece wawnrtep” 
he had _ produced in 
London was almost at once 
snatched up for some American 
star. Finally George C. Tyler, of 
the Liebler firm, induced Mr. 
Maude to visit us last season, 


CYRIL MAUDE 
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LOIS MEREDITH 


bringing 
ging over a IN “HELP WANTED” 


repertory of plays 
already familiar to us here. 

He began his New York engagement, at Wallack’s 
Theatre, with “The Second in Command,” which John 
Drew did here twelve years previously, and this was ¢ 
followed by “The Beauty and the Barge,” already made 
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known to us by Nat C. Goodwin in 
1905. Both were given respectful atten- 
tion, and Mr. Maude was conceded to 
be the possessor of rare comedy talents. 
Then along came a new play, dear old 
“Grumpy,” by Horace Hodges and T. 
Wigney Percyval, and a mildly-success- 
ful engagement was turned into a riot- 
ously triumphant one. The play ran for 
twenty-two weeks, and if its star had 
not determined to return to London to 
present it there during “the season,” 
the piece would probably be running 
yet. 

As the fussy, crotchety, yet lovable 
old Grumpy, Mr. Maude revealed him- 
self as a rare, finished character actor, 
one we hope to see many times in 
different rdles. It is not likely, how- 
ever, that he will show us any further 
side to his talents for a long time to 
come, because he is booked to make a 
tour of the leading American cities in 
this play this season. 

-Any reference to Mr. Maude’s New 
York season would be incomplete with- 
out special mention of his charming 
young daughter, Margery Maude, who 
played the leading roles in her father’s 
support. The three ingénue leads in 
his repertory made no tax upon her 
whatever, and she played them easily 
and gracefully, just as one would ex- 
pect of the daughter of such gifted 
parents as Mr. Maude and Winifred 
Emery. . 

Strangely enough, young Miss Maude 
made her best impression upon us, not 
in her father’s company, but during a 
fortnight’s special engagement as Lady 
Windermere- in “Lady Windermere’s 
Fan,” with Margaret Anglin. Here was 
a part which gave her a better oppor- 
tunity, which taxed her talents more 
than those roles in which she previ- 
ously had appeared. Typically English 
in appearance and manner, a fine type 
of the cultured, well-bred young 
woman, Miss Maude will be gladly wel- 
comed any time she returns here, 
which, however, will not be very soon, 
as she is not to accompany her father 
upon his return, being slated to play 
the Edith Taliaferro réle in “Young 
Wisdom” when that interesting play is 
produced in London. 
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ONE thing for which we should -be 
everlastingly grateful to the now 
dead-and-gone season was the return 
to Broadway theatricals of Ethel Bar- 
rymore, after a fruitless year frittered 
away upon the vaudeville stage. Don’t 
misunderstand me, please: vaudeville is 
all very well in its way,—it is most 
diverting and entertaining, particularly 
in homeopathic doses,—but players of 
the Barrymore caliber belong altogether 
in our best representative theatres. We 
need them there, goodness knows. 

Charles Frohman made a wise selec- 
tion when he hit. upon Haddon Cham- 
bers’ dramatization of Anne Douglas 
Sedgwick’s novel, “Tante,” for Miss 
Barrymore’s use, for she has rarely 
been fitted with better material than 
as the vain, ‘self-centered Madame 
Okraska. It was in many ways really 
a consummate portrayal,’ replete with 
delicate, infinitesimal, artistic bits, such 
as always baffle one when seeing Miss 
Barrymore act. 

How much of it is genuine histrionic 
art and how much pure trickery or acci- 
dent? She does everything, seemingly, 
without the least effort, as though it 
might be second nature with her; yet 
there have been times when this gift 
has eluded her, as, for instance, in her 
very latest portrayal, Susanne, in “A 
Scrap of Paper,” of which we shall say 
nothing here. 

As I have probably said upon many 
previous occasions in these very col- 
umns, Miss Barrymore, more than any 
other actress of her position to-day, 
has suffered greatly under the blight 
of a God-given personality, her most 
ardent admirers contending that her 
gravest dramatic sins should be for- 
given because of her charm and dis- 
tinction of person. She has also carried 
many a heavy load in the way of trivial, 
light-waisted plays, ephemeral, passing 
things which were forgotten as soon as 
she discarded them. But, to return to 
our subject, no matter what the cause, 
art or trick, the effect prodiced by Miss 
Barrymore in “Tante” stands out as 
one of the very happiest recollections 
of the season. 

To touch further upon Charles Froh- 
man’s stars, one recalls having once 
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ELIZABETH 
MURRAY 


heard a 
well-known 


ger say, 
“ Maude 
Adams is 
not a_ suc- 
cess; she’s a ¥ 
habit.” A very } 
apt observa- ¥ 
tion but one 
which is scarce- 
ly fair to the 

actress _ herself. 
For a long, long 
time now, we have 
taken Mis $ Photograph 
Adams as a NewYork 
matter of BR np 
course — in- ae 
deed, in much the same spirit 

that one prefaces breakfast 
with fruit. For years con- 
ceded to be the most popular 
actress in our midst, we take 
her for granted now and pay 
tribute, no matter what her play 
may be. All of which, as be- 
fore, is manifestly unfair to 
Miss Adams. : 

Last season she added an- 
other to her gallery of por- 
traits, and it is not being too 
extravagant to say that never 
in her whole life before has 
she been seen to better prctograph by 
advantage than in J. M. White New York 
Barrie’s “The Légend of WS, S10NF 
Leonora,” a delicate, m1steavinc 
whimsical, appealing, ca- — LApy” 
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priciously feminine’ Leonora, 
just such an one as Barrie 
undoubtedly had in mind 

\ when he created her. It 
gave conclusive proof, 

if any such proof were 

needed, that if Maude 

Adams has become a 
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LOLA FISHER 


habit, it is a de- 
lightfully agree- 

fy able one and one 

? which no person 
/ in his sober senses 
/ will ever attempt to 
shake off. 


BY TAKING a firm, 

rigorous grip upon 

oneself, and by writing 

slowly and . carefully, 

with due respect to the 

words being formed 

here, one may—and 

note that I say “one 

may’—be able to 

write calmly and 

impartially of the 

acting of Elsie Fer- 

guson in ‘‘The 

Strange Woman,” that 

heterogeneous piece of 

dramatic fare com- 

pounded by William J. 

Hurlbut. One pales at the 

thought of what it might 

have been, lacking its star. 

Then, too, one gets utterly con- 

“4 fused and fussed at the mere 

” thought of the generous feast of 

pulchritude Miss Ferguson offers, 
and so finds his task doubly difficult. 
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Right here, we shall dismiss the lat- 
ter subject altogether—words are far 
too inadequate things at times. But 
Elsie Ferguson, actress, has made 
gigantic strides since her first early 
success, six years ago. She has become 
authoritative, positive, dominant, with 
the promise of latent talents, those 
which will spring into being when her 
field of labor becomes a broader one. 
It would appear now as if she needed a 
larger canvas for her effects, a role 
where her dual emotional and comedy 
talents will have an outlet. She is cer- 
tainly worthy now of the very best the 
stage has to offer. 

“Petrova as Panthea”’—that is how 
it read before the conclusion of the 
play’s run at the Booth Theatre. And 
while all of us may not take this actress 
seriously, it at least showed that a large 
part of the public does. Such a display 
of physical energy as Olga -Petrova 
puts forth as the Russian refugee, 
Panthea, in the high-flown Monckton 
Hoffe drama of that name, has rarely 
been seen on Broadway. It is a safe 
wager that she is a complete physical 
wreck at the conclusion of each per- 
formance. Her capacity for emotional 
acting has rarely been equaled here- 
abouts and one can only marvel at her 
ability, her absolute physical strength, 
in other words, in keeping it up eight 
times a week. 

One fairly turns green at the thought 
of the tremendous monetary returns 
which Frank Craven will enjoy ere he 
has finished with “Too Many Cooks,” 
the delightfully clever farce of which 
he is both star and author, and which 
set all New York by the heels at the 
time of its production at the Thirty- 
ninth Street Theatre. An ingenious, 
cleverly-constructed little play, a steady 
stream of good-natured fun, it re- 
vealed Mr. Craven in an entirely new 
light, for all too seldom it is that 
an actor possesses the knack of play- 
writing. = 

Probably most people have forgotten 
that there was produced in New York 
last season a comedy by Anne Craw- 
ford Flexner, entitled “The Marriage 
Game.” It ran two months at the Com- 
edy Theatre without creating any 
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special stir, although it was pretty gen- 
erally praised by all who saw it. As 
comedies go, it was a perfectly pleas- 
ant, agreeable evening’s entertainment, 
the sort of thing which makes theatre- 
going most worth while when prefaced 
by a jolly good dinner. As a matter of 
fact, the piece owed everything to the 
admirable cast which had been pro- 
vided by John Cort. Not in many a 
day has a better-balanced, more thor- 
oughly efficient group of actors been 
seen on Broadway. 

For one thing, it was very pleasant 
again to have Alexandra Carlisle in our 
midst, especially as she has developed 
most wonderfully as an actress since 
last we saw her in “The Mollusc.” At 
that time she seemed merely like “a 
plump and pleasing person,” of im- 
mortal Gilbert fame, but of histrionic 
skill she was utterly devoid. Last sea- 
son, however, she returned to us a 
finished, skillful actress, with a wealth 
of meaning in her every action, a sym- 
pathetic, delicate interpreter of a role 
which was none too generous in itself. 
The transformation was all the more 
complete because in appearance she was 
almost wholly changed, it now being 
easy to understand why she is rated as 
one of London’s crack beauties. For 
her portrayal of a distinctly lavender 
lady, she was praised upon every side 
without stint. It is a happy thing to 
announce that Miss Carlisle is coming 
back to us very soon, to appear in 
Charles Klein’s new play, “The Money 
Makers.” 

Besides Miss Carlisle, the cast of 
“The Marriage Gathe” also served to 
bring back no less than four favorites 
of long standing—Orrin Johnson, Wil- 
liam Sampson, Alison Skipworth, and 
Josephine’ Lovett. In the conventional 
heroic lead, Mr. Johnson was his easy, 
graceful self, while Mr. Sampson 
added still one more to his large gallery 
of inimitable character impersonations. 
But it was the two ladies who revealed 
hitherto unsuspected comedy talents, 
Miss Skipworth (good old “Skippy,” 
of the happy Lyceum days) being most 
amusing as a bridge-loving wife. In- 
deed, she had never had such a good 
opportunity in her life before, and she 
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niade every point tell. Miss Lovett, who 
used to sit patiently about while An- 
drew Mack warbléd love songs in her 
ear, was an acutely plain, over-solici- 
tous wife, and it was good to dis- 
cover that a perfectly ordinary leading 
woman may develop into a finished, 
polished comedienne. One really won- 
ders whether it was managerial sagacity 
or just blind luck which guided John 
Cort in his selection of the cast for 
“The Marriage Game.” 


NOTHER Western manager who is 

showing us that he can get a well- 
nigh perfect ensemble is Oliver Mor- 
osco. There is that remarkable “Peg O’ 
My Heart’ cast, whichhas already made 
history; and he followed that up last 
season with “Help Wanted,” in which 
the only flaw in the cast was an actor 
whose name carried more weight than 
any of the others in point of “Broad- 
way reputation.” In “Help Wanted” 
we saw for the first time Charles Rug- 
gles and Lois Meredith, two young 
players we shall be glad to see again at 
any time—the sooner, the better, es- 
pecially the Ruggles young man. For 
the past six or eight years Mr. Ruggles 
has been playing in stock companies up 
and down the Pacific coast, chiefly in 
San Francisco and Los Angeles, and he 
probably dreamed of a Broadway open- 
ing when he was about old enough to 
enter the Actors’ Home on Staten 
Island. 

But the Cort-Morosco faction has 
lately opened wide the gates which 
would probably have remained other- 
wise closed to many an unknown player, 
and we are indebted to these two man- 
agers for much new talent and new 
personalities. If they have any other 
actors lying around loose out Califor- 
nia-way, with the talent and human, ap- 
pealing quality of young Ruggles, then 
hustle them East, and hustle them quick, 
say I. 

As for Lois Meredith, her “Help 
Wanted” task was even more trying, 
for she had to impersonate an innocent, 
butter-would-melt-in-her-mouth type of 
girl, a stenographer seeking her first 
job; and that she was able to do any 
more than look the part speaks 
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volumes for her. A pretty little crea- 
ture, rather round and rosy, Miss 
Meredith, too, was graduated from the 
prolific California stock field. 

It has become a perfectly accepted 
thing in these columns at the season’s 
opening, to write in superlatives of 
whatever Florence Reed has last been 
doing. This is easy enough to explain, 
for the simple reason that Miss Reed 
is a bétter actress every time we see 
her; with each new part she shows a 
greater artistic growth and develop- 
ment. Her repertory. was increased 
this past season by two roles, Mona 
Fitsgerald in “The Girl and_ the 
Pennant,” a comedy of very brief ex- 
istence, and as the much tried Rus- 
sian Jewess, Marya Varenka, in “The 
Yellow Ticket,” in which latter her 
personal success was as great as any 
known upon the New York stage last 
season. 


"THAT stock training cannot kill a 

good actor, was further proved last 
season by Lewis S. Stone, who carried 
almost the whole burden of “The Mis- 
leading Lady” upon his shoulders. For 
half a dozen years and more he labored 
in this field, in the city of Los Angeles, 
yet when Broadway beckoned to him 
he was fully equal to his chance. His 
quiet, easy methods, his complete poise 
and self-possession, stamp him as the 
very finest type of actor, the actor who 
does not seem to act. Mr. Stone has 
come to Broadway to stay, and we’re 
mighty glad to have him. 

“Kitty MacKay,” that amazingly 
puerile, pap-like entertainment, a sort 
of hang-over from the days of Lotta 
and Maggie Mitchell, at least served 
the purpose of bringing more prom- 
inently before the New York public 
Margaret Nybloc, a Scotch lassie who 
adorned the ‘original “Bunty” cast. In 
the newer play she had a “fat part” if 
ever actress did, though it doesn’t 
necessarily follow that actor-proof 
parts are always well played. But in 
Miss Nybloc’s case, as the candid, lov- 
able Mag Duncan, she did quite as 
much for the part as the part did for 
her—nay, even more, for it hardly 
seems possible that anyone could de- 
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liver the lines with quite her quaint 
touch of sardonic humor. She made 
every word count, never missing a 
point, and was most refreshingly 
natural. 

One is wholly at a loss to decide 
which is the luckier of the two ac- 
tresses—Gail Kane or Teresa Max- 
well-Conover. During the past three 
years each has been most prominently 
before the New York public, th rdles 
which made virtually all other actresses 
green with envy. Miss Kane as the 
dashing adventuress, Myra Thornhill, 
in “Seven Keys to Baldpate,” and Mrs. 
Conover as the worldly Mrs. Garland, 
in “To-day,” have had chances this 
past season such as few players enjoy. 
And each, in her own way, was fully 
equal to her opportunify. 

The production of “The Things That 
Count” proved one thing conclusively, 
—and it was rather a surprising dis- 
covery,—that Florine Arnold, after all, 
was not a one-part actress. Hereto- 
fore, while always amusing, she was 
pretty much the same in every part; 
but it remained for her Mrs. Henna- 
berry in Laurence Eyre’s amusing little 
play, to give us a real insight into her 
talents. As the aggressive, embittered, 
yet warm-hearted old lady, she was 
most excellent. Nothing could have 
been more effective or more appealing 
than her short emotional scene with 
her daughter-in-law in the last act. 
Miss Arnold may feel distinctly proud 
of her Mrs. Hennaberry. 

Now let us take a hurried, cursory 
glance about us and note a few of the 
other personal successes of the past 
season. For instance, there was the 
successful engagement of Sir John- 
ston Forbes-Robertson, not only in 
New York but throughout the country. 
Announced as his farewell to our East- 
ern cities, he played to capacity houses 
wherever he appeared. The only so- 
called novelties of his visit were “The 
Merchant of Venice” and “Othello ;” 
all his other plays were old favorites 
in his repertory, the most popular bill 
being “Hamlet.” If this actor really 
persists in his intention to leave the 
stage, his departure will be an irrepar- 
able loss to’ the drama. 
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It might. be questioned whether. 
Franklyn. Ardell will ever again have 
such an opportunity as that which came 
his way in “The Family Cupboard.” 
Here was the actor and here was the 
part. Mr. Ardell stepped directly from 
vaudeville into one of the best all- 
round casts assembled on Broadway 
last year, and he more than held his 
own, playing the role of a “small-time” 
actor, with much distinction. 

Another case of good actors particu- 
larly suited to good parts was that of 
Barney Bernard and Alexander Carr, 
who created the titular rdles in “Potash 
and Perlmutter.” They might well 
have been the original creations of 
Montague Glass’ brain. 

We were more than glad to wel- 
come to Broadway a new comedian in 
the person of George Hassell, of Eng- 
lish birth but of considerable American 
stock training. We saw him in three 
different productions—‘“Her Own 
Money,” “Rachel,” and “The Rule of 
Three.” He was an unalloyed delight 
in each of them, displaying a complete 
appreciation of comedy characteriza- 
tion. And speaking of Hassell and 
“Her Own Money,” at least a word 
must be said here for Beverly Sit- 
greaves, who played opposite him in 
that piece. Admirable actress that we 
have long known her to be, -here she 
displayed an absolutely new side to 
her versatility, being a nagging, rather 
vulgar Harlem wife to the manner 
born, a complete transition from any- 
thing she has done heretofore. 

Though “The Temperamental Jour- 
ney” met with only luke-warm appreci- 
ation and was withdrawn in the middle 
of the season, it will be many a long 
day before one ceases to remember 
the acting of three of its principals, 
Leo Ditrichstein, Isabel Irving, and 
Josephine Victor. In all his long and 
successful career here, Mr. Ditrich- 
stein has never done anything so good 
as the artist: it was really perfect. As 
for Miss Irving, she has not had a part 
so well suited to her in years. It must 
fairly have broken her heart to sacrifice 
it. Miss Victor made the romantic 
young girl a really poetic, artistic crea- 
tion, sounding just the proper note for 
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of modern ingénue, made 
her bow as a slangy young 
person in “The Girl and the 
Pennant,” emerging suc- 
cessfully from the dé- 

bris of that piece. 
Later in the season, in 
Boston, it was my 

good fortune to see 


Photograph 
by White, 
New York 


GAIL KANE 


the character, being miles 
ahead of anything she has 
attempted before. Photograph by 

Lou Tellegen, ‘New Yor 

° . , MAUDE 

making his début  ppguenr Slechdceineks by Agia, 
here as an English- Pt New York 
speaking actor, sup- | / 4 er. 
plied a highly col- 
ored, romantic 
touch to the season, 
through his. acting 
in “Maria Rosa,” 
ardor, fire and pas- 
sion being spread 
about in prodigal 
fashion. John Bar- 
rymore, for almost “e 
the first time in his : Age abe , 
career, gave an actual Photogragis fete CORS ‘TRS 
sense of character- photograph by Men Youk were bd 
. : White, New York mistakably 
ization, as- the °) oy FLORINE I ae 
young newspaper jonnson ARNOLD os 
man in “The Yel- 
low Ticket,” playing with dig- nity and 
authority. And in this same remarka- 
bly-cast play,, John Mason, Emmett 
Corrigan, Julian L’Estrange, and Ma- 
cey Harlam formed as admira- “ ble a quar- 
tette of players as one could hope to find in 
many a season’s search. 


her in “Under 
Cover,” a 
piece in which 
she is short- 

ly to ap- 
pear in 
New York, 

and I great- 

ly miss. my 


WO absolute newcomers — reached 
Broadway—Frank Sylvester and Lola 
Fisher. Come to think of it, Mr. Sylvester 
has appeared on Main Street before, but not so that 7. 
you could notice it. In “The Misleading Lady” he by White, 
appeared as Boney, the escaped lunatic, a distinctly peaxx 
new comedy type. Miss Fisher, a distinctly new type craven 
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came back to us with a vengeance, as * 


Gapocemico in “A Thousand Years 
Ago,”..and Guy Bates Post deserves 
every credit in the world for his :sincer- 
ity and downright arduous labors in 
“Qmar-the Tentmaker.” Lyn Harding 
surprised us all by his sympathetic 
handling and thorough understanding 
sof the :réle of [lam Carve in “The 
Great Adventure,” and an absolute un- 
known, Joseph Allen by name, created 
roars of laughter through his per- 
formance of the Ghost in “Seven Keys 
to Baldpate.” 

That live-wire of intense emotional 
force, Emily Stevens, has left a never- 
to-be-forgotten impression as the lux- 
ury-loving wife m “To-day,” while 
Arthur Lewis, unfailingly good actor 
that he is, has never been seen to better 
advantage than in “The Legend of 
Leonora.” 

At least two young musjcal comedy 
actresses have every reason to be more 
than grateful to the departed season 
because they have stepped from com- 
parative obscurity into the full tide of 
public favor. They are Natalie Alt and 
Margaret Romaine. Miss Alt had ap- 
peared rather inconspicuously in sev- 
eral Broadway musical pieces, but she 
did not have her real chance until the 
production of “Adele,” at the Long- 
acre Theatre. She had not finished her 
opening solo at the first performance 
of this piece when it became perfectly 
apparent that here was a young woman 
to be reckoned with, possessing youth, 
prettiness and a surprisingly sweet, 
fresh, young voice. That first-night 
audience was won completely to her 
side, and-she should certainly travel an 
easy professional path from now on. 

New York set its stamp of approval 
upon Margaret Romaine in “The 
Midnight Girl.” And rightly, for she 
possesses a voice of beautiful cali- 
ber, rich, full and true, such a voice 
as one has not heard in musical 
comedy in many and many a day. Of 
course we are told now that she is to 
go wa-starring. Well, why not, for she 
has .all the necessary qualifications— 
personality, looks and a voice—so. we 
shall ‘be glad to welcome her at the 
head of her own company. 
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That irresistible package of Hungar- 
ian charm (sounds like something to 
eat, doesn’t it?), little Mizzi Hajos, 
came to Broadway and promptly cap- 
tured us all, first in the unfortunate 
“Her Little Highness” and afterward 
in the tuneful “‘Sari.” She has a method 
peculiarly her own, an individual style 
quite unlike anything seen hereabouts 
in recent times. She can sing and dance 
and ‘cut low-comedy capers ina surpris- 
sing manner; and she does them all, not 
only well, but with the manner of hav- 
ing a thoroughly good time of it the 
while. She works like a Trojan and 
seems to enjoy it. 

Raymond Hitchcock has _ probably 
never been so amusing in his whole 
career as in “The Beauty Shop,” which 
New Yorkers promptly took to their 
hearts from the very opening perform- 
ance at the Astor Theatre. True, the 
piece is practically a monologue for the 
star, but as there is a laugh in almost 
every line, what more could one ask of 
a Hitchcock entertainment ? 

In “The Beauty Shop,” whenever the 
star pauses for a moment, a dainty lit- 
tle creature who the program tells us 
is Marion Sunshine dances about and 
diverts us extremely. Marion has our 
approval ; don’t make any mistake about 
that. 

Georgia Caine, looking better, sing- 
ing ditto and also acting ditto than 
ever in her whole life, was a radiant 
vision in “Adele,” while Ann Swin- 
burne found it an easy thing to carry 
the stellar responsibilities of “The 
Madcap Duchess” upon her talented 
shoulders. Donald Brian and Christie 
MacDonald were two operatic stars 
who further increased their hold upon 
the public, through their respective 
work in “The Marriage Market” and 
“Sweethearts ;” and a newcomer from 
across the seas, Madelein Seymour, 
was a-sheer delight in “The Girl on 
the Film.” In “High Jinks,” a recruit 
from vaudeville, Elizabeth Murray, 
came very near carrying off all the 
honors. 

And there were others. ? 

Taken all in all, you know, it might 
have been worse. But we are hoping it 
will be better this season. 
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Editor’s Note: Jn 

this story, Julian Johnson, 
author of “Hara Kiri,’ the 
startling play produced at the 
Princess Theatre, New York 


City, this season just past, as : 
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well as a number 

of unusual stories 

and dramatic re- 

views, sums up the 

psychology of 

D’ Annunzio’s mar- 

velous new picture- 

drama, “Cabiria”’— 

now on view in several 
of our larger cities. 
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slight paraphrase of Julius Roosevelt Czsar’s incisive 
bulletin concerning Gaul. “Cabiria” came, was seen, 
—conquered. 

The very name “Cabiria” is mysterious and 
potent. I thought it a cult of some sort. Imagina- 
tive stenographers and telephone operators will 
doubtless think it the name of some romantic 
province, like Ruritania or West Forty-seventh 
street. To some it will sound eugenic, and to 

others, dietary. 

To tell the truth, Cabiria is just a little girl, 
and though during the course of the ‘great 
picture she grows into a bigger little girl, she 

is never a commanding figure, and her interest 
is merely sweet, gentle and a bit pathetic. 
The film “Cabiria” is a product of the Itala 
Film Company of Turin. It was finished early 
this year, and made a great pictorial noise in London 
and on the Continent, before 
PE ceca Louis Werba and Mark 
setaven PRIEST - THE Pe age Luescher—whose fortunes 
BURNING GOD have risen and descended 
with something of the 
7 is regularity of a see-saw 
Js |ARUSO must Y %;, : —sent its 
| be approach- ; shia poo dozen reels 
L—— ing the two- ~ < tike one UP into the 
a-day, and | should not SS soe ar THE hot pic- 
be surprised to hear “i TROPIC ture - box 
that Puccini has been <S cae dition Broad- 
collaborating with ; way i's 
Harold Atteridge on . 2 Knickerbocker Theatre. 
the next Winter Garden , The holders of the pic- 
show, since D’Annunzio ; ture have some of the 
—Gabrielle the sthete, oe artistic tenacity of that 
literature’s Omega, Art’s ogerish copyright owner, 
Exquisite—has dived head- 
foremost into the “movies.” 
They say that the Italian poet- 
novelist-dramatist first approached the silent play 
with characteristic flaming scorn. But if so, the 
ashes of his scorn are cold. An Italian newspaper, 
which I laboriously translated a word at a time 
—like a medieval friar floundering ; 
in an unfamiliar chapter of his M@¢¢éste, THE 
° . ° GIGANTIC SLAVE 
illuminated Scripture—told me wo maxes 
that less than two years ago sIENKIEWICz’s 
D’Annunzio, upon being respect- Ursus AN _ 
fully asked for a scenario, dashed Qn Nox 
off a trifle, and with the emolu- © 
ment bought meat for his dogs. But with the 
money from his latest scenario, he can buy dog- 
meat, dogs, dog-kennels, land on which to set the 
kennels, and probably a great house, too, to orna- 
ment the land. 
“Cabiria,” in America, may be characterized by 
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Casa di Ricordi, for like the Ricordis, with their Puccini 
copyrights, they require 4n orchestra of fifty men, and 
a behind-the-scenes chorus. Though the orchestra is 
directed by the resourceful Selli Simonsen, I am 
vulgar enough to ‘believe that an organ like the 
Vitagraph Theatre’s—an organ of three thousand 
pipes waiting to thrill beneath the ten fingers 
of one man—would make much more melodic 
interest than this huge, but sometimes pale, 
band, strumming, sawing, blowing, and beating 
its way as best it can in the varying van of 
D’Annunzio’s glittering barbaric horde. 

The awed press-agent, twanging his liar—or 
lyre—sings of five countries in which the picture 
was taken, two and one half years to complete 
the work, and more than ten thousand persons 
interested before or behind the scenes. With the 
usual deductions for an imagination which exists 
only to accelerate sentiment, 
the magnitude of the under- 
taking will still appeal. I 
saw miles of snowy 
mountains in ‘“Cabiria” 
—not a little salt on a 
r-@e ks 
Tea 
miw6:t 
have 
been the 
Alps, or Cabiria 
so nre - “GROWN UP” 
thing equally high. I 
saw a train of camels 
mistily enfilade the %un- 
set, their padded feet 
tossing the sand like little 
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Hannibal, “THE SWORD OF 
CARTHAGE” 


plunging prows in flaky 
water—and that must 
have been Tunis, or a 
place adjacent to the 
Sahara. I saw a hun- 
dred different views 
of the _ chameleon 
‘Mediterranean — and 
that must have been 
real, too. I saw ancient 
olive groves, and the 
still glorious ruins of 


imperial Latinity-——and- 
ruins, I’m thinking, are a 


good deal more real than 


some new art. 


And as for 


scenery: Belasco hires master-paint- 

ers and throws a panic into the spot-light marke‘, 
but D’Annunzio built a whole city. 

That truth is mighty, and will prevail, has been 

proclaimed not only by the strong, who use truth, 


Bodastorrt but by 
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the weak, who simply 


haven’t anything else to say. Yet 
it has a good stout application 
here, for three-fourths of ‘“Cabi- 
success is due to its absolute 
fidelity to the customs, garb, habits 


and petty superstitions of the peo- 

ples it depicts, and finally, to D’Annunzio’s 
insatiate fondness for vivisecting genuine human 
nature—which was a thing at once as glorious and 

as measly in the Carthaginian ascendency as in our 
time of muddled politics and interventionless inter- 


vention. 
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ARTHAGE! To him who has read, 

and dreamed, what giant visions 
the name evokes. It is a necromancy 
summoning from the dull sands of 
northern Africa religion, and art, and 
civilization buried for ages beneath 
drifting dunes. Where water trickles 
and scattered palms rise like lonely and 
mournful sentinels, a city leaps—its 
rough walls and its subtle science, its 
low temples and monstrous statues, 
arms of brown brawn and arms of 
insidious warm ivory. Not even the 
utter disappearance of Chicago would 
be as strange, as uncanny, as the loss 
of Carthage—and yet Carthage was 
lost, and one with Tyre, before Jesus 
Christ confounded the Rabbinical wise- 
acres in the temple. 

A dramatist’s, and especially, a pic- 
ture playwright’s knowledge of any- 
thing back of our time is usually so 
pitiful! A dead language is constituted 
of “thee” and “thou,” and embarrassed 
bare legs, wash-boiler shields and pot- 
helmets make for the grandeur that was 
Rome, while serious young ladies in 
quite impractical nighties are the sum- 
total of the glory that was Greece. 

But in this D’Annunzio story—how 
different! As the lights fell, and the 
house of Batto, the elegant patrician of 
Sicily, swept into view on the screen, 
it was all so natural, so lifelike, so 


- imbued with the genuine spirit of an- 


other day, that I half feared my store- 
garb was being transmuted into a 
tunic. 

Batto’s was a Roman house of the 
proportions, finishing and furnishing of 
such an institution. Batto himself, a 
big, bearded Roman in the prime of 
life, instinctively seemed to be a land- 
owner, a generous and kindly slave- 
holder, a grandly magnanimous gleaner 
of many fields. 

Cabiria came to us first as a little 
Roman child, playing the games of any 
little girl—yesterday or day after to- 
morrow—abetted by her fond nurse. 

As the game ended the night fell, 
and A£tna awoke. The eruption, which 
I suspect was only a triumph of studio 
mechanics, and not even a piece of out- 
door construction, was reminiscent only 
of Doré’s pictures of the Inferno. The 


volcano rocketed its bowels into the 
thick night, and, thrillingly illumined 
by the fire as they ran down the moun- 
tain side, went the Roman household- 
ers and their households—the eternal 
beasts of burden, the cattle, the dis- 
tracted mothers and the lost children, 
the reassuring fathers. 

Croessa, the nurse, with her little 
charge, Cabiria, lost and wandering 
upon the sea-coast, are picked up by 
Phoenician pirates. Across the Medi- 
terranean they are sold in the slave 
mart of Carthage. And here Karthalo, 
bloodless priest of Moloch, with his 
lecherous eyes and his prettily curled 
beard, buys the babe, fair-haired. as 
a delicate morsel for the delectation of 
the fire-god. 

The huge temple of Moloch, with its 
brazen Thing into whose belching belly 
little naked children are being flung, 
is a stupendous piece of scenic con- 
struction whose representations would 
hardly be possible if they were credited. 
I don’t think that a tenth of the moth- 
ers, incipient mothers or like-to-be 
mothers who see this be-statued hall of 
horrors, believe that its like ever existed. 
Sacrificing sweet-faced little kiddies to 
a gargoyle of red-hot brass seems too 
impossible—not awful, but just simply 
impossible. Yet there was a brazen 
Moloch, and great fires were made 
many a time and oft in his bowels, and 
human beings—sickened at the sight 
even in that state of semi-savagery— 
knelt and prayed believingly as the 
babies died. 

And as for ourselves—didn’t we 
legally murder some young witches not 
so very long ago? 

I’ve digressed from “Cabiria.” 
Karthalo, rector of St. Moloch’s, fat- 
tens the baby for the sacrament of his 
church, while Croessa just as deter- 
minedly plans to save her. 

On the eve of the sacrificial day, 
Croessa in despair flies down the 
Carthaginian quay, not deliberately, but 
wildly seeking aid, and so stumbles into 
the path of one Fulvius Avilla, a 
Roman patrician living for a while in 
Carthage, much as a Huertista, nowa- 
days, would loll under Carranza’s eyes, 
and pretend to be a planter. 
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With Fulvius Avilla is the giant of 
picturedom to date—his slave, Maciste, 
a mighty black of the most prodigious 
strength, epic muscles and implacable 
daring. The adventure appeals, and as 
the tiny Cabiria, writhing in the hands 
of Karthalo, goes toward the hot hearth 
of death, a great shadow leaps’ from 
behind the god—Maciste, who, fleeing 
with the baby a moment later, is fol- 
lowed by Fulvius as a rear-guard. 

Maciste, on the roof of the temple 
catapulting luxuriantly bearded Cartha- 
ginians into space as nonchalantly as 
Christy Mattsonovitch propels the hided 
sphere, is the next picture. 

From that moment “Cabiria” be- 
comes a pandemonium of valor, beauty, 
treachery, faith, multitudes, desert 
wastes, wars, domesticity, pageants, 
heights of life, abysses of destruction. 

The story takes second place, from 
then on, to the amplitude and bigness 
of the incidents. This is true, although 
it is a blow at D’Annunzio’s chief claim 
to glory—his skill as a teller of tales. 

Most of these incidents are human, 
embodied ones. The one that will linger 
longest with me is Sophonisba, daugh- 
ter of Hasdrubal. Customarily the 
Italians put their grand dames or the 
unfit into their ballets and their pic- 
tures, but here is a woman so beautiful 
that she might have made an Antony 
of Rockefeller pére. Voluptuously 
splendid as a tropic night, she is not 
only iridescent to the eye—she can act! 
In her pantomime, sometimes, you for- 
get that she is beautiful. She must have 
been surgically saved from poison, once 
or twice, to know how to die of it so 
convulsively. 

Scipio, the Consular conqueror of 
Spain, does not need the type-title that 
accompanies him on the screen. We are 
in the very presence of Rome when 
this majestic man—who looks like noth- 
ing but the Forum legged and walking 
—stalks through a fold of the head- 
quarters-tent before Cirta. 


[E I had a boy of age to study the 

Trojan wars I would send him to 
see the siege of Cirta—no books, not 
even written by a Virgil or a Cesar— 
could tell him so much of that war- 
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science we call archaic. Up the scaling 
ladders go the men of the Numidian 
Masinissa—and down they go, cata- 
pulting headforemost into unknown 
abysses, forked off the walls with 
pronged spears, blinded by the hot lead 
that was ever handy, crushed as to 
head by giant rocks flung from desper- 
ate Carthaginian hands. 

No written tale of Archimedes’ burn- 
ing-glasses would set this story so firmly 
in his mind as the destruction of the 
Roman fleet before his eyes—the arc 
from a real mirror, upon a real wall, 
the flames from real ships searing real 
waves as they plunge beneath them. 

At the end, with the virility ‘of 
Fulvius A-xilla unquenched by a most 
Argonautic torrent of adventure, we see 
him galleying happily—and forever, we 
believe—toward Italian shores—gently 
reposing in his embrace our pretty 
Cabiria now blooming in virginal ’teens, 
while upon the ship’s rail-horizon, like 
a benevolent satyr, perches that great 
black cloud, Maciste, puffing his warful 
breath into,pastoral pipes o’ Pan. 

“Cabiria,” as a whole, is a roughly- 
strung, not wholly logical strand of 
perfectly reproduced, thrilling incidents. 
It is unquestionably the world’s biggest 
picture to date, as it is unquestionably 
the world’s most perfect picture in his- 
toric, human and mechanical detail. 
This multitude of marvelous actors and 
actresses—this woman whose beauty 
might topple a throne, and this black 
Samson of pantherian agility—whoever 
heard of any of these good folk? Not I. 
Their very names are unfamiliar. The 
black is not a black at all, but a patter- 
ing son of Naples in durable Erebian 
varnish. Our Carthaginian heroes are 
just Italian “movie” actors, and our 
temple of red death is a piece of plaster 
scenery with dressing-rooms behind it. 
So stupendous are the scenes that the 
average auditor, without doubt, does 
not realize that the story stumbles 
rheumatically. frem the rescue of the 
little Cabiria, to the end of the play. 

The American film companies, never- 
theless, must seriously consider this 
picture-play, and gird their loins. 

“Cabiria” is a motion-picture mile- 
stone. 
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Cyril Maude 


in Pajamas 


‘“‘IT REACHED FOR MY SKETCH-PAD AND 


HE REACHED FOR A 


COMB AND BRUSH’’ 


By Thornton Fisher 





WILL tell you of a chat with 
] Cyril Maude. 

With a vivid mental pic- 
ture of an irascible old gentleman, one 
Grumpy by name, I sauntered, forti- 
fied against anything, into the English 
actor’s apartment in a hotel standing 
high above the hurry and bustle of 
Thirty-third Street. A glance, and my 
mental picture was shattered. 














Before me was a suave, mild-man- 
nered, middle-aged young man with 
splendidly molded head covered with a 
luxuriant growth of hair in which the 
silver threads were just beginning 
to predominate. He interrupted my 
thoughts and the erasure of my well- 
sketched mental picture with a “Let 
me take your coat,” and— 

“It’s frightfully lazy for me to be 
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arising at this hour,”—half-apologetic- 
ally, “but I was at the Hotel Astor 
lawst. night, y’know, and didn’t return 
until two. It is beastly of me.” 

I accepted his apologies, if such they 
were meant to be. It was eleven o'clock, 
and Mr. Maude was in his pajamas and 
dressing-gown. 

I reached for my sketch-pad, and he 
reached for a comb and brush. His-fea- 
tures took ready 
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America furnished the background 
for his early efforts. That was thirty 
years ago. He played Shakespeare in 
the West, everything from the second 
grave-digger to Hamlet. Each day the 
refining process. Each day work— 
more work—and more work! Next he 
appeared in London as actor and man- 
ager of his own playhouse. And then 
Grumpy, his and his daughter’s play 
that has opened 





shape on my pad. 
They are well de- 
fined. A_ strong 
chin and com- 
pressed lips are 
indicative of un- 
compromising 
purpose. His is 
the face of a lead- 
er, one who might 
take off his coat 
and start some- 
thing if the occa- 
sion demanded; 
but back of it all, 
as a direct antith- 
esis to the gen- 
eral character of 
the face, are 
kindly blue eyes. 
His speech is dis- 
tinctly English, 
full of the pet 
words and_ the 
phrases dear to 
the British heart. 
“In my youth,” 
this scion of the 
“Fighting 
Maudes” of the |g 
sritish Army ex- 
plained, “I cher- 
ished two ambitions: one was to play 
in the old Haymarket in London, and 
the other to become the Archbishop of 
Canterbury.” 
Finishing at 
whence 





Charterhouse, from 
came Thackeray, Addison, 


Leech, Steele and Baden-Powell, he 


found his burning desire to become the 
archbishop had fled. Only the Hay- 
market remained ; and his army-captain 
father only said: “Behave yourself.” 


A SHOCKING EXPERIENCE 


the eyes of Amer- 
ican audiences. 

“And while we 
have been trying 
to Anglicize New 
York dramatics,” 
he said, “London 
has become New 
Yorkized. Synco- 
pated rag-time 
has absolutely up- 
set the old town: 
London is tango- 
ing.” 

He took a few 
steps around 
the room = and 
snapped his fin- 
gers. A spark flew 
out. He snapped 
his fingers at the 
end of my draw- 
ing pencil. An- 
other spark! 

“Tm the hu- 
man dynamo,” he 
said. “I’m just 
full of electricity. 
Some say it is an 
overplus of mag- 
netism, but I 
question that. I 
have been that way since I was 
a child, y’know, and when I first be- 
came an actor and used to visit my 
uncle’s home in London, the servants 
would receive me in state and say that 
I was an out-of-the-ordinary being, one 
destined to become a _ great actor, 
y’know. Said if I couldn’t do anything 
else I could shock my audience. Ha-ha- 
ha! Ripping morning, isn’t it! Jolly 
weather !” 
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THE FIRST OF A SERIES OF 
TRUE-TO-THE-LIFE SHORT ST0- 
RIES BY A WELL KNOWN ACTOR 


She Married 
An Actor 


By 
Reginald , Pe 
Barlow ee. teen 


Moffett Studio 
Chicago 


TEGINALD BARLOW 


Editor’s Note: This is the first of a serics of dramatic fiction stories written for 
THE GREEN Book MaAGazineE by Reginald Barlow, one of the Winthrop Ames players. All 
of the stories will be found to be especially true to life and circumstance, for most of them 
have been founded on fact, either from Mr. Barlow's own experiences, or of those of per- 
sons who have recounted them to him. 

The son of Barlow, the famous minstrel of the Barlow, Primrose and West triumvirate, 
Reginald Barlow, with the exception of a term in the British Army when, following the lead 
of a Canadian friend with whom he was visiting, he served throughout the Boer War, has 
been on the stage virtually all of his life. He was one of the leading members of the New 
Theatre Company, in New York and on its now famous tour, and of one of his parts, that 
of a cockney in “Don,” Winthrop Ames said that it was “one piece of acting that stood 
out above all others.” As Scaramel in “Prunella,” and as Tai.Fah Min (Great Painted Face) 
and: Yin Suey Gong (Purveyor of Hearts), in “The Yellow Jacket,’ Mr. Barlow's work 
was prominent. This season he will appear in one of the principal réles in “What Happened 
at Twenty-two,’ a new play by Paul Wilstach. 


F ANYBODY but an actor be- 
| | gan this story, he would com- 
|}mence by saying that the 
weather was cold and the biting blasts 
were chilling him to the marrow. Such 
a description of weather conditions, as 
a prelude to a tale of woe, would be all 
right for a layman’s story, but not for 
an actor’s. As a matter of fact, the 
weather in Chicago during August is 
about as cheerless to an actor as Janu- 
ary is to a hobo. Well—to begin: 
On a particularly hot, humid after- 


noon in the cheerless month of August, 
I came in from the street and dragged 
my feet up the four flights of stairs that 
led to the little rooms that we called 
home. 
Home! Yes, it was home while she 
* was there, the bravest, truest, staunchest 
little woman a man ever had the good 
fortune to possess. I say possess, ad- 
visedly, because it was a case of mutual 
possession. 
As I opened the door, I saw her 
straining her eyes in the bad light over 
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her embroidery in the endeavor to keep 
the roof over our heads, whileI haunted 
agencies and waylaid the agents like a 
sleuth, in a vain search _ for an en- 
gagement. po A 
other day gone and not fj a thing 
in sight,” I said de- , spair- 
ingly, as I kissed the p> up - 
turned face. “Bennett /° s ay s 
there’s not a_ thing doing; he 
says the summer stocks are 
all having rotten busi- ness and 
most of ’em wont last another 
week; but if I° will fi wait until 
about the first of (;/ October he 
can get me a New { York pro- 
duction. But what's fi 

the use of that? We a 

want something 4% \) 
now—right now— jam 
this minute! You / 
know. this can’t go 

on much longer. 
We've got to do 
something.” 

I caught a smoth- 
ered sigh as she 
crossed the room 
and lit the gas. As 
the light fell on 
her face, I could 
see that she had 
been crying. The 
load was too 
much for her—she had given 
up—she, my Nell! Through 
all our troubles she hadn't 
ever’ whimpered; hard 
luck had always _ been 
met with a smile, but 
now— 

For the first time, 

I realized what sac- 
rifices a woman will make 
to-be near the man she 
loves. 

Nell was the daughter 
of a> famous Chicago 
surgeon—who worshiped her, but who 
in a moment of crazy anger had turned 
her out, disowned her because she dared 
to love an unknown actor. She had 
sacrificed a luxurious home for me, and 
here she’ was, tasting the bitter dregs of 
abject poverty! The thought of it was 
maddening. 


“MY SUBLIME 
HORSE, REMOVE 
HIM.” ENTRANCE 
oF Tai Fah Min 
(REGINALD BARLOW) 
IN ACT I OF 

“THE YELLOW 
JACKET” 


Photograph by 
White, New York 
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I had a good engagement when I met 
her, and everything was bright, but 
a panic year had knocked things the- 
atrical galley-west. Then a long illness 
followed my marriage and left us with- 
out money, and, consequently, without 

friends. Also my hair had turned gray, 

and I was no longer considered for 
juvenile parts. I felt her hand on my 
shoulder. 

“Come out of it,” she said, with a 
poor attempt at cheerfulness in her 
manner. “What are you dreaming 
about? It’ll all come right in time; 
don’t you worry. My boy’s going to 

make a big hit be- 

fore-long. Now you 
see if I’m not right. 

There, come now, it will all 

turn out for the best—it 

always does. But if you'd 
let me go to my father and ask 
him to help us, I’m sure he 
would be glad to. I know 
he wouldn’t allow his 
> only child to starve, if 
~, he knew it.” 

“Starve? Not on 
your life, dearie; not 

if I can help it.” 

But the unconscious 
stab in her words had 
gone home. My soul 
withered beneath it. 

“You mustn't go 

back to your father, 

unless—yes, I guess 
he would take you 
back, but it would 
be only on condition 
that you would 
never see or speak 
to me again. I’ve 
never seen him, but 
from what you 
have told. me of 
him, I’m sure he’d 
never fall for an 
actor as a son-in-law.” 

“Look here, Tom,” she replied, firmly, 
as she sat on the arm of my chair and 
circled her arm round my neck: “I’m 
yours—not my father’s. Where you go, 
I go. I am what you are. Because you 
happen to be in hard luck doesn’t make 
any difference. I didn’t marry you be- 
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cause you were an actor, but because I 
Joved you, and that’s all there is to it.” 

She need never have given voice to 
her sentiments. I could read the abso- 
lute fidelity in her eyes, the clearest, 
purest blue eyes in the world. How 
pretty she was! The white forehead 
with its clustering mass of gold-brown 
hair, the delicate contour of the cheeks, 
the quivering lips! 

After a while I picked up The Clipper 
from the table and began to look 
through the ads. I had looked 
through it be- 
fore, but had 
seen nothing 
that appealed 
tome as a pos- 
sible chance. 

Of course, there 
were some that 
might have, if I 
had had the req- 
uisite amount of 
wardrobe, but 
while I was not ex- 


to look at in the matter 
of clothes, still it 
couldn’t be said that I 
filled the re- 
quirements of 
the ads. that 
said, “Must 
be good 
dresser, on and 
off.” 
As I glanced down 
the columns, my eyes rested 
on a small insertion, which read: 
WANTED QUICK! 


The Morgan Stock Company. Good gen- 
eral-business man that can do. genteel 
heavies.. Salary low, but sure. Harry 
Lindley, Mer., Clark’s Hotel, Chicago. 


“Gee!” I said. “If I could only get 
that, it would be the very thing to tide 
us over till October. Look, Nell, see 
this? I’m going after it right away. It’s 
no use waiting till morning ; somebody 
else might beat me to it. The hotel is 
only across the bridge. Anyhow, it’s 
my last chance and I’m going to 
take it.” 

‘“What «do you mean, your last 
chance?” she.asked. 


REGINALD 
BARLOW, AS 
Scaramel, 
AND LESLIE 
. PALMER AS 
actly a human derelict ee 
, 

STATUE, ‘IN 
“PRUNELLA”’ 


“I mean that if I should fail to get it, 

I shall: quit—throw up all idea of the 

stage as a means of earning a living 

and—well, go out and beg, if need be, 

and—well, I’m not going to see you 

wear your fingers out, as you’re doing 
now.” 

I picked up my hat, kissed her, and 

went out with her words of encourage- 

ment ringing in my ears. 

When I reached the 

street it was raining, as 

only it can rain in Chi- 

cago, and in a few 

minutes I was wet 

to the skin. But I 

hurried on in spite of 

it, and before long I 

found myself in 


we, =n front of the dingy 


hotel named in the 

advertisement. 

I asked the clerk 
if Mr. Lindley. was 
in, and learned that 
he was up-stairs in 

his room. I made my 

way up the long flight 

of stairs that led from 

the office to the upper 

regions, and knocked 

at the door. A 

nasal voice 

bade me 

come in. 

My heart 

was beat- 

ing like a 

: trip-hammer. 
Was it going to be yes, or no? 

“You have an ad. in The Clipper,” 
I said. “If it’s not too late I~” 

The man was. standing before a hazy 
looking-glass, adjusting his Windsor tie. 
Taking:a black, evil-smelling cigar from 
his mouth, he turned and appraised me 
from head to foot. 

“You’re too late—filled the part an 
hour ago,” he said, and went on work- 
ing with the tie. 

I slunk out quietly and closed the 
door. My feet had suddenly become 
leaden, and my eyes had:a feeling as if 
I, were! looking through thick gauze. 

I couldn’t go home: she mustn’t 
know that I failed again. It drove me 
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crazy to think that I was the mill-stone 
that was dragging her down. If I were 
out of the way, she’d be free to go 
back to her father, and learn to for- 
get me. Some women can forget; per- 
haps she could. She had suffered 
enough to shut out all memory of my 
face for ever. 

The rain had come and gone, but the 
thermometer still registered around 
ninety. Nevertheless, for some reason 
or other, I shivered. I was crossing the 
bridge, and I stopped for a moment to 
watch the serpentine flashes of light 
that were reflected on the murky water 
from the bridge. lamps. The tugs and 
scows lying on the breast of the waters, 
the bridge-man smoking his pipe out- 
side his sentry box—everything seemed 
peaceful except the raging torment in 
my brain that made life a grim joke 
to me. God help me! The temptation 
was strong. The fascination of the 
river, with its glaring, yellow eyes, 
burned into my very soul and held me 
prisoner. . 

I looked up and down the bridge. 
There seemed to be no one on it but 
the bridge-man, who was dozing, and 
a woman walking slowly along the op- 
posite side. I vaulted one leg over the 
rail, and laughed aloud. The black 
water would soon put this fire out, 
and— 

A strong hand dragged me back on 
the bridge and swung me round. I 
faced two men: the one, tall and gray- 
bearded, the other, younger, but still 
an elderly man. The older man held 
my arm as in a vise. 

“You damned young fool!” he said. 
“You would throw your life away like 
that? What for? Nothing! Now look 
here: Suppose you sell it to me for— 
let’s say five thousand dollars.” 

I gasped, stammered incoherently, 
and actually trembled at the knees just 
as if I had received a knock-out blow. 

“Five thousand dollars!” The words 
seemed to choke me. 

“Yes; that’s what I’ll pay for it. You 
surely have some one you love or who 
loves you, to whose credit we could 
place that sum in a bank—some one to 
whom it would come very much to the 
good, eh?” 
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“Good God! Yes indeed I have—a 


“wife!” 


“A wife? I withdraw my offer! I 
would have claimed your life as forfeit 
for having saved it from the river, 
but Pll give it back to the woman who 
is waiting for you at home. Good 
night.” 

_ I grabbed his arm and almost shouted 
in my desperation: 

“Wait a minute!” Five thousand 
dollars would mean a fortune to Nell. 
“My life is of no use to me or to my 
wife,” I gasped. “I'll take your offer. 
I’m desperate ! Fr 

“All right,” said the older of the 
two men. “A desperate man cannot be 
tamed in an hour. Come along with 
us.’ 

The men placed themselves on either 
side of me, and together we walked 
toward the Sherman House, where a 
taxi was hailed and I was lifted 
into it. A whispered direction to the 
chauffeur, and they jumped in beside 
me. We whirled through and out of 
the loop by Jackson Boulevard, and on 
to the West Side, but I soon lost the 
exact direction we were taking. My 
mind was in a chaotic state over 
the strange vista of events that had 
opened up before me, yet the same 
desperate resolution to see it through 
remained. 

I cast a furtive glance at my com- 
panions. They were both well dressed 
and apparently men of some position. 
The occasional flashes of light that en- 
tered the taxi from the street-lamps 
were reflected in myriad jets of vari- 
colored lights as they fell upon a large 
diamond on the ungloved hand of the 
older. 

It did not seem that we had been in 
the cab but a few minutes before it 
pulled up before an imposing looking 
house, and we got out. The cab dis- 
missed, we three walked up to the front 
door—which the man, whose offer I 
had taken, opened with his latch- key. 
We entered the hall, lit with a hand- 
some bronze electrolier which stood on 
the newel post at the foot of the stairs. 
Everything about the place gave ample 
proof. of the owner’s wealth. We passed 
from the hall into’ a beautifully-ap- 
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pointed library, shutting the door and 


drawing the curtains. The older man 


pointed to a chair, drew another and 
sat down in front of me, while the 
other sat by an open fire-place and 
smoked a cigarette. 

“You will, of course, have 
wondered why I should 
make this extraordinary 
offer to you.” He spoke 
in a low, measured tone, 
not showing a sign of ex- 
citement. “You will prob- 
ably think me a madman, 
but the fact is that I 
am _ considered 
one of Chi- 
cago’s leading 
surgeons.” 

“The whole 
thing has got me 
buffaloed,” I ad- 
mitted. 

“Just so,. and for 
that reason I’m going to 
explain everything to you. 
You’re in hard luck—at 
least, I guessed you were 
from what I saw of you to- 
night, and I offered you five 
thousand dollars for a life that 
you had found was of no 
further use to you. Isn’t 
that so?” 

“Tt surely is,” I re- 
plied. “I’m down 
and out. I can’t get 
a job and I’m drag- 
ging down with me 
the best and 
bravest little girl in 
the worl d—the 
woman I would 
gladly give up my 
life for. And that’s 
just what I’m will- 
ing to do right now 
if it will make things 
easier for her.” 

I suppose I would 
have gone on in the same strain -in- 
definitely if he hadn’t stopped me, with 
a movement of his hand. 

“My object in bringing you here is 
this: you are to submit yourself to an 
operation, in fact; a dangerous opera- 
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tion, which, it is quite possible, may 
cost you your life. If it does, any per- 
son you care to name shall have the 
five thousand dollars in cash, or it shall 
be placed to your credit in a bank. If 
you survive the operation—and 
thereare, of course, many chances 
in your favor—I will put you 
in a position that will re- 
move all danger of pov- 
erty. Desperation and 
courage are 
quite often 
synonymous, 
and a des- 
perate man is 
just the person 
I want for the 

experiment.” 
While I had no 
intention of backing 
out of the bargain, I 
couldn’t help search- 
ing the steady gray 
eyes of the man in 
front of me _ to 
convince myself 
that he was on 
the level, and 
in his right 
mind. I could 
see nothing but 
absolute truth 
and sanity. I don’t 
know whether it 
was fear, horror, or 
just plain funk that had 
hold of me, but my hands 
were clammy, and perspira- 
tion blinded me as he con- 

tinued: 

“It is not necessary to go into 
technical details,” he said, rising 
and walking up and down in 
front of me. “Of course, I 
ought to tell you before we 
start that the operation will 
be on the brain. Perhaps you 
don’t know—in fact, I know 
you don’t know—that each 
and every section of the brain per- 
forms its own particular function; and 
no man has, as yet, been able to deter- 
mine the exact seat of the mind or, at 
least, no one has ever been able to 
demonstrate it beyond doubt. It has 
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baffled all the great physicians of 
ancient and modern times; it has 
defeated all the efforts of our greatest 
anatomists. 

“Now I am convinced that I know 
all there is to be known about the 
human brain under the present condi- 
tions of surgery. I have few equals in 
Chicago as a surgeon, and I believe 
that by subjecting a living man, whose 
brain is undergoing a temporary de- 
rangement, a brain-storm, as it were, 
such as yours is, to a daring operation 
it may be possible to solve the problem. 
Before we commence, I must guard 
myself against any annoyance or incon- 


venience if a fatal result of the opera- - 


tion should be misrepresented: so I 
want you to sit down at this desk and 
write a letter authorizing me to oper- 
ate upon you, as it, has been found 
necessary on account of a peculiar men- 
tal disorder, and that, should it prove 
fatal, no blame for your death can be 
attached to anybody. My position as a 
doctor in this community will answer 
for the rest.” 

I followed him to the desk and sat 
down while he drew a wallet from the 
inside pocket of his vest and laid be- 
fore my eyes five crisp one-thousand- 
dollar bills. 

“Here is the money,” he added. “The 
conditions are strange, I admit, but 
think of the good that money will do 
for those who love you, as well as the 
good you will be doing for the rest of 
humanity.” 

I picked up the money in a daze. I 
remember folding it carefully and put- 
ting it in the fob pocket of my trousers. 
I grasped the pen that he held before 
me, and began to write. The minutes 
passed, and I wrote the statement like 
one m a dream. The pen seemed to 
move mechanically across the paper. | 
couldn’t believe that the whole thing 
was not a ghastly nightmare, but never 
once did it occur to me that I was not 
doing exactly the right thing. Finally 
I got up and placed the paper that I had 
written and signed, in the doctor’s 
hand. 

“If anything happens that I don’t 
get through this alive, I am trusting 
you to see that my wife gets this 
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money,” I said. “You will find a date- 
book in my pocket with my wife’s 
address. I place myself completely in 
your hands, and, from what I have 
seen of you, I think I can trust you.” 

He shook my hand as if. he were 
greeting an old friend, and bade me 
follow him into an adjoining room. As 
he opened the door, he turned to the 
other man, who had been silently smok- 
ing cigarettes through it all, and ordered 
him to bring a pitcher of hot water. 

The room was practically empty 
except for a long, white operating table 
with straps attached, which stood in 
the center. Over it hung two powerful 
are lights. 

I can’t remember everything that 
happened, because, even now, as the 
memory comes back to me, I can see 
lights and bottles and shining surgical 
instruments dancing a tango around 
the stern, set faces of the two men. I 
knew I was lying on my back strapped 
to the table and that my knees were 
numbed by the strange, weird reality 
of it all. 

I: felt that a close-fitting bag was 
being placed over my face and that I 
was breathing a sickly vapor. A pan- 
orama of my whole past life seemed to 
pass before my eyes. I thought of Nell 
—of her love. I refused to breathe: 
perhaps, after all, even if my life was 
of no use, it belonged to her and she 
had a right to it. A sudden determina- 
tion took hold of me that I must live— 
must live for Nell’s sake. 

I tried to get.up, but the straps held 
my body down, while two strong hands 
grasped my head and held it firm. 

“Nellie!” I formed her name with 
my lips. My brain was throbbing like 
an engine ; my eyes seemed to be full of 
blood, yet I could see her dear face 
shining brightly through it all. I tried 
to release myself again. I must live! 
My Nell wanted me! A few short days 
of struggle and privation with her was 
infinitely better than an eternity in the 
great unknown—alone. 

Bang! Bang! Ting-ting! Br-r-r-r-r-r! 
What is this? I thought. Is it finished? 
—and I suddenly realized that some one 
was trying to get in the house. I could 
hear voices—many voices—and for 
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some reason, it seemed inexplicable. I 
could hear what they were saying: 

“Hurry up, Doctor. Automobile 
knocked her down, so we brought her 
here. I believe she’s a goner—” 

The doctor grabbed the bag from my 
face and I heard him say: 

“Bring him out of it, Davis. I wont 
be able to operate until I’ve finished 
with this woman, whoever she is.” 

He dashed out of the room and I 
began to fill my lungs again with.God’s 
pure air, which quickly revived me. 
Davis loosened the straps and I sat up, 
throwing my feet over the edge of the 
table, which brought me facing the 
door, through which the doctor was 
reéntering. There was a look on his 
face that told me plainly that some- 
thing out of the ordinary had hap- 
pened. 

“Get this young man into another 
room where he can wait till I’m ready 
for him,” he half-whispered to Davis. 
“No! Never mind. We will postpone it 
indefinitely. My daughter has come 
back to me.” 

I don’t know what it was— intuition, 
second sight or mind-reading. I just 
knew it, and I gasped with terror as 
the realization of it all burst itself into 
my foozled brain. An accident—Nellie 
—her father—the man before me now 
—her father—the great surgeon—of 
course— 

I don’t know whether I went 
through, or past, the doctor. Anyhow, [ 
found myself in the library again, the 
lamp on the table casting a soft glow 
over a little knot of figures grouped 
around.a large leather couch. I tore my 
way through them, only to stagger and 
fall beside the limp form and bloodless 
face that lay on the pillow. 

“Nellie! Sweetheart! What has hap- 
pened?” 

And then I kissed her dear face, and, 
laying my head close to hers, I sobbed 
bitter tears of anguish and remorse. 

I heard the doctor dismissing the 
men who had carried her in. I heard 
him saying “Thank you—good-night.” 
Then I felt his hand on my shoulder, 
and I heard him say: 


“You poor kid, it’s all right—every- 
thing is all right.” 


"THE DAYS merged themselves into 

weeks, and still she hovered between 
life and death. Worn out with watch- 
ing, her father and I sat beside her bed 
—both drawn by the same magnet. But 
the spark of vitality remained, till at 
last, one beautiful morning, I found 
her glorious blue eyes resting on my 
face, and a blush illumined her cheeks 
while her lips murmured: 

“Tom!” Just a whisper—nothing 
more. But it was enough. I would have 
crushed her to my heart then and 
there, but her father intervened and 
held me back. 

“Not yet,” he said in a husky voice. 
“You must come away now. Later on 
you can see her, but it might be danger- 
ous to excite her now. Go and thank 
God that she has been given back to 
us.” 

Not for a long time afterwards did 
I find out exactly what happened that 
night. 

When I left home to answer the 
ad. in- The Clipper, Nellie had de- 
tected a note of desperation in my 
voice. So she followed me to the hotel 
and waited until she saw me come out. 
The look on my face was enough. She 
determined to see her father at once, 
so she started out on foot, resolved to 
lay our case before him, and to beg for 
his pity and help. Just as she reached 
the corner opposite his house, an auto- 
mobile turned sharply and ran _ her 
down, the machine passing over her 
and away. 

To this only do I owe my escape 
from a possible death on an operating 
table in the interest of science. In fact, 
the odds were all against me im the 
gamble with the mighty Reaper. 

Nellie never knew, nor does she 
know now, but what the object of my 
visit to her father’s house was identical 
with her own. The facts that her father 
overcame his scruples regarding his 
daughter’s marriage with an actor, and 
that only two people besides myself 
know the secret, are enough. 











Sage Stage Stuff 
By O. M. 


SAMUEL 


“OLD MOTHER BURLESQUE’’ 





HE Drama and its sister 
Musical Comedy have been 
explained, extolled and exor- 
cised, but the Drama’s moth- 
er, Burlesque, has never re- 
ceived just its just or unjust 
due. Time was when a strictly family 
periodical would not treat of the un- 
draped arts, such as sculpture, paint- 
ing and burlesque, but a current univer- 
sal back-to-nature movement has made 
treatment of the subjects good form. 

Burlesque has been handed down 
from the ancients—hence its jokes. A 
manager named Al Fresco, who ran 
an airdome called the Acropolis, some 
hundred years B. C., near the City of 
Athens, is accredited the originator. 
This frisky Fresco fellow had a pret- 
ty free rein—or reign. There wasn’t 
any local censor, the fire and moral 
laws demanding none. 

The Acropolis had a large seating ca- 
pacity. Receipts, however, weve not 
enormous. Box-office statements, un- 
earthed recently, show they were not 
more than those of to-day. Of course 
there were no night shows, and mati- 
née prices, then, as now, were reduced 
—which would tend to deplete the gross 
haul. Also, because of heavy dews 
the early-morning performances were 
sometimes eliminated. 

Board-bill passes were honored at 
first performances. They were given 
to artists by the management, the ar- 
tists in turn giving them to bonifaces 
for personal upkeep—an endless shame 
scheme for assuring the equivalent of 
receipts. 

Fresco was the Ziegfeld of his time. 
He did not believe virtuous entertain- 
ment was its own reward. His first 
troupe was called “Fresco’s Fulsome 
Fairies,” the chorus harboring more 
that was heft than deft in the mat- 
ter of line and outline. 


Fresco originated the money-chang- 
ing, water-in-the-hat, duel, bank, table, 
blackmail and race-track “bits,” em- 
ployed so much now. ’Twas he, too, 
who first featured an Oriental dancer 
—a feature not entirely of the feet. 

Present-day and -night burlesque 
aims at modernity. It’s mostly a two- 
part -affair, divided in the middle by 
an “ollio.” The parts are sub-divided 
into German, Irish and Hebrew 
comedians, soubrettes, leading ladies, 
choristers, costumes, scenery, “bits” 
and numbers. The program usually 
gives the principal comedian credit for 
writing the book and lyrics, and the 
musical director, the music. It looks 
classy. Musical selections are sand- 
wiched in between “bits.” Just after a 
comedian has stepped on the “prop” 
stomach of a confrére, and while the 
rafters resound with the reek of rau- 
cous raillery, a somber-visioned per- 
son will emit “The Curse of an Ach- 
ing Heart,” making the crowd so sor- 
rowful they will laugh at anything 
following, regardless. This is known as 
maintaining the proper psychological 
effect. 

Burlesque has long been famed and 
defamed for its costumes and the lack 
of them, although be it said for the 
managers, they are esthetic in that the 
abbreviation is cumulative. Burlesque 
is responsible for the irresponsible slit 
skirt, now worn by women of the very 
best understanding. 

The prime essential of burlesque, 
however, is tights. Without them, bur- 
lesque would not be burlesque. Into 
them, about them, phalanxes of tout 
ensembles and stout ensembles have 
marched to glory. A burlesque show 
without tights simply isn’t. Styles in 
tights change just as tights are 
changed. For instance, the coming year 
they will be close fitting. 
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How the Blonde 
Woman Should Dress 


BY ISABEL IRVING 


Editor’s Note: This is one of a series of inter- 
esting as well as practical articles on the absorbing sub- 
ject of dress. They are prepared by stage favorites who 
have studied dress asa part of their art. Next month 
Jobyna Howland will write for the tall woman. 


|ATE has been kind to blondes in many respects, 
but in none more than in its consideration to her 
in the matter of dress. Generally speaking, a 
blonde can wear anything and wear it becomingly and 
with picturesque effect. 

For this reason if for no other, I am glad that I have 
never quarreled with my fate in being born a blonde. / 
To have fair hair, a light complexion and blue eyes is / 
to reduce your clothes cares to a minimum—I had # 
almost said to nothing. 

There is a great deal of speculation about the 
blonde, but I can assure my readers, after enough 
years of being a blonde to have tested the con- 
dition thoroughly, that no especial character or 
set of characteristics belong to her. Self-analysis 
—an art in which I am experienced and piti- /7 
less—has shown me that I have quite as many 
traits in common with my brunette friends as 
with those of my own coloring. 

We blondes are of no colder nature than 
brunettes. It is untrue that we are more 
amiable than they, more optimistic, more 
spiritual. Blondness is simply a mask f/ 
behind which we hide, and, hiding, con- / 
ceal a large variety of women. Aspart / 
of the masking we wear blue and 
white, the spiritual colors, even 
while we slander our neigh- 
bors or: nag: our hus- 
bands. From 


Photograph by Moffet Studio, Chicago 
ISABEL IRVING IN A YELLOW CHIFFON EVENING GOWN 
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which you may gather that although I 
am glad to be a blonde, I hold no 
brief for myself or my sisters of the 
lighter coloring. 

Blondness is a labor saving gift 
bestowed upon us. Blondes ought really 
to be more intellectual than brunettes 
because they have more time to use in 
improving their minds. They have 
hours to spare every week which the 
brunette must.employ in the great 
feminine problem: “What shall I 
choose to make me look my best?” 

There are types within types. 
of blondes. There is the golden 
blonde; like Grace George. The 
red blonde is beautifully repre- 
sented by Billie: Burke. The ash 
blonde, with hair so light that it 
looks almost silvery, was typified 
by Ida’ Conquest, who retired 
from the stage and has be- 
come a wife, a mother and 
the gracious 
chate- 


MISS IRVING IN.ORCHID 
CREPE-DE-CHINE-TULLE 
AND VELVET GOWN 
AND HAT 
laine of a charming home at 
Elmsford, N. Y. There is also ‘ 
the blonde bruin, the brown ° 
blonde, my own type. For these | 
there are many color harmonies. f+ 
The most clearly defined seems 
to be those required by the red 


ae 


blonde. Her preéminent clothes color is 
brown. One of my ecstatic girlhood 
recollections is of Ada Rehan coming 
to rehearsal one afternoon and being 
greeted by everyone with exclamations 
of admiration. 

“Oh, how lovely you, look!” we 
chorused. 

“T always look a AB 
brown,” she P 


best in 
said. “I 
ought al- 
ways to 
wear it.” 
M iss 
Rehan was a 

reddish — blonde. 

Very thoroughly I 
learned, with a 
girl’s  fathomless 
impressionableness, 
that brown is the color 
of colors for the red- 
dish blonde. Nor was 

it of the youthful 
lessons I’ve 
had to un- 
learn. 


Photogravh 
by White, 
New York 
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The ash blonde, the brown blonde, @ 
and particularly the golden blonde, 
can wear anything she wishes. No 
color is taboo for her. Her sartorial 
limit is not one of color but of oc- 
casion. All colors suit her, but of 
course all colors do not suit all occa- 
sions. 

Blondes -are blondes and enjoy im- 
munity from apparel bans as far as 
their coloring is concerned, but there 
is a grand division of blondes that 
has nothing whatever to do with their 
coloring. There is a marked line of 
demarcation between the thin blonde 
and the fat one. As a rule blondes are 
slender. You notice that? Thinness 
seems to belong to their type. The 
average blonde is thin. If she is, she 
may be a law unto herself in the 
matter of dress, especially as tocolors, 
but the fat blonde should be discreet. 
For her it seems that but two colors 
exist, black and blue, very dark blue 
that is nearly black. 

A rule I have followed in dress 
and one which I recommend for 
other blondes is to dress for the 
street in such 
a way as 
to sub- 
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MISS IRVING IN “THE TRUTH,’ 
WEARING A COLDEN BROWN CHIF- 
FON GOWN — ORANGE FLOWERS 
AT CORSAGE, BROWN TULLE HAT 
—YELLOW ROSES 


F blonde is a conspicuous 

' -type. To render her type as 

conspicuous as nature per- 

mits at home and at evening 
affairs is permissible. On the 
street it is vulgar. 

I genuinely believe that the 
time is coming—is nearly here— 
when all women will dress as 
severely for the street as if they 

due the color scheme which nature has were going to church. For that time 
given. At home and in the evening, dress the blonde should be grateful. The 
so as to accentuate your blondness. transient and immodest fads of huge 

Blondes should never forget that the buckles on shoes, of hats worn on the 
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ear, of low-necked frocks, of coats ese 
open to the waist revealing masses of Rew York 
white lace or a too sheer white blouse, 
are most unbecoming to the blonde. iss IRvING 
Already of striking type by reason of IN A BLACK 
her coloring, they sliriekingly bespeak CREPE DE 
further attention for her. All those ee aan 
dress devices, unbecoming to her on 4x yeqver 
the street, are lovely at home. I admire rynic, vest 
them. I follow them. But to bare an _ oF waHITE AND 
expanse of throat on the street where APPLE GREEN 
everyone may see is—ugh! To speak TULLE, AND HAT 
moderately, it is unbecoming. ra enn oot 
For myself, I wear on the street only aap 
black or blue, or if I break the rule, jus 
it is only for the darkest shades of 
brown. I never wear even the demurest 
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gray on the street. For the evening I 
wear whatever I like. As I write, I am 
bidding an affectionate farewell to two 


vivid evening gowns that have served - 


me well this winter. One was a deep 
cerise, the other a brilliant green. I 
have enjoyed wearing them and have 
received compliments about them. But 
although my friends admired these 
gowns, I was happier when I wore 
a black tulle evening gown, and [| 
thought I looked my best on these oc- 
casions. White and pale shades of any 
color are good evening tints for a 
blonde, though as I have already said 
she may wear what she likes. 

Most women dress up to their eyes, 
their hair or their complexions. I have 
considered none of these, but the en- 
semble. I have considered suitableness 
to face and figure and divided by two— 
that is, I have struck the average. My 
practice has been not to dress for the 
face nor the figure alone, but for both. 
I think a great deal too much is said 
and thought about dressing to empha- 
size some one good point. To my mind, 
it is like holding one note of music too 
long. It is like falling in love with the 
sound of your own voice and talking 
incessantly to gratify that love. I do 
not believe a woman should always ask 
herself, “Will this harmonize with my 
hair?” or “Will this brighten or dim 
my eyes?” or “Will this make my skin 
look paler or rosier?” The questions 
should be, “Will this be generally be- 
coming?” “Will it stand the test of my 
good days and my bad days?” “Is it a 
costume that will be mood proof?” I 
choose a gown as I do a friend, for 
congeniality, and I try to be equally 
sure of each. 

The blue-eyed blonde need not worry 
about anything but the occasion. Any 
dressmaker will tell you she is the easi- 
est person to dress. She is very happy 
in mauves and violets, for in them blues 
and reds are mingled as the tints of 
her blue eyes, her pink cheeks and her 
red lips. Pink matching her cheeks is 
very good for her. 

Form myself I have always avoided 
and disliked heavy materials. To wear 
a stiff, heavy silk would be physical 
suffering for me. Women are like 
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cloths. There is a type that resembles 
chiffon. The chiffon woman _ should 
wear soft materials, the softer the 
better. 

In summer I vary this rule somewhat. 
I have a great liking for piqués, for the 
sole reason that they can be kept clean. 
At our summer home at Siasconset, 
Mass., we cannot send garments to a 
dry cleaner’s expecting them back in a 
few days or a week. For that reason, I 
bar white silks and flannels and serges 
from my summer wardrobe. Instead, 
I select serviceable white materials, and 
of all serviceable white materials piqué 
is the best. I don’t like starch. I should 
like to banish it from the list of earthly 
commodities. But far better the stiff- 
ness of clean starch than that a dust col- 
ored spot, or a family of such spots, 
should offend the eyes. So piqué is a 
compromise candidate for my summer 
wardrobe. I don’t like severe tailored 
shirtwaists, but I wear them—another 
summer - at - Siasconset | compromise 
measure. 

Velvet, especially in a dark shade, 
preferably black, is an ideal frame for a 
blonde. Better, though, that it should 
be light-weight velvet. Next to these 
are black chiffon and crépe de chine in ~ 
the rank of desirableness. 

On the subject of hats, it is the time 
and place that must decide our choice. 
And town and country demand two 
distinct styles of hats. In town I like 
best the little hat, and I never wear a 
really large one. They seem to weigh 
me down. They destroy any elasticity 
I possess or seem to possess. A large 
hat is for a large woman of imposing 
presence. My best friend never claims 
either of those qualities for me. Chic, 
small hats delight me—those of the 
same color as my- gown. Certainly they 
must harmonize with it. A black hat is 
usually a refining crown for a costume. 
Nor do I stickle about materials. Velvet, 
silk, straw, satin—they are all one to 
me. But the line is everything. Lines 
are ninety-nine hundredths of the suc- 
cess of a gown. They are one hundred 
per cent of the becomingness of a hat. 
They must follow the lines of the head 
and face, if the lines of the head and 
face are good. If not, they must sup- 
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plement them. They must add what a 
head lacks. If the face be round, the 
hat must supply the angles. If the fea- 
tures are sharp, the hat must be a 
drooping thing of graceful curves. 
There should be little trimming on a 
really smart hat. The beginning and the 
end of wisdom in buying hats is the 
line. The heavy hat is not merely a 
mistal-e. It is a crime. 

A dressmaker is our first lieutenant 
in the campaign of dress. I choose mine 
as I choose a family physician. The 
family physician knows one’s constitu- 
tion and adapts his treatment to it. The 
long term dressmaker learns the indi- 
vidual style and adapts the changing 
style to it. No dressmaker does her best 
for us the first year. She is hampered 
by her slight acquaintance with that 
never easily grasped quality, our per- 
sonality. The second season, if she is 
conscientious, she does better. The third 
she begins to triumph and we begin to 
shine. We must give dressmakers a 
chance. Like wine, time mellows good 
ones and renders them invaluable. 

1 always avoid mixed effects in a cos- 
tume. I dislike the severe, tailored suit 
worn with a frivolous lace blouse. If 
I wear a severely tailored suit I wear 
a tailored shirtwaist with it. But I am 
not likely to wear the tailored costume 
I have described. I incline to the light 
and bouffant in dress. But I try to get 
my effects in dress both on the stage 
and in private life through simplicity. 
I do not like an aggregation of colors. 
No contrasts are permissible to me nor, 
in my opinion, to any other blonde, save 
black and white. A blonde in black-and- 
white is nearly as lovely as she is in 
blue—though if she must wear but one 
color, let it be blue. If one shade, let 
it be dark blue. Once I thought I 
couldn’t wear yellow. Asserting my 
right of a blonde to wear any color, I 
finally wore it, liked it and found it 
becoming. But while I feel that I am 
looking as well as I can in a blue frock, 
and have the same assurance in a yellow 
one, yet I should feel uncomfortable in 
a blue and yellow gown. It would rob 
me of whatever personality I may 
possess and make me self-conscious and 


ill at ease. I have seen many smart 
gowns in old gold and Chinese blue, but 
I would not wear the combination even 
if the gown were very smart. And after 
all, I think becomingness should be the 
first thought. Many people think it nec- 
essary first to look smart. It’s all a 
matter of opinion. Robert Hichens says, 
“In these days, it is smart not to be 
smart.” He also adds: “In supreme ele- 
gance there is something mental that 
is lacking in supreme smartness.” 

A famous beauty of the brunette 
type said that while she would have 
been born blonde, had the matter been 
left to her, she was reconciled to her 
dark coloring by the fact that blondes 
do not know how to dress. She argued 
that the ignorance or carelessness in the 
matter of dress subtracted one-half 
from their beauty, Knowing that a 
blonde can wear anything well, she en- 
deavors to wear it all at once. “A 
woman thinks if she is a blonde, that is 
her warrant to dress like a Christmas 
tree,” said our cruel critic. 

Let us learn from the truth, however 
unwelcome it is. Let us wear the colors 
we choose, as much of one color as we 
wish but not more than one color at a 
time. Let us avoid rainbow effects. 

One word more. It concerns the type 
which no blonde wants to become but 
which we must all accept as a gift of 
time, the ageing blonde. I shrink, as do 
all women, from the harsh term “old.” 
For the blonde in whose hair silver is 
appearing, whose skin is losing its rose- 
leaf texture and freshness, whose eyes 
are slipping farther back and growing, 
though almost imperceptibly, smaller, 
whose figure is thickening a bit, to this © 
blonde, gray and purple come as color 
comforters—gray with a touch of blue 
and rose in its garniture, purple in its 
deep regal shades. Let her avoid gray 
with black. That combination belongs 
to her dark-haired sister who is coming 
into the class defined as “iron gray.” 

As her colors ‘soften, so should her 
expression. For the blonde should try to 
fulfill that wish of a young genius who, 
looking upon the passing procession of 
humanity, cried: “Lord, when I am old, 
let me be sweet!” 
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The Truth About 
“The Truth’ 


INSIDE FACTS REGARDING 
CLYDE FITCH’S GREAT PLAY, 
AND IT’S LATEST SUCCESS 


By 
Vander- 
heyden © 
Fyles 





\T took 
| a long 4 
time, 
but Grace 
George has final- 
ly got her wish, 
When Clyde Fitch 
was at his height,—that 
is to say, from the first 
year of this century, when 
“The Climbers,” “Captain 
Jinks of the Horse Ma- 
rines,” and “Lovers’ Lane” 
were novelties and current 
simultaneously in New  pictograph 
York, until his untimely by 2", 
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GEORGE 
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death in 

1909, when 

only forty- 

four years 

old, yet author, 

wholly or in part, of 

nearly fifty acted 
plays—almost every 
prominent or would-be 
prominent American 
actress endeavored to in- 
duce him to write a play 
for her. That was 

CLARABLOOD- only natural. As a 
Warder 1x Maker of stars his 
“THE TRUTH” fame is unrivaled. , 





THE TRUTH ABOUT “THE TRUTH” 


To disregard entirely the multitude 
ofilesser actresses who owe their first 
successes, if not their absolute débuts, 
to him, such as Mary Nash, Ruth May- 
cliffe, Lucile Watson and Harriet Otis 
Dellenbaugh, he brought Ethel Barry- 
more, Clara Bloodgood, Zelda Sears, 
Amy Ricard, Georgie Drew Mendum 
and Sarah Cowell LeMoyne forward 
from obscurity to places in the front 
rank, at single bounds; he «supplied 
ulia Marlowe, Annie Russell, Blanche 
Walsh, Effie Shannon and Olga Nether- 
sole with the plays that proved the 
turning points, financially, in their 
careers; and he not only made stars of 
Maxine Elliott, Elsie de Wolfe and 
Amelia Bingham, but when he ceased 
to write for them, they retreated to 
vaudeville or complete retirement. So 
why should not ambitious actresses 
have besieged him to write for them? 

In the light of her subsequent devel- 
opment. as a brilliant comedienne, it is 
not cruel to recall that Grace George 
was elevated to stellar rank many years 
before ‘her ability justified it. As the 
wife of a wealthy and influential man- 
ager, she was put forward prematurely. 
In a way it retarded her development. 
Other players, more talented but less 
fortunate, were inclined to ridicule her. 
From long experience, professional 
critics began to take it all but for 
granted that Miss George would: prove 
inadequate to each new role. A: saying 
grew up, as each autumn came round 
and the managerial plans for the season 
were announced, “And what is Grace 
George going to fail in this year?” 

Then. one spring, about seven years 
ago, she acted in Sardou’s “Divorcgons” 
and gave the best performance of her 
career. She was praised, but ‘not ex- 
travagantly. Undaunted, she went to 
London in the same piece. It wasia case 
of the prophet in a strange land.\With 
no impressions of her amateurish; more 
or less| presumptuous, years to confuse 
them, the London critics saw only the 
excellence of this one impersonation. 
And the point is not that the American 
critics redoubled their praise on her 
return in the same réle, but that her 
performance was actually twice as good 
as previously, the actress having gained 
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the needed authority and confidence 
from unstinted praise, after years of 
being made to feel an upstart. 


HIS -change might have — been 

brought - about by Clyde Fitch. 
When Miss George’s husband was ex- 
travagantly spending energy and wealth 
to establish her as a star, he offered 
practically unlimited inducements to 
Fitch to fit a play to her. Judging by the 
dramatist’s amply-proved discernment, 
plus his daring in giving leading rdles 
even to amateurs, it is a little odd that 
he did not see her latent talents and 
accept the offer. But common gossip to 
the contrary, Fitch~ was not a~mer- 
cenary dramatist. He wrote what he 
believed in. 

Having written it, however, he cer- 
tainly did place his\work to the best 
advantage possible. He was generally 
supposed to write his plays around 
whatever stars offered the biggest 
money. That was far from the truth. 
The fact is, he listened to all such prop- 
ositions. Then he refused them and 
went his way. He thought out his char- 
acters entirely independent of any 
actual personalities, just as any author 
of the first:rank does. Then—and only 
then—he wrote to whatever star most 
nearly filled ‘his ideal, and said he would 
write‘ the play she wanted. It might be 
three weeks after they had talked to- 
gether; it might be ‘three years; it 
might be never. In the case of Miss 
George, it was never—that.is, it was 
not: until he had been dead ‘five -years, 
and ithe actress, with the valuable co- 
Operation of Winthrop Ames, took up 
a finished, acted, published: work of his, 
—-just as, for instance, they took down 
“The School for Scandal” from the 
book-shelf and revived it. , 

Although’ hailed in -Boston, when 
new, as “the greatest play ever written 


:by.an American author,”: considered by 
‘Pitch one of his best three pieces and by 


many of his soundestecritics as his best, 
the most successful: of all his plays in 
London, the one to be translated into 
more languages than any -other and 
acted .in more lands, and, in many 
American cities, a ‘substantial success 
until the tragedy ‘that cut short its 
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career, “The Truth” was practically a 
novelty to New York when revived 
there recently. And this is especially 
surprising, inasmuch as a charge made 
repeatedly against Fitch in his lifetime 
was that his comedies were “too New 
Yorky” for success in the country at 
large. 

Furthermore, it is true that such 
dramas of similar type to “The Truth,” 
as “The Climbers” and “The Girl with 
the Green Eyes,” were many times 
more successful in the metropolis than 
“on the road.” Few plays have had 
stranger careers than “The Truth.” 
Fitch wrote it for Clara Bloodgood. I 
never heard him say so, but I believe he 
preferred writing for her to writing for 
any other actress. Professionally, she 
was a creature wholly of his making. 
Though personally one of the most bril- 
liant women of our time, as everyone 
who knew her has no doubt, it can 
never be proved how much of her his- 
trionic genius was her own and how 
much was Fitch speaking through 
her, just as Sardou*was most elo- 
quent through Sarah Bernhardt, 
Pinero through 
Mrs. Pat- 
rick 
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THE story of “The Truth” i 
more the story of Clara 

Bloodgood than of Clyde 

Fitch; for whereas it 

was only one of 

many plays with 

him, it became 


Photograph by 
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Campbell, and Ibsen through Betty 


Hennings ; 
for Mrs. Bloodgood played only one role of con- 


GRACE GEORGE AS Becky Warder, A 
IN THE FIRST ACT OF 


sequence by any other dramatist. 
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an obsession with her, almost her 
existence. In a way, the story 
of all of Fitch’s best work 
(as _ distinct 

f rom. the 

farces, usu- 

ally from 

French. or 

German 

sources, 

made 


ES ETRE 
AND CONWAY TEARLE AS Lindon, 
OF “THE TRUTH” 
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. 
for necessary cash) was so intimately 
associated with Mrs. Bloodgood, until 
her tragic death, that it is hard to speak 
of one without the other. 

Personally, they were loyal friends, 
though the very keenness of their wit 
sometimes made deep wounds. Mrs. 
Bloodgood had appeared only as an am- 
ateur—in the company of New York- 

ers that has in- 
cluded, at 
one 


wig) 
FERDINAND 

GOTTSCHALK AND MISS 
GEORGE AS Roland AND Becky 
Warder IN THE FOURTH ACT OF “THE TRUTH” 


Photographs by 
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time or another, Mrs. Peter Cooper 
Hewitt, Teresa Maxwell-Conover, 
Elsie de Wolfe, Edward Fales Cow- 
ard, the late Jacob Wendell, Jr., Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles DeKay and Mrs. 
Brown Potter—when financial mis- 
fortunes overtook her and suggested 
the professional stage as a means of 
livelihood. The friendship of Miss de 
Wolfe, by that time an actress of 
standing, of Elizabeth Marbury, whose 
financial success as a play-broker was 
largely due to her faith in Fitch through 
many struggling years, and of Clyde 
Fitch himself secured her a hearing. 
She appeared first with the now- 
extinct Empire Theatre Company, then 
led by William Faversham and Viola 
Allen, acting the small role of a Pa- 
risian dancer, escaping to the German 
frontier during the Franco-Prussian 
War, in the first act of “The Con- 
querors.” The incident was a lively sup- 


per, with the intoxicated German officers mak- 
ing gay with the Parisiennes. “I had only one line,” 
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Mrs. Bloodgood told me, years after- 
ward; “but the scene moved so rapidly 
that usually by the time I had got up 
courage to speak it, my cue was long 
past.” 

Two parts with Annie Russell, one 
better and the next a little better still, 
followed in “Catherine” and “Miss 
Hobbs ;” but those rdles—and a few 
played semi-professionally in a stock 
company organized one summer for 
the Newport Casino by May Robson 
and the former Earl of Yarmouth— 
were all the experience Mrs. Bloodgood 
had before she came under Fitch. The 
delay would not have been so long had 
Charles Frohman not been unable to 
discern-any merit in “The Climbers,” 
probably Fitch’s best play and written 
for the .Empire. Mrs. Bloodgood had 
inspired the character of Julia 
Godesby, a study in miniature, yet the 
keenest, most authentic and original of 
all the famous Fitch portraits of 
femininity. The same actress was to in- 
spire Mrs. Lake in “The Way of the 


World,” Jinny Austin in “The Girl 


With the Green Eyes,” Millicent 
Hampton in “The Coronet of the 
Duchess,” and Becky Warder in “The 
Truth,” all painted on larger canvases, 
but none so fine in finished art. Fitch 
would not sell “The Climbers” with- 
out Mrs. Bloodgood. Several man- 
agers refused it. Then Amelia Bingham 
came forward from the ranks of lead- 
ing women with the ambition to form a 
stock company of the best grade and 
the financial backing to do it. “The 
Climbers” had the advantage of sup- 
plying nearly a dozen rdles good enough 
to show off the extraordinary company 
she assembled. Naturally, she took the 
nominally leading rdle for herself. But 
Mrs. Bloodgood played Miss Godesby 
—and her fame was made in one 
night. Still, that the success of the part 
was by no means due solely to Fitch— 
that the rdle was not “actor-proof’— 
was proved before long when, mis- 
calculating a little, Fanny Ward pro- 
duced the piece in London, with H. 
Reeves-Smith and Sydney Valentine in 
the parts acted here by Robert Ede- 
son and Frank Worthing, Lottie 
Venne iri Madge Carr Cook’s role, the 
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in Amelia 
Julia 
was a 


beautiful Lily Hanbury 
Bingham’s, and herself as 
Godesby—and the drama 
failure. 


OWEVER, this article set out 
merely to tell the truth about “The 
Truth,” so let us hasten up to it. After 
the first season in “The Climbers,” 
Mrs. Bloodgood aroused ill-feeling in 
the breast of the amiable Amelia by 
retiring, putting the actress-manager 
to the disadvantage of taking the play 
on tour with a substitute Miss Godesby. 
Mrs. Bloodgood did this to play the role 
supposedly second to Elsie de Wolfe’s 
in “The Way of the World,” when she 
again carried off the “hit,”—and, be- 
fore the season was many months old, 
she was out and Mrs. LeMoyne was 
in her place. Then came her début as 
a star. This was in “The Girl With the 
Green Eyes,” which no less an author- 
ity than John Corbin declared Fitch’s 
best play, and which, in any case, 
brought him the first serious, official 
recognition from such men as Profes- 
sor Brander Matthews and Professor 
Baker. This play lasted Mrs. Blood- 
good two years—one in New York and 
Boston, the other through the country. 
At least, her tour would have carried 
her to San Francisco and the Coast 
cities; but, after that great section of 
the country—so touchy about not get- 
ting the “original New York casts’— 
had been worked to a. fever-heat over 
the new star, a telegram from Minne- 
apolis arrived saying she had gone 
East and did not know when she would 
rejoin the company. William Laim- 
beer, to whom she had been married 
a year before, had been stricken with 
typhoid fever. His wife nursed him 
until he was well and then calmly re- 
joined the play, which had been doing 
disastrous business because of her ab- 
sence. A year ago, while motoring on 
Long Island with W. K. Vanderbilt, 
Jr., Laimbeer was killed by a train 
that struck their car. The tragedy of 
premature death seems to have touched 
Mrs. Bloodgood on all sides. 
After the production of “The Girl 
With the Green Eyes,” Fitch wrote 
“The Coronet of the Duchess” for her ; 
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and, more or less justly, it was a 
failure. That might have been avoided 
had Fitch’s disposition and Mrs. 
Bloodgood’s experience with the ways 
of theatrical managers been different. 
The dramatist was always impatient, 
always in a whirl of work. He was 
frequently rehearsing two or even 
three plays at a time. (A quarrel be- 
tween him and Ethel Barrymore, 
though one that did not last, resulted 
from the fact that he was staging 
“Captain Jinks” and “The Climbers” 
at the same time and that he seemed to 
give all his attention to the latter play, 
allowing her, then making the most 
important step of her young career, to 
get on as best she could.) Of him, 
Shakespeare might have said one pre- 
miére doth tread upon another’s heels, 
so fast they follow. Two and three 
within a month were not extraordi- 
nary; sometimes two came on the same 
night. Such was the case on January 7, 
1907, when “The Truth” and “The 
Straight Road” were revealed simul- 
taneously ‘on two sides of Times 
Square, leaving the critics divided as 
to which to favor. 


fitcH was preparing the “Duchess” 

play leisurely, or as leisurely as he 
could do anything, when a failure at 
the New York Garrick Theatre, where 
it was due two months later, left that 
stage yawning for an_ occupant. 
Charles Frohman urged him to hurry 
on his new play, cutting down re- 
hearsal time and omitting the prelim- 
inary tour that more than once had 
turned a Fitch failure into a success. 
After some slight protest, the author, 
ever nervous and impatient, consented ; 
but Mrs. Bloodgood begged not to be 
brought in unprepared. However, she 
was over-ruled; the comedy was sub- 
mitted to critical judgment with all its 
imperfections on its head; and it was, 
of course, a failure. But some good 
came of the disappointment, for this 
left Mrs. Bloodgood at the start of a 
season without a play, and she accepted 
an offer to appear in the “all star” cast 
of “Man and Superman,” which gave 
her the chance to show what she could 
do without Fitch. 
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Then came “The Truth.” Of it, 
Elisabeth Marbury said, only the other 
day: “Fitch was very fond of ‘The 
Truth’ and often talked of it as one of 
his best plays. “The Truth,’ ‘Nathan 
Hale,’ and “The City’ were his favorite 
plays. To me, the tragedy about Fitch 
has always been that he was taken away 
at the very time when his talent seemed 
to ripen and mature—when at last he 
had acquired the deep human touch— 
touched its deeper possibilities. Clyde 
Fitch left three posthumous plays. “The 
City’ was one of these. The other two 
have never been produced and never will 
be produced. They are not up to the 
standard of ‘The City’ and ‘The Truth,’ 
and neither Clyde Fitch’s parents nor 
myself would consent to have them 
given to the public. For it is as the 
author of such plays as ‘The Truth’ 
and ‘The City’ that we would wish him 
to be remembered.” 

On January 7, 1907, “The Truth” 
was acted for the first time in New 
York, at the Criterion Theatre—now 
given over to the “movies.” The cast 
was: 


William J. Kelly 

William B. Mack 

George Spink 

Hodgson Taylor 

Messenger Boy Frederick Harrison 
Becky Warder Clara Bloodgood 
Eve Lindon ......... Mrs. Sam Sothern 
Leeta PPGGer ec Elene Fraser 
Mrs. Crespigny Zelda Sears 


In one particular, this was not the 
original cast. When the comedy was 
acted for the actual first time—Cleve- 
land, October, 1906—J. E. Dodson was 
the scapegrace father of the lying 
Becky. Oddly enough, he was unsatis- 
factory. Nor was William B. Mack, 
who, in Mrs, Fiske’s company, had 


‘already given unmistakable indications 


of the marked ability that- has made 
him so successful in “Within the Law” 
of late, as good a Roland as he should 
have been. Even before the New York 
“run” was over, he was dropped and his 
place filled—though pretty weakly 
filled—by John Emerson, producer of 
many Fitch plays, the man. who put 
the manuscript of “The City” into 
shape after Fitch’s tregic death, and, 
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FERDINAND GOTTSCHALK AS Roland, AND 








GRACE 

GEORGE Photograph 
by Otto Sarcny 

Company, New York 


most recently, chief actor and part- 
author of “The Conspiracy.” Would 
that Fitch could have lived to see 


inimitable 
in the 


Ferdinand Gottschalk’s 
realization of the character 
Ames revival. 


SIDNEY 
BOOTH 
AS Warder 


OMPARISON of the o1iginal and 
present presentations of “The 
Truth” leaves the scales almost equally 
balanced, except in the matter of scenic 
investure, Ames having far outclassed 
the beauty and detail of the adequate first 
production. Passing over Zelda Sears, 
the Mrs. Crespigny of both casts, the 
men are generally better now and the 
women generally poorer. None of his 
predecessors could compare with Gotts- 
chalk as the broken old aristocrat; and, 
in addition to playing the unhappy role 
of Warder with more authority and 
ease and nicety of diction, Sydney 
Booth is the class of man who might 
be Becky’s husband and a person in the 




















; 7 sort of 
ISABEL ‘| i 
IRVING AS ; society 
Eve Lindon : indi- 

pes ¢4 ted, 
which his predecessor could not possi- 


bly appear. 

Where Conway Tearle, as the insinu- 
—_ Lindon, falls a little short of 
George Spink in the character, is in 
missing the lightness—the gay and 
utter disregard of consequence—that 
gives reality to the rdle and distin- 
guishes it from the ordinary villain. 
Isabel Irving, playing the vindictive 
Mrs. Lindon, gets out of the role as 
much as one might have thought was 
in it had one not seen Mrs. Sothern. 
Miss Irving lacks the distinction and 
imposing beauty of her predecessor; 

.and she is so like Grace George in type 
as entirely to destroy the sense of 
contrast, temperamentally and _physi- 
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ZELDA SEARS AS Mrs. Crespigny, IN “THE TRUTH” 
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cally, that was so valuable when Mrs. 
Bloedgood and Mrs. Sothern were the 
women at odds. As for the incidental 
role of Laura Fraser, it is of so little 
consequence that I cannot recall the 
original performance; but Fanny Hartz 
is entirely satisfactory. 

Remains, then, enly Clara Bloodgood 
and Grace George. The difference is 
hard to define, and the pointing out of 
it is apt to seem much more of a dis- 
paragement of the present actress than is 
either meant or justified. In a sentence, 
it is the difference between first-class 
ability, developed to its utmost by in- 
telligence and training and experience, 
and natural-born, sheer genius. Miss 
George, in spite of a rather trying voice, 
plays everything that is written down 
about as well as any living actress could. 
Clara Bloodgood did as much; but also 
she suggested—by little movements of 
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the hands, such as Duse makes; by 
momentary, unconsidered glances, such 
as Ethel Barrymore is mistress of ; by 
a catch in her throat, such as only 
Maude Adams now knows how to sway 
an audience with—a thousand little 
shades of meaning and emotion that 
cannot be put into any spoken word. 


HE TRUTH” did not fail in New 
York—it never started. The ways 
of managers are strange. The whole 
unhappy business need not be dragged 
out from its grave: Fitch and Mrs. 
Bloodgood are both dead. Boston had 
praised the comedy as the “greatest play 
ever written by an American author.” 
A commentator, sometime later, wrote, 
“Yet thereafter it was a failure in New 
York; or perhaps I should say ‘there- 
fore.’” 

The best authorities in the metropolis 
praised “The Truth” and were enthu- 
siastic over Mrs. Bloodgood; but be- 
fore the public was given time to judge 
for itself, the play was hustled out of 
town. The blow was one from which 
Mrs. Bloodgood never recovered. Fitch, 
firmly entrenched financially, thought 
less of it and was soon up to his neck 
in a new scheme. Also, he had more 
confidence and always had a clear idea 
of the exact value of his own work. 
“He had a remarkable sense of values,” 
according to Miss Marbury, who prob- 
ably knew him as well as any living 
soul. “No mediocre play of his did he 
ever consider great, and I have never 
seen him carried away by a first-night 
audience. He himself always knew 
whether a play got over, and the audi- 
ence never affected his opinion of a 
play. I well remember one occasion 
when Madame Modjeska appeared. The 


house was unusually sympathetic, and - 


I have never seen more curtain-calls 
than she received that night. As he 
closed the door to my carriage after the 
performance, Clyde Fitch turned to me 
and asked: ‘Do you think it will stand 
two weeks? Or only one?’ Not for a 
second had he been deceived by the 
enthusiasm of a first-night audience. 
He never made a fool of himself. He 
was a pleasant man to have dealings 
with becaus2, unlike most authors, he 
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had no exaggerated notion of his own 
value or his own work. He had a re. 
markable faculty of knowing how much 
his work was worth. He never objected 
to having lines cut or passages altered. 
He considered it in a remarkably com- 
mon-sense way. Clyde Fitch was really 
nis severest critic; and at the same time 
he knew how to estimate his own 
value.” 

To Mrs. Bloodgood, the blow was 
staggering. The financial unrest that 
culminated in the great panic of the 
following autumn had affected her hus- 
band seriously. But most of all, her 
pride was hurt. “I went on the stage 
because it was the only way I knew 
to earn my living,” she said to me one 
time, when “The Girl With the Green 
Eyes” was bringing her substantial re- 
turn and her husband was extremely 
prosperous; “and now I intend to stay 
on until I have justified myself as an 
actress, and then stop.” 

She had reason to believe that time 
had come with “The Truth.” But the 
sudden closing in New York put the 
stigma of failure on her. An interview 
with the manager who had produced 
the play and then withdrawn it is said 
to have been stormy. Anyway, it ended 
with Mrs. Bloodgood handing over a 
large check and retiring from the office 
as owner of “The Truth.” A rival man- 
ager took it up and sent her out on the 
road, at the head of a reorganized com- 
pany. 

Then came almost the worst blow 
of all. On April 6, at the London 
Comedy Theatre, Marie Tempest pro- 
duced the play, achieved a tremendous 
personal success and carried the piece 
to the longest run of any of Fitch’s in 
England. The cast was: 

Allan Aynesworth 

Dion Boucicault 
Dawson Milward 

Horton Cooper 

Donald Calthrop 
Marie Tempest 
Grace Lane 
Sybil Carlisle 
Rosina Filippi 

The published play is dedicated by 
Fitch to Marie Tempest “in grateful 
admiration for her triumphant Becky.” 
That, however, is not the slight to Mrs. 


Messenger Boy 
Becky Warder 
Eve Lindon 
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Bloodgood that some people have tried 
to make it out, for he had already dedi- 
cated “The Girl With the Green Eyes” 
to her, in equally enthusiastic terms. 
Mrs. Bloodgoed was not so small a 
woman as to be hurt by the success of 
another actress in a role she had 
played—but it was the implication that 
the success on top of failure was due 
solely to Miss Tempest. And what per- 
haps stung most of all was the answer 
given by an international manager, un- 
questionably the most powerful at that 
time, when he was asked the difference 
between Mrs. Bloodgood and Miss 
Tempest as Becky. “Oh,” he said, 
“about three thousand miles.” 


EXT autumn, with William Cour- 

tenay, David Todd, Harry Bennett, 
Marcia Tremaine and Mariana Thur- 
ber in her company, Mrs. Bloodgood set 
out on another American tour in “The 
Truth,” chiefly in the South; and, con- 
sidering the financial crisis throughout 
the country, she. was well rewarded. 
She had reached Baltimore by the first 
week in December. On the afternoon 
of the fifth, she and some members of 
her company occupied a box at the 
matinée of “Society and the Bulldog,” 
a comedy by Paul Armstrong which 
was being tried by a repertory stock 
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company. She left before the perform- 
ance was over. At the hotel, she told 
her maid she need not call for her to 
go with her to the theatre, as she some- 
times did, but to be at her dressing- 
room in time, for the evening perform- 
ance. She called a bellboy and gave him 
a telegram to send to her husband. 

“Go to my vault at the Knicker- 
bocker Trust Company,” it read; “get 
Shubert contract and take it to Jacobs, 
Broadway.” Then she gave a boy an 
order for two seats to see “The Truth” 
that evening, in addition to a generous 
tip. At eight-twenty, with an audience 
assembled and no star in her dressing- 
room, the  stage-manager became 
anxious. He telephoned to the hotel. 
A boy was sent to Mrs. Bloodgood’s 
room. As-he reached the.door, he heard 
a pistol-shot. He tried to open the door. 
Failing, he ran for help. Throwing their 
full force against it, several men man- 
aged to open it, though it was locked 
and a-trunk had been drawn in front 
of it. The room was in great disorder. 
Bureau-drawers had been turned out. 
Jewels were scattered everywhere, On 
a table near the bed was a book, propped 
open. It was called “How to Shoot 
Straight.” Across the bed, in negligée, 
lay Clara Bloodgood, a bullet through 
her head. 














IMPRESSIONS DU THEATRE 


By GEORGE VAUX BACON 


“The Follies of 1914:” 
A blonde girl dressed (?) in a tiger-skin, drinking absinthe with an amethyst 
in the bottom of the glass. 
“The Passing Show of 1914:” 
__ How Cairo during Ramazan must look to a drunken English cavalry officer 
riding on a camel from Shephead’s to the Pyramids. 
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’ The NEW PLAY BY ROI 


Reviewed for The Green Book 


he wrote not 


Editor's Note: Ex- 
tracts from “Under Cover,” 
published in this review, are 
used with the express per- 
mission of Selwyn and Com- 
pany, the producers, acting 
for themselves and for Mr. 
Megrue, and of Little, Brown 
and Company, publishers, of 
Boston, Mass., owners of the 
novelization rights of the 


play. 


for Mr. 
Cover,” 
only a_ great 


stand sponsor 
Megrue’s “Under 


detective play, but a play that 
reflects the attitude of mind, 


the 








T IS really 
| extraor- 
dinary 
how facts are bring- 
ing out the truth of 
the assertion made 
over and over again 
in the past eighteen 
months by myself and 
one or two other re- 
viewers of the American 
theatre, that the people 
want American plays and 
not imported products. 
When Mr. Bayard 
Veiller wrote “Within The Law,” pro- 
duced by the same persons who now 
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LUCILLE WATSON AS Mr:. 
Alice Harrington, A WIFE 
WHO LOVES HER HUSBAND 


do as 


“In America produce 


point of view, and _ the 
characteristic strengths and 
weaknesses of the Amer- 
ican.. This is what Mr. 

Megrue has done in “Under 
Cover,” and his play, after 
an amazingly successful sea- 
son in Boston, promises 
to be one of the greatest, 
and perhaps the greatest, of 
the coming season—which 
prophets of the theatre 
assert will be a_ splendid 
one in contradistinction to 
the one just past. 

All signs go to indi- 
cate that the managers 
have at last learned the 
theatrical adaptation of the 
ancient adage, “In Rome 

the Romans do,” which is, 
American 
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plays.” They have learned 
that the foreign im- 
portation, when something 
unusual, is a good bit 
of sweetmeat for the 
theatre-goer; but that for 
the regular diet of the stage, 
your American play-goer pre- 
fers the things that he is a part 
of, that are a part of him, and 
that deal with the land and the 
people in which he lives and has 
his being. 

At the end of the twenty-seventh week 
of the run of “Under pas 
Cover,” in Boston, I took a 
Metropolitan Line steam- ~— 
ship from New York to see the play about good, if he likes 
which every advance agent, manager and it, than twenty 
itinerant writing person had been ‘bringing thousand twenty- 
me reports for months. four-sheet 

With me, when I went to the theatre that stands—just as, 
evening, was a gentleman who manufactures if he does not 
those large, round tortoise-shell spectacles like a play, he 
which are so common amongst the Boston does it a great 
illuminati. He is an individual not deal more harm 
given to indulging in technical crit- than a hundred 
icisms of what he sees in theatres. adverse critics 
oe — Ne theatre is a place in can—for it has 
which to be entertained. If he is not ‘ come about that 
entertained there, he is in the posi- Michad Wartdudan.n wees no one really be- 
tion of a man who has been cheated; BAND WHO LOVES HIS WiFE lieves a_ critic 
if he is entertained, he makes of any more. 
himself a voluble advertisement for the And now, having set the scene, let us 
play ever afterward, doing it far more go forward with the play itself. 
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HE CURTAIN rises to disclose the , 


office of the Surveyor of Customs 
of the Port of New York. Immediately 
every American in the audience is in- 
terested. Nothing is more constantly 
brought to our attention as Americans, 
than the tariff, and, as travelers, than 
the Customs Service. It was a charm 
to me to behold the audience almost 
literally prick up their ears and await 
what was to follow. They were at 
home—in their own country—back 
from rococco Viennese restaurants and 
dinky Parisian cafés, back to the ever- 
interesting Customs Service of New 
York, with which everyone, immigrant 
and first-cabin passenger alike, has had 
experiences. 

I thought: 

“Why didn’t I ever think of getting 
comedy and melodrama out of the 
Customs survey? This man has a cinch. 
Anyone might have thought of it. Be- 
cause he happened to think of it first, 
he’s coining royalties.” 

-Then I remembered the little fable 
anent Columbus and the egg, stole a 
glance at the spectacle manufacturer, 
who was already wrapped up in the 
play, and forgetting my subjective im- 
pressions, gave my own attention to 
what was going on before me in the 
office of the Deputy Surveyor: 


ACT 


| SCENE 

The scene is in the Customs House, 
New York, the office of a Deputy Sur- 
veyor of the Port: It is a plain, business- 
like interior. There is a door, center; 
one down right, and another up left. 
There is a desk, TAYLOR’s, at right, be- 
hind which ts a large bay window, 
showing a view of tall buildings and 
the distant river. There is another desk, 
DUNCAN'S, at left. Up-stage, by the 
center door on one side, is a hat-rack; 
on the other is a water-cooler. Beside 
this are some filing-cabinets. There are 
two chairs beside each of the desks. A 
calendar and one or two official an- 
nouncements hang on the walls. 

TIME 

It is four o'clock on a Friday after- 

noon in August. 
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DUNCAN is discovered at his desk L. 
He ts dressed in the uniform of a cus- 
toms inspector. As the curtain rises, 
DUNCAN ts in the middle of a telephone 
conversation. 


DUNCAN 
(Continuing speech tmpressively:) 
Yes! Yes! Yes! And say, be right on the 
job. The minute the Mauretania gets 
to quarantine, go through the declara- 
tions and ‘phone me here whether 
Steven Denby declares a necklace or 
not. No. D-e-n-b-y! It’s valued at two 
hundred-thousand dollars. You bet it’s 
a big case. No, I can’t tell you who’s 
handling it. Never mind whether R. J. 
is at work on it or not; your job is to 
telephone me as soon as you get a peek 
at those declarations. By-by. (GrBBs 
enters C. door as he hangs up receiver. 
GIBBS ts a fat man, full of interest in 
any gossip that comes his way. He ts 
dressed in the uniform of a customs 
inspector.) 


GIBBS 
Hello, Jim. 


DUNCAN 
Hello, Harry; thought you were 
searching tourists on the Olympic this 
afternoon. 


GIBBS 
Oh, I was, with two thousand crazy 
women, all of em swearing they hadn’t 
brought a thing. Gosh, women is liars. 


DUNCAN 
What’re you doing here? 


GIBBS 
I brought along a dame they want 
your boss, Taylor, to look over. .It 
needs a smart guy like him to land 
her. 
DUNCAN 
The Old Man is down with the sur- 
veyor now. He'll be back soon. 


GIBBS 

I'll be tickled to death to wait here. 
all day. I’m sick of searching trunks 
that’s got nothin’ in ’em but clothes. It 
aint like the good old days. In them 
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“coop!” says Taylor. “DENBY HAS THAT 
NECKLACE CONCEALED IN A TOBACCO- 
POUCH, A BROWN-LEATHER TOBAC- 
CO-POUCH HE ALWAYS CARRIES 

IN HIS POCKET, YOU MUST 

GET THAT POUCH” 


9 LILY CAHILL AS Ethel Cartwright, AND-DE WITT 
JENNINGS AS Taylor, THE GOVERNMENT CUS- 
TOMS OFFICIAL, IN THE SECOND ACT OF “UNDER 

COVER” 


day—why, he’d come across without a 
squeal. 


DUNCAN 
That’s true. Why, when I was _ in- 
spector, if you had any luck picking out 
your passenger, you’d find twenty dollars 
lyin’ right on the top tray of the first trunk 
he opened for you. 


times, if 

you treated § GIBBS 

a tourist & s : And believe me, when that happened I 
right, he'd —& yy _ ~~ *@ never opened any more of his trunks; I just 
hand you Sp 2 ee labeled the whole bunch. But now! Why, 
his business since the new administration got in, I’m so 
card, and oe ce honest, it’s pitiful. 2 
when you 

showed up fF” ay om DUNCAN 

at his office ee ~ oe It’s a hell of.a thing when a government 
the next & official has to live on his salary. 
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GIBBS 
(Reflectively:) Aint it funny why it’s 
always. women who smuggle. They'll 
look you right in the eye and lie like 
the very devil—and if you do land ’em 
they aint ashamed; they’re only sore. 


DUNCAN 


men are honester than 


I guess 


svomen. 


GIBBS 
They are about smuggling. Why, we 
grabbed one of these here rich society 
women this morning, and we pulled out 
about forty yards of old lace, and say, 
where do you think she had it stowed? 


DUNCAN 
(Grinning:) In a petticoat— 


GIBBS 
No, in a hot-water bottle! That was 
a new one on me: Well, when 
we’d @®_) pinched her, she just 
turned = aa to me and said, cool as 
please, “You've got 


DE WITT JENNINGS 
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me now but, damn you, I’ve fooled you 
a lot of times before.” 


DUNCAN 

(Who has been glancing over some 

papers:) Say, here’s another new one: 

Declaration from a college professor 

who paid seventy-five cents to have his 
shoes half-soled in Paris— 


GIBBS 
That’s nothing. A gink this 
morning declared a gold 
tooth. I didn’t know 
how to classify it, 
so I just told 
him nobody’d 
know if he’d 
keep his 
mouth 
shut! He 
did slip 
me a 
cigar. 


WILLIAM COURTENAY 


LAST ACT OF “UNDER COVER:” Taylor (DE WITT JENINGS) ACCUSES Ethel Cart- 
COURTENAY), WHILE Michael Harrington (WILFRED DRAYCOTT) 
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But women who are smugglers seem 
to think it aint honest to give an in- 
spector any kind of a tip. The best I 
can get now is a bunch of aigrettes. 
(He takes some aigrettes from his in- 
side pocket and spreads them out.) I 
nipped them off a lady coming down the 
gang-plank of the Olympic. 


DUNCAN 


(Crossing over to GiBes and taking 
aigrettes:) Can't you guys 
ever get out of the habit 
of grafting! (Holding 
up aigrettes:) 
Queer how 
some soft- 
spoken, timid 
little bit of 
a woman 
is willing 
to wear 
t hings 
like 


WILFRED DRAYCOTT LUCILLE WATSON 
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that. Pretty tough, I call it, on dumb 
animals. (He puts aigrettes in pocket.) 


GIBBS 
Say, Jim, what are you doin’ with 
those— 
DUNCAN 


Why, my wife was asking this morn- 
ing if I couldn’t get her a bunch; 
these’ll come in just right. 

(He crosses back of table L. and stands 
arranging some papers.) 


Mr. Megrue has used humor to catch 


- his audience’s attention at the outset— 


a clever trick, because there is nothing 
most interest-catching than humor. 
The playwright whosamuses his audi- 
ences makes his audience love him, and 
has them with him to the finish. 

Inci- dentally, it may be 
noted that the pecu- 
liar American attitude of. 
gen- ial dishonesty and 
good- natuted thievery is 


LILY CAHILL 


wright (LILY CAHILL) OF TRYING TO “THROW HIM” FOR Denby (WILLIAM 
AND HIS WIFE (LUCILLE WATSON) STAND AGHAST 
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very well illustrated in the scene. The 
appreciation by audiences of this fact is 
comical in itself—and the South Amer- 
ican impression of the “Yanqui” seems 
very well justified by their immediate 
acceptance of the truthfulness of the 
points of view of Duncan and Gibbs. 

It is a pity that this trait is common 
to us; but it is, more so than we dare 
to admit to ourselves. If Mr. Megrue 
had attempted to tell his audiences 
seriously that they are a dishonest 
people, his play would have suffered a 
sad experience; but the common, hu- 
man trait which makes it amusing to all 
men to have their faults held up to 


them as absurd, is the secret of the, 


success of many a play so clever that 
all enjoy it, while only a few realize 
that it is in truth not comedy or melo- 
drama but satire. 

And in truth, Mr. Megrue has 
satirized the puffed-up, pussy-footed 
Government official as he has never 
been satirized before. The love story of 
the play is exquisite and beautiful; but 
compared to the satiric touches which 
abound in the treatment of Taylor, the 
deputy inspector, the love tale fades, to 
the intellectual observer, at least, to 
nothing compared to the joy of appre- 
ciating the trenchant blade which 
lashes out like a serpent’s tongue, every 
now and then, to prick one’s risibilities. 

The play is excellently written for 
the three classes of theatre-goers—those 
who make an idol of the theatre, those 
who go to the theatre simply to be en- 
tertained, and those to whom the 
theatre is (or should be) an intellectual 
treat. 

There is romance for the girls, ex- 
citement, blood and thunder for the 
boys and men, and satire for the morbid 
high-brows. . 

Following the little conversation on 
the aigrettes, Taylor enters—very of- 
ficial, very puffed up. It immediately 
becomes apparent that Duncan is a 
small edition of him, puffing up and 
lording it over those under him as 
nearly in imitation of Taylor as his less 
aggressive disposition will permit. A 
girl, who, it is explained, has brought a 
good-sized bunch of diamonds into the 
country without paying duty, is ushered 
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in. She claims to be deaf and dumb. 
Taylor and his satellites proceed to 
bully her, into saying something. They 
even fire off a revolver behind her. She 
does not move a muscle. They are about 
to give up in despair, when Duncan 
remarks innocently that he can’t under- 
stand why the girl’s woman companion 
told them of her. 

Whereupon the girl suddenly begins 
to talk about “the hussy” who had 
tricked her. And the diamonds are dis- 
covered to be hidden in the handle of 
her parasol. 

Taylor's posing after this discovery, 
is delightful.. He assumes credit for it 
all with the easy grace known only to 
the American office-holder. ‘ 

He then explains to his minions the 
Denby matter, concerning which Dun- 
can was giving orders when the curtain 
rose. 

Some one, it appears, has cabled the 
Port Surveyor that a certain Steven 
Denby has bought large quantities of 
diamonds in Paris; a second cable has 
advised that Denby is to arrive on the 
Mauretania, due to dock on the day on 
which the action opens. The cables inti- 
mate that Denby is attempting to smug- 
gle the diamonds and will not, there- 
fore, declare them. Consequently, the 
Surveyor’s agents are to watch to see if 
he declares them. If he does not, they 
are to follow him. The authorship of 
the cables is unknown. 

Taylor is bothered over how to get 
at Denby. It appears that he is the 
friend of a rich and influential citizen 
named Michael Harrington, and is to 
spend the week following his. arrival at 
the Harrington’s place on Long Island. 
He is traveling with Mrs. Harrington 
and Monty Vaughn, a friend of the 
Harrington family and engaged to Mrs. 
Harrington’s niece, Nora Rutledge. 

A great thought strikes Taylor. A 
case has been up recently, of a ring 
which had been sent from Europe by 
mail to a Miss Ethel Cartwright, a 
friend of the Harringtons’, and a very 
beautiful member of the best social set 
in New York. The sender apparently 
did not realize that the ring was duti- 
able. Taylor has looked up the family 
and has found out several interesting 




















things about them. He sends for Miss 
Cartwright, also for her younger sister, 
Amy. Miss Cartwright is announced by 
Peter, the door-man: 


PETER 
Miss Ethel Cartwright. (He exits.) 


(ErHEet CARTWRIGHT is a tall, very 
pretty woman of twenty-seven, and 
while her manner is one of extreme 
poise that comes from perfect breeding, 
and the almost unconscious knowledge 
that she is what she is, none the less she 
is, underneath, very much of a girl. 
She has a great deal of charm and a 
decided sense of humor; she is loyal; 
she ts plucky. Physically she is the sort 
of woman of whom, when she enters a 
room, other people say, “Who is that?” 
and mentally she is the kind that men 
love and women criticise; and the one’s 
love and the other’s criticism are alike a 
matter of indifference to her.) 


TAYLOR 

(Rises and comes around back . of 

desk.) Sorry if I have kept you waiting, 
miss Cartwright. 


ETHEL 

It doesn’t matter in the least. I’ve 

never been down at the customs before. 
I’ve found it quite interesting. 


TAYLOR 
My name is Taylor, I’m deputy sur- 
veyor. 


ETHEL 
I believe, Mr. Taylor, you wanted to 
see me about a ring. 


TAYLOR 
Yes, the intention evidently was to 
smuggle it through the customs. 


ETHEL 

Do you really think so? Of course I 

haven’t the least idea who could have 
sent it to me. 


TAYLOR 
Of course you haven’t. It’s probably 
some mistake. Perhaps, however, the 
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record will shed some light on the mat- 
ter. Duncan, go ‘and get those papers 
relating to Miss Cartwright. 


DUNCAN 
(Blankly:) What papers? 


TAYLOR 
(Significantly:) About the package 
that was sent to her from Paris. 


DUNCAN 
Oh, those papers. Yes, sir. (He 
exits L.) 
TAYLOR 
Wont you sit. down, Miss Cart- 
wright ? 
ETHEL 


You know, I feel quite excited, at 
being here. (She sits.) Almost like a 
smuggler myself. 


TAYLOR 
(Sits.) Speaking of smuggling, Miss 
Cartwright, while we’re waiting, I’d like 
to have a little business chat with you, 
if I may. 


ETHEL 
With me? 


TAYLOR 
Yes. As perhaps you may know, there 
has lately been a great deal of smug: 
gling by those prominent in New York 
society. It is often difficult to detect 
because of the influence and position 
of the participants. They move in a 
world where neither I nor any of my 
operatives could enter. Frankly, we 
couldn’t pass muster for a moment. 
You follow me? (Looks at her 
sharply.) ‘ 
ETHEL 
(Doubtfully:) Yes, but— 


TAYLOR 

We are looking for some one who 
belongs in society—some one who is 
clever enough to provide us with infor- 
mation and yet never be suspected. We 
would prefer that some one to be a 
woman—above suspicion—like you, for 
instance. 
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ETHEL 
Really, Taylor— 
TAYLOR 
Cartwright, I 
reason to 
that you and 
family have 
in finan- 
difficulties — 


¥ Mr. 


Miss £ 
have 
know 
your 


w 


IN SECOND 

ACT OF “UNDER 

COvER,” Denby 

(WILLIAM COURTENAY) 
DISCOVERS THAT Ethel Cart- 
wright (LILY CAHILL), THE 
GIRL HE LOVES, IS SPYING 
ON HIM 


He breaks in:)—since 

your father died. The 
position [ describe 
could be made very 
profitable. (Pause and 
look at her.) How would 
you like to enter the secret 
service of the United States 
customs ? 


AS 


ETHEL 
Really, that’s quite too preposterous. 
You must be joking. 


TAYLOR 
No, I’m quite in earnest. 


ETHEL 
(Rising:) The whole idea is too 
absurd. I must ask you for the papers 
regarding the ring. 


TAYLOR 

They'll be here any moment. I’m 
sorry you don’t care to entertain my 
proposition, but that, of course, is up 
to you. Miss Cartwright, as it happens, 
there’s another little matter I'd like to 


WILLIAM COURTENAY 
Denby 
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discuss with you. Do 
recall a George Bron- 
the claim agent of the 
York Burglar In- 
ance Company, the £4 
pany which  in- Sigh 
your jewels that / A¢ 
stolen? (Looks {4 — 
pers.) 4 
ETHEL : 
I think I do— & 





TAYLOR 
Well, that company 
has had a great deal of 
trouble with society 
women who have got 
money by pawning 
their jewels, putting 
in a claim that they 
have been stolen, and 
then recovering from 
the company on the al- 
leged loss. 
> 
ETHEL 
Are you trying to insin- 
uate that 


TAYLOR 
Certainly not. I’m merely explaining 
that that was Bronson’s first idea. But, 
of course, on investigation he realized 
as I do now how absurd that was— 


ETHEL 
Naturally. 
TAYLOR 
And yet there were certain things 
that he could not quite understand. 


ETHEL 
May I ask what Mr. Bronson’s inabil- 
ity to understand has to do with you? 
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TAYLOR 
Simply that he happens to be a very 
good friend of mine. He often consults 
me about cases that puzzle him. The 
theft of your jewels puzzled him. 


At this juncture, Taylor has Miss 
Cartwright’s sister Amy admitted, and 
also has himself called out of the office, 
leaving the two girls alone for about 
five minutes. In that interval, Amy con- 
fesses to her elder sister that she has 
got into debt through bridge losses, has 
borrowed money from a man friend, 
and then, when he demanded a certain 
variety of return on his investment, 
has, driven to desperation, pawned the 
jewels. She has given her share of the 
money secured from the burglary-in- 
surance company to the man, the total 
clearing up the debt and leaving her 
free of him. 

At this confession, Ethel,—a beauti- 
fully noble character as depicted by 
Mr. Megrue, and as lived in the person 
of the exquisitely charming Lily 
Cahill, who plays the part in the orig- 
inal cast,—instead of becoming infuri- 
ated, promises her sister to protect her, 
and begs her not to give herself away. 
At this psychological moment, however, 
Taylor suddenly reénters, immediately 
grasps the situation, and begins to bully 
Amy, bellowing at the top of his lungs: 


TAYLOR 
(To Amy:) You swindled that insur- 
ance company. 
AMY 
(Weakly:) No—no— 


ETHEL 

How dare you make such an accusa- 
tion—when neither you nor the com- 
pany has any proof? 


TAYLOR 
Quite true now, but when we get the 
proof— 
ETHEL 
You can’t, because there isn’t any. 


TAYLOR 

(To Eruet:) Now see here: you’re 
trying to protect your sister. That’s 
very natural, but it'll go easier with you 
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both if you'll tell the truth. (They don’t 
answer.) You wont answer, either of 
you, eh? Well of course the stuff’s 
pawned some place. That’s: what they 
all do. Bronson only searched the pawn- 
shops in New York—he didn’t give 
you credit for pawning them out of 
town, but I do. Now we'll see where 
your sister did go. (In ’phone:) Hello; 
give me Ford. That you, Bill? Go over 
to Bronson at the New York, get a 


description of the jewels reported™ ‘os 


stolen from a Miss Ethel Cartwright 
and have all the pawnshops in— (He 
pauses after naming each town, eyeing 
Amy.)—Trenton — Boston— Washing- 
ton — Providence — Baltimore — Al- 
bany — Philadelphia — (Amy gives a 
gasp. To Amy, triumphantly:) So you 
pawned them in Philadelphia! 


ETHEL 
(Frantic:) No, no, I did it— 


TAYLOR 

No, you didn’t. You’re only trying to 
shield your sister. (To Amy-:) You're 
the thief. 


AMY 
(Breaking down:) Yes, yes, I did it, 
I did it. 
ETHEL 
‘Amy, don’t speak, don’t, don’t— 


AMY 
But I didn’t mean to—I didn’t—oh, 
don’t put me in prison— 


TAYLOR 
(To Amy:) Young woman, you’re 
under arrest. 
ETHEL 
No, no, don’t take her—take me. 
She’s only a child. Don’t spoil her life. 


_ Til go. Pll do whatever you like; it 


doesn’t matter about me. For God’s 
sake, don’t do anything to my sister. — 


TAYLOR 
She’s guilty, and the law— 


ETHEL 

Please don’t send her to prison. If 
some one pays, what difference does it 
make to you? Let her go, and I'll do 
anything. Isn’t there anything I can do? 
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TAYLOR 

Yes, there is. You can accept my 

proposition to enter the secret service 
of the United States Customs. 


ETHEL 
Oh, yes, yes; anything. 


TAYLOR 
Now you're talking. Then we wont 
send your sister to prison. 


AMY 
Oh! (She breaks down, sobbing.) 


ETHEL 
You wont tell Bronson? 


TAYLOR 


TAYLOR 


Now that I realize the situation, I’m 
very sorry for you both, so suppose we 
leave that little episode of the jewels 
as between your sister and her con- 
Science so long as you do what I ask. 
T’ll let you know when I need you. It 
may be to-night; it may be in a month: 
but when I want you— 


ETHEL 
I shall be ready. 


DUNCAN 
(Entering L.) Say, Chief— 


TAYLOR 
Get out. I’m busy. 


DUNCAN , 

I thought you’d want to know that 

the Mauretania’s coming up the bay 
now. 


TAYLOR 


She is! Wait a minute. (Turning to 
ErHeEL:) Now, good afternoon, Miss 
Cartwright. Remember what’s at stake 
—your future—your sister’s happiness, 
my silence. Depend on your not fail- 


ing me. 
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ETHEL 
(With a break in her voice:) I shall 
not fail you. (She takes amy out C, 
DUNCAN crosses up and closes door C.) 


In this way, Taylor secures a person 
of the grade of society capable of spy- 
ing on a man of Denby’s obvious social 
position, a person, moreover, who is a 
woman and a pretty one—in Taylor’s 
eyes, the best kind of a detective, for 
from personal experience he is under 
the impression that men refuse neither 
information nor anything else to pretty 
women. And alas, my brothers, how 
diabolically right his impression is. 

This ends the First Act of the play, 
in which we have the plot laid out and 
the motives and forces of the fol- 
lowing acts arranged with a clever com- 
bination of characterization, innuen- 
does, humor and pathos. 

The Second Act discloses the large 
main room on the veranda-floor of the 
Harringtons’ cottage on Long Island. 
As the spectator looks, there is a view 
through the open French windows of 
arbors, and in the distance the sweep- 
ing hills of the country. 

It is early evening of the same day. 
Michael Harrington, a handsome old 
fellow with a gray mustache, a very 
ruddy face, and a sort of self-amused 
twinkle in his eyes, is all dressed up in 
his evening clothes awaiting the arrival 
of his wife, and Denby and Monty 
from the dock in New York. They are 
due in their motor any minute. 

The butler rushes in and announces 
that Mrs. Harrington is coming up the 
drive. Michael hurriedly orders the 
butler to take the Scotch from the table 
beside which he has been standing, and 
a moment later his wife enters. The 
scene between the two is a most charm- 
ing one. The wife is so cleverly in love 
with her husband, and he gets so much 
fun out of letting her tease him! I 
somehow get the idea that there is the 
secret of a really successful love mar- 
riage: 


MICHAEL 
(Brings her down to L. of table, she 
on his R.) I just wanted to tell you how 
mighty glad I am to see you. 
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ALICE 
And, Mikey, dear, I’m mighty glad to 
see you. 


MICHAEL 
Are you really? You’re not missing 
Paris? 


ALICE 
Oh, Paris be hanged. I’m in love 
with a man—not a town! 


MICHAEL 
It’s still me? 


ALICE 

Always you! One big reason I like 

to go abroad is because it makes me 

so darned glad to get back to you. 
(She sits on arm of chair.) 


MICHAEL 

(Playfully reproving:) See here, 

now, every time I want a little trot 

around the country and suggest leav- 
ing, you begin— 


ALICE 
Oh, that’s very different. When we 
do separate, I always want to be the 
one to leave, not to be left. 


Who is there who does not appre- 
ciate that truth! 

Following Alice comes Nora. Ethel 
Cartwright is at the house for the week- 
end, and also welcomes the travelers. 
Michael and Alice, with a great assump- 
tion of indifference for each other, sep- 
arate, she up-stairs to dress, he to the 
butler’s pantry for a drink, leaving 
Nora and Ethel alone. 

It appears that Monty and Denby 
have taken a second motor to bring in 
the trunks and things, and, in a few 
minutes, they arrive. Through Alice’s 
tact, Ethel and Denby are left alone, 
Alice being a ruthless, if good-humored 
matchmaker, and impressed with the 
idea that two such good-looking people 
should marry each other. 

It develops, after the others leave, 
that Ethel and Denby met a year before 
in Paris. There is a delightful little 
scene of Parisian reminiscences, and a 
charming love-scene. Here, again, I 


must say that the playing of Miss Cahill 
is wonderful, From a woman of poise 
and assurance as the result of position 
and personality, she becomes the most 
charming, the sweetest, the most wom- 
anly and simplest of women. 

The little scene is interrupted, how- 
ever. Denby is forced to leave her. She 
is alone for a few minutes, when to her 
amazement, Taylor appears suddenly 
from behind the portiéres of the ver- 
anda windows. 

She demands the reason for his pres- 
ence in the house: 


TAYLOR 
You said when I needed you, you 
would be ready. (During this scene he — 
glances around apprehensively.) Well, T — 
need you now. 


ETHEL 
Now? But I don’t understand. 


TAYLOR 

A man smuggled a two-hundred- — 
thousand-dollar necklace through the 
customs to-day. For various reasons we 
allowed him to slip through thinking 
he’d fooled us. Now that he believes 
himself safe, it ought to be easy to get 
that necklace. In fact, we’ve got to get — 
it—through you. ; 


ETHEL 
Through me? But I wouldn’t know 
how to act—what to do. 


TAYLOR 
You’re too modest, Miss Cartwright. 
I’m quite sure you’ll be very successful. 


ETHEL 
But I’m spending Sunday here. I 


couldn’t very well make an excuse to 


leave now. 


TAYLOR 
You don’t have to leave. 


ETHEL 
What? 


TAYLOR ; 

The man who smuggled that neck- — 
lace is staying here. His name is Steven 
Denby. 
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ETHEL 
But suppose you're wrong; suppose 
Mr. Denby has no necklace—then— 


TAYLOR 

Don’t you worry about that. Our 

information is positive. We got a tele- 

_— late this afternoan from a pal of 

is who’s squealed, giving us the tip 

about the necklace. Well, what do you 
say? 


ETHEL 
Oh, I can’t—I can’t. 


TAYLOR 

(With menace:) It’s Steven Denby— 

or your sister. Which are you going 
to choose? 


ETHEL 
Then I have no choice. What do you 
Want me to do? 


TAYLOR 
Good! Denby has that necklace con- 
cealed in a tobacco pouch, a brown 
leather tobaceo pouch he always carries 
in his pocket. You must get that 


pouch. 


He leaves the girl in a dilemma. which 
it is easy to conceive. There is no ques- 
tion but that she loves Denby; there is 
no question but that he loves her—and 
it is her duty to prove that he is a 
~ thief and have him sent to jail. ; 

Either that, or see her own sister con- 
demned. She makes up her mind to 

prove that Dendy is innocent. 
Throughout the rest of this act, the 
action is swift, forceful and striking. 
Monty, whe is in on the plot for bring- 
ing ever the diamonds, and is to be 
granted a large bonus for working with 
Denby, is frightened stiff. He is the 
typical, over-bred little pup with enough 
good blood in him to keep him from 
being a cad, but ‘not enough to keep 
him from being manifestly and abjectly 
afraid of danger—though at the show- 
down, though almost frightened to 
death, his blood shows and he stands 
by his friend Denby like a man. 

Alarums, excursions, tears, protests, 
emotional agony on the part of Denby, 
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who soon begins to realize that the girl 
he leves is trying to spy on him, and 
attempt after attempt on the part of 
Ethel to get the tobacco pouch, together 
with the occasional appearance of 
Taylor, who is concealed with his men 
in a hedge near the house, raise the 
situation to a high pitch of tension. 

There is no question in Ethel’s mind, 
finally, but that Denby has the jewels; 
and with breaking heart, she plans to 
get the room next to his and to break 
in before he returns for the night and 
get them. 

This plan Denby discovers—also the 
fact that there are men hiding in the 
garden; and he is planning to frustrate 
them with Monty, in the third act, late 
that night in his room. 

They have just about formed their 
plans, and decided that Ethel must be 
tricked and trapped, when— 


(Knock at door.) 


MONTY 
(Dropping in chair L. of table:) 
Pinched! 


DENBY 
Come in. (Harrington, carrying two 
highballs, enters smilingly.) 


HARRINGTON 
Hello, boys. 


MONTY 
(Relieved:) Oh, it’s you. (He jumps 


up and crosses to window.) 


DENBY 
Come in, Harrington. 


MICHAEL 
Brought up a couple of highballs. 
You said after dinner you might want 
a Scotch later. 


DENBY 
Thanks, I don’t believe I do, after 
all. 


MICHAEL 
Good! Luck’s with me. (He drains 
the entire glass with great satisfaction.) 
Ah-h. "How about you, Monty? 
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MONTY 
(Laughing:) No, thanks. (Comes and 
sits on table.) 


MICHAEL 

Splendid fellow. I’ll take the encore 
in a minute. You know, now that my 
wife’s home—she allows me one light 
one for dinner—mostly Vermouth— 
and one drink after. "Taint fair. 


MONTY 
Aren’t you master in your own house? 


MICHAEL 
You bet your life I’m not! 


DENBY 
In union there is strength. Have the 
other. 


MICHAEL 
I’m about to. Say, by the way, if you 
should change your mind and want a 
drink any time during the night, just 
ring for Lambart. He’s used to it, you 
know. 


DENBY 
(Smiling:) Thanks. 


MICHAEL 

I hope you will want one. I hate to 
think of Lambart’s having a good 
night’s rest for the first time in six 
weeks. 

But mind you, don’t get up half 
asleep and push that red thing over 
there. (He points to alarm on the wall 
by center door.) 


MONTY 

What on earth is that? It looks like 
a hotel fire-alarm—“Break the glass in 
case of fire.” 


MICHAEL 
It’s a burglar alarm that arouses the 
whole house. 


MONTY 
(He rises:) What! 


DENBY 
(Laughingly:) In spite of our visitors 
of this evening, you don’t really fear 
burglars? 


MICHAEL 
(Sitting left of table R.:) I know it’s” 
funny, but I’m vice-president of the 
New York Burglar Insurance Com- 
pany, and I’ve got to have one of all of 
their beastly patents in my house to 
show they’re good. 


DENBY 
I'll keep away from it. 


MICHAEL 

The last guest who had this room 
accidentally knocked against it at four 
A. M. The blamed thing went off and 
Mrs. Harrington made me get up and 
search the whole house. At that;I was 
glad it was a false alarm. (He takes up 
second highball and is drinking when 
voices are heard off stage.) Good Lord, 
my wife! Here—quick! (Hands Monty — 
empty glass, and vENBY the half-filled — 
one. ALICE knocks on door C.) 1 count 
on you, boys. (DENBY and MONTY smile 
and nod.) 


DENBY 
Come in! (ALICE and Nora enter.) 


ALICE 
Do we intrude? 


DENBY 
Rather no. Delightfully welcome. 


NORA e 
We thought you’d still be up. Michael 
said he was bringing you some high- 

balls. 


MONTY 

Great stuff, too—best whiskey I ever 
tasted. (ALICE glances at MICHAEL, who 
is innocently looking at ceiling.) 


DENBY 


Your husband is.a noble abstainer — 
. with temptation right before him. 


ALICE 

Is hc? How unusual. Put temptation 
before Michael and he’s just like old 
Adam—only Michael’s weakness is for 
grapes, not apples. 
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NORA 
Alice and I aren’t the least sleepy. 
We thought perhaps one of you’d make 
a fourth at bridge. 


DENBY 
Among my other deficiencies, I don’t 


play. 


. ALICE 
You, Monty? 


MONTY 
Surely. (pENBY shakes his head at 
him. MONTY awkwardly continues:) 
That is, if you don’t mind waiting 
fifteen or twenty minutes. Steve and I 
are talking over a deal about—a—a 
gold mine. 


ALICE 
Are you interested in a mine? 


DENBY 
(Smiling:) Something like that. 


ALICE 
(Eagerly:) Is it going up? 


MICHAEL 
You never bought a share that did. 


ALICE 
I always follow your horrible ex- 
ample, my love. 


NORA 
(Half turkey-trotting:) Ud rather 
dance than bridge it. (She hums “Get 
Out and Get Under” as she dances. 
DENBY goes to small table, head of 
couch L., and places highball on it.) 


ALICE 
Heavens, be quiet. You'll disturb 
Ethel. 


DENBY 
(Quickly:) Has Miss Cartwright 


'- gone to bed? (He goes down right.) 


ALICE 
Yes, she felt rather tired. 


NORA 
(Humming and dancing:) It’s wrong 


to go to bed so early. It can’t be much 
after two. (Singing:) Oh, this is the 


life. 


ALICE 
Hush, Nora—Ethel has the next 
room. (DENBY at book-case L. drops 
cigareite in vase and turns quickly.) 


NORA 
I thought you weren’t using it this 
summer ? 


‘ ALICE 
Ethel insisted on it— 


MICHAEL 
And why the devil she was so per- 
sistent about it, I can’t see. 


ALICE 

Oh, Michael, I told you those tramps 

scared her and she wanted to be down 

here near the men. (DENBY goes and 

picks up MICHAEL’s highball from 
table.) 


MICHAEL 
I know, I know, but why make me 
look through forty-seven bunches of 
keys to get one to fit that door? (Monty 
and DENBY exchange glances.) Seemed 
positively afraid of you, Denby; 
thought you were a tough customer. 


ALICE 
You’re not drinking your highball, 
Mr. Denby. 


DENBY 
I’m saving it. 


NORA 
That’s a hint; come on, Alice. (She 
goes to door, humming.) 


ALICE 
Coming, Michael? 


MICHAEL 

In just a moment. I’ve got one more 

old wheeze I want to spring on Denby. 

He’s a great audience for old ones. 
(NORA exits.) 


ALICE 
When you’ve told it, you come di- 
rectly down-stairs and play bridge. 
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MICHAEL 
Certainly, my dear. 


ALICE 
And, Michael—don’t think you've 
fooled me. 


MICHAEL 
(Innocently:) Fooled you? Why, I'd 
never dream of even trying to. 


ALICE 
(Goes over and takes highball from 
DENBY’S hand and returning, hands it 
to MICHAEL.) Here’s the rest of your 
drink. (She exits; MICHAEL drinks and 
goes up to door.) 


MICHAEL 
My wife’s a damned clever woman. 
(He obediently trots out.) 


The suspense in this scene is amaz- 
ingly sustained. Following it, Denby 
and Monty rapidly crystalize their plan. 

According to it, Monty goes out, pre- 
tending to be talking in a loud voice to 
— as he walks away down the 

all. 


(The door. closes, the room is in 
darkness. Audience thinks DENBY has 
left room, but he hasn’t. MONTY’s voice 
is heard as he goes down the hall. His 
voice and footsteps fade away. There 
is silence for five seconds; then the 
sound of a key turning the lock of 
ETHEL’S door. ETHEL enters; she hurries 
to desk, and gives one pull at drawer. 
The lights go up. ETHEL gives exclama- 
tion and turns. DENBY is standing inside 
door, center.) 


DENBY 
(Coming down center:) So, you've 
come for the necklace! Why do you 
want it? 


ETHEL 
(Taking a step or two, C.:) I am em- 
ployed by the government. I was sent 
here to get it. 


DENBY . 
What? The charming Miss Cart- 
wright a secret service agent? It’s quite 
incredible. 


+ ETHEL 
But it’s true. 


DENBY 
Who employed you? 


ETHEL 
I can’t tell you. 


DENBY 
Then I must refuse to believe you. 


ETHEL 
But it’s the truth. 


DENBY 
Was it John H. Bangs, of the Secret 
Service, who engaged you? 


ETHEL 
Yes—yes— 


DENBY 
(Bitingly:) You lie, Miss Cartwright, 
you lie— 


ETHEL 
Mr. Denby! 


DENBY 
I’ve no time for politeness now! 
ihe There is no Bangs in the 
Secret Service. 


(He proceeds to lock all the doors in 
the room.) 


DENBY 

(Coming to her:) You see? And 
since you’ve forced me, I’ve had to play 
my last card, and a very low one, I’m 
sorry to say. The note I.wrote that I 
threw to Monty, he’ll leave on the floor 
of the living-room. It was a note to 
you. 


ETHEL 
(Amazed:) To me? 


DENBY 

It contained the suggestion that you 

try to get the room next to mine, that 

you come to me here to-night. It was 
the invitation—of a lover! 


ETHEL 
(Flaming:) You beast! 
coward! 


You 
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DENBY 
It’s certain to be found where you 
apparently dropped it—its evidence is 
conclusive. They all know we are not 
new friends. Ii you are still in this 
room in the morning—as you will be— 
what other expianation can you offer? 
(She doesn’t answer.) I think the epi- 
sode of the necklace remains as be- 
tween just you and me. 


ETHEL 
(By head of couch:) You—cad! 


It is thus that lovely woman makes 
a personality out of a man’s last card, 
even when he himself admits that it is 
a dirty deuce, played to keep himself 
out of jail because he has loved lovely 
woman a little indiscreetly. And that 
word! It stung me even when I heard 
it used on the stage and directed at 
another man. The vilest epithet in the 
language—shorter than liar and more 
vicious. It is the word a woman uses 
to a man when she is viciously angry 
at him—and knows that he is not a cad 
and will not strike her for it. 

She very nearly tells him everything, 
however, until she remembers that it is 
prison either for him or for her sister— 
and then she remains obdurate. 

But she loves him, and it is not very 
long before the fact that she had called 
him a cad, and that he had suspected 
her of almost anything, is beginning to 
be forgotten. They begin to get on 
fairly amiable terms, when, without 
‘thinking, Denby pulls down the curtains 
of a window looking out on the road, 
to shut out a moonbeam that is shining 
in her face. 

This was the signal she had agreed 
upon with Taylor to advise him that 
she has caught Denby “with the 
goods.” : 

In a second, Taylor is in the room. 
In the row that follows, the lights are 
put out, Denby strikes the burglar 
alarm in the wall, the thing rings like 
mad in the dark, Taylor loses his re- 
volver—which Denby gets—and the 
lights go on, revealing the entire house- 
hold in the room, with Denby holding 
‘a revolver over Taylor, apparently pro- 
tecting Miss Cartwright from a burglar 
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who has got into her room and from 
whom she has escaped by rushing into 
his for protection. 

This is the close of the third act. 

The fourth act is a very clever bit 
of dramatic action in its opening. It 
depicts the scene in the living-room on 
the veranda-floor of the Harrington 
house five minutes before the end of 
the third act. 

Michael Harrington, Alice, Nora and 
Monty have been playing bridge. Monty 
has gone out to answer the whistle 
from Denby to get the note thrown 
from the window. Michael is sound 
asleep and the two women are talking 
about him under his nose. 

Taylor's pistol shot, just as Monty 
returns from without, breaks up the 
party and sends them scampering up- 
stairs at the heels of the butler, armed 
with a large revolver. 

There is much fascinatingly clever 
dialogue and business interwoven with 
the melodramatic power of the situ- 
ation. Ethel forgets her sister for the 
moment, finally, and tries to save 
Denby. She fails, and Taylor catches 
him with the necklace in his hand. Then 
the following conversation—which is 
excruciatingly amusing owing to the 
great vehemence with which Taylor has 
pursued the interests of the Government 
up to that time—ensues, in which 
Denby begins by begging mercy for 
Ethel, whom Taylor now thoroughfy 
believes has tried to “throw him” for 
Denby: 


DENBY 
I guess we're up against it. 


TAYLOR 
You are, son, right up against it. 


DENBY 

Take it out on me—ease up on her— 

she’s a woman. After all, it isn’t as if 

she were a grafter. Why, I offered her 
twenty thousand dollars to square it. 


TAYLOR 

Tried to bribe a government official, 

eh? That don’t make it any better for 
you. 

















DENBY © ; 
Well, you can’t prove it against m= 


TAYLOR 
(Curiously:) Twenty thousand? So 
you were trying to smuggle it for the 
Harringtons, eh? 


DENBY 
Suppose we don't 
names. 


mention any 





TAYLOR 
They’ll come out in court. Twenty 
thousand—it meant a lot to you—or 
somebody—to get this through. 


DENBY 
Yes, but I’d rather pay than go to 
jail see? 
TAYLOR 


Say, what the hell are you trying to 
do—bribe me?. 


DENBY 
What an imagination you have! You 
couldn’t be bribed. 


TAYLOR 
Not on your life. 


DENBY ; 
(Meaningly:) What a pity I didn’t 
meet a business man instead of you. 


TAYLOR 
You couldn’t square it, even with a 
business man—for twenty thousand 
dollars. 


DENBY 
(Slowly:) But I’d give thirty thou- 
sand dollars. 


TAYLOR 
You would, eh? 


DENBY 

(Slowly:) I would—cash. (He fishes 

down behind his collar and produces 

three bills.) Three ten-thousand-dollar 
bills! Beauties, aren’t they? 


TAYLOR 
(Hypnotized, as he looks at them:) 
I didn’t know they made ’em so big! 
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DENBY 

Taylor, this talk about my having 
bought a necklace in Paris, is absurd. 
I haven’t been in Paris for two years. 


TAYLOR 
(Slowly:) You haven’t? 


DENBY 
In case of a come-back, I have wit- 
nesses to prove an alibi. 


TAYLOR 
(Slowly:) You have! 


DENBY 
How much does the government pay 
you? 


TAYLOR 
(Looking at money, fascinated:) 
Three thousand a year. 
DENBY 
Ten years’ salary! And these wit- 
nesses of mine—they’re reliable wit- 
nesses. 


TAYLOR 
(Slowly:) They are? 


DENBY 
(Eye to eye:) Well? 


TAYLOR 
(Slowly:) Well? 


DENBY 
Ten years’ salary. (He crackles bills.) 
(A look of understanding between 
them.) 


TAYLOR 
(Removes his hat, and his whole man- 
ner changes to one of great geniality:) 
Too bad a mistake like this should 
happen. 


DENBY 
Just a little inconvenient, some- 


times. 


TAYLOR 
Sorry to have bothered you, Mr. © 
Denby—but you're all right. I figured — 
from the first that you’d be a business — 
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man; that’s why I 
through. 


let you slide 


And Taylor, the business man, takes 
the thirty thousand, his memory sud- 
denly and utterly blank of ever having 
seen Mr. Denby with any diamond 
necklace, or of ever having received 
any impression concerning certain 
cables from France. 

And here my little summary of what 
happened in the play comes to an end, 
for “Under Cover” is like an O. Henry 
story—the “punch” is at the finish, and 
you may be assured that O. Henry him- 
self could have been proud of the turn 
this story takes. 


SUMMIN G up the whole play, it must 
be generally understood that it is 
impossible to tell the complete story of 
a play so replete in incident, dialogue 
and sudden excursions as “Under 
Cover,” within the compass of a single 
review. That I leave to Messrs. Little, 
Brown and Company, who are publish- 
ing a novelization of the story for those 
who will be unable to see the play. 

There is one thing I can say re- 
garding it, however, and I say it most 
emphatically—plays of the type of 
“Under Cover” are exactly what we 
want in the theatre for a reconstruction 
of American dramatic art on a foun- 
dation of its own. 

Those of the past generation will re- 
member that in the eighties, the Amer- 
ican plastic arts, through the medium of 
Rogers’ groups and other strange fauna 
of the mantelpiece and marble-topped 
“parlor” table, was beginning to assert 
itself as an independent force in the 
world, and promised presently to issue 
from its “early General Grant” period 
into a fine art native to our soil. Where- 
upon came the invasion of French 
painters and sculptors, German land- 
scape artists and excursion rates to 
Italy; and our artists, attracted by 
European art in its full bloom, forgot 
their responsibility in bringing up the 
art-child of their own country to its 
legitimate growth and position in the 
world. . 

In spite of stupid and ridiculous crit- 
icisms, crass management and fads and 
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fancies that would have wrecked almost 
anything with its roots less deeply fixed 
than in the very foundations of human 
feeling and emotions, American drama 
has emerged from the invasion of Euro- 
pean fancies, stronger, better, cleverer, 
better done and nearer and dearer to 
the hearts of the people than it ever 
was before. 

The strides in the technique of the 
drama which have been made by our 
own native dramatists, are simply amaz- 
ing. The technique of “Under Cover,” 
which does not pretend to be anything 
more “high-brow” than a melodrama, 
is extraordinary, if taken in comparison 
to the machinery governing the action 
of the average melodrama written a 
decade or so ago. 

The people are weary of the sug- 
gestive and the coarse in the theatre. 
The day of the slime play, of the ap- 
peal: to the lowest, has gone by in our 
theatre. If, because of it, we must bear 
the stigma of being Puritans, so be it. 
But after all, the Puritans were a people 
of qualities which, while they may 
evoke the ridicule of the broad-minded 
at times, are nevertheless decidedly bet- 
ter for the uplifting and strength of the 
people and the State than the looseness 
of living which the person who habit- 
ually refers to himself as “broad- 
minded,” is always found to practice. 

It is a fact that the European com- 
edies based on vulgarities for their 
humor, fail when they are produced, in 
an expurgated state, in this country. 
There is no reason why they should 
not. 

But there is every reason to suppose 
that if the spirit of the American peo- 
ple demands of its entertainers clean 
fun, the same spirit is equal to the pro- 
duction of a style of genius which can 
produce that fun. It has been proved 
in the past year by our successful 
American plays that such is the fact. 

Let the American theatrical manager 
—as I have so often urged in these 
pages before—pay less attention to 
Europe and more to America. Let him 
remember that ninety-three millions of 
people live on the west side of the 
Hudson River, and that they are the 
people who are the ultimate judges of 
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his product, that it is they who have the 
power to give him wealth—or let him 
stultify himself into poverty. 

No manager in New York is in a 
position to be envious of the Selwyns 
for the success of their production of 
“Under Cover.” The manager who is 
envious has lost money in the persistent 
effort to introduce imported fancies in 
the theatre. 

There is not a conspiracy amongst the 
managers to keep down American play- 
wrights. That sort of talk is ridiculous. 
But, like all great philosophers, they 
have had to go all around the mountain 
to discover the flower which grew 
under their very noses. 

Some of them, frightened by the suc- 
cess of the motion pictures, have gone 
extensively into the production of films 
—they have not noticed that in the 
motion pictures as well as the drama 
the same thing holds true which I have 
so often insisted upon, The people like 
to see films of American life in the 
East, the West, the North, the South— 
no matter what section of the country, 
so long as it represents the romance of 
America, of their own country, and of 
Americans, their own people. The im- 
portation, only when most unusually 
good, is acceptable. 

This has been before everyone’s eyes 
for many, many months, yet how few 
have been able to see the simple solution 
of the problem! Of the plays which 
were actual or financial failures at the 
end of the season, how many failed 
that were American plays and how 
many that were European? Some very 
good European importations fell flat, 
whereas the American plays that failed 
were very, very punk, and I know 
whereof I speak because, Heaven help 
me, I saw them all. 

As among business men, gentlemen, 
when you find a demand for an article, 
don’t you think you’d better stock up 
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on that article? Why sell foreign soap 
when the domestic article is selling 
better? 

Did you ever hear of importing 

shoes into this country from Europe? 
: No, you did not, because the Amer- 
icans make the best shoes in the world 
and the imported article can’t compete 
with them. 

Any theatrical producer: who has 
stood at the north end of the Times 
Building and watched how fast the 
newsboy there at the “‘your-home-town- 
paper”’-stand sells small-town local 
gazettes to visiting out-of-towners, 
ought to appreciate the selling value 
of. local appeal. 

Sell the man from Peoria the Peoria 
papers and sell the American, Ameri- 
can plays. Could anything be more 
simple? Can any man with a commer- 
cial conscience fail to catch the im- 
portance of my argument? 

I once sold carbon paper. I always 
found that I couldn’t sell it to wash- 
er-women. I was continually forced to 
confine my efforts to stenographers and 
typists. 

In other words, not to chase the pant- 
ing allegory to its lair too unmercifully, 
the situation has forcibly resolved itself 
to the remark I made in an article many 
months ago to the effect that the people 
out in Rossville, Kansas, U. S. A., don’t 
give a continental hang for Lancashire, 
England. They can’t get interested in 
Lancashire, and they wont get inter- 
ested in Lancashire, and you can burn 
up money to your heart’s delight on 
twenty-four-sheet stands, theatre 
frames, electroplates of the characters 
in the play, advance agents and mimeo- 
graph sheets; but you can’t get a single 
throb out of a Kansan’s heart by a 
mention of the word Lancashire. 

But, if you have a play about, say, 
the Lawrence Raid— 

That is quite different. 
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ALONG BROADWAY 


By Channing. Pollock 

O THE production of enter- 

iT | taining literature nothing is 
Ll} more essential than a sub- 


ject of which the producer is pro- 


foundly ignorant. 

“A little learning is a dangerous 
thing,” and, naturally, it follows 
that greater learning involves greater 
danger. Facts are stiff and stubborn, 
and a knowledge of them cramps one’s 
style shockingly. 

Few men have known more about the 
science of society than Herbert Spen- 
cer, yet, for an idle afternoon in a 
hammock, who would choose to read 
“The Principles of Sociology?’ Meas- 
ured by popularity, Herb isn’t one- 
two-three with Mrs. Wharton. 

Which—together with the circum- 
stance that there isn’t much else to 
write about—leads me to the topic of 
motion pictures. 

The possession of any real informa- 
tion as to “the movies” would have 
turned me aside. If I had the faintest 
idea how films are manufactured, how 
many people are engaged in their pro- 
duction, how much money is expended 
annually in the purchase of the sheet- 
ing upon which the photographs are 
thrown, or whether the admission 
tickets sold every day, if laid down end 
to end, would reach from New York to 
Hong Kong, I should avoid the subject 


as one avoids the father of a new 
baby or the man who knowe what you 
should do for your rheumatism. I 
haven’t the will power to keep such 
things to myself, and articles in which 
they are told have proved valuable 
chiefly in wrapping tennis shoes so 
that the whiting wont come off on your 
dinner coat. 

The emptiest of my brain cells are 
those ticketed “Golf,” “Henry James,” 
“Women,” “Cubism,” and “Motion 
Pictures.” Of the two hundred and 
sixty-four thousand, eight hundred and 
nine mistakes I have made in a brief 
but interesting career, the two greatest 
have had to do with the motor car and 


- the motion picture. When I saw my first 


“horseless carriage,’ I knew at once 
that the automobile was an utterly im- 
practicable device. About the same time, 
a gentleman named Whiting Allen, 
newspaper man and circus press-agent, 
chaperoned a cinematograph into Wil- 
lard Hall, in Washington. Mr. Allen’s 
instrument showed horse races in which 
the grand stand jumped up and down 
more than the horses, and the only per- 
sons in the District of Columbia who 
thought well of the machine were the ~ 
oculists. The Post went to press_with 
my expert opinion that “moving pic- 
tures” were “a curiosity of no particular 
importance.” 
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ONLY heaven and the Sage Founda- 
tion know how many motion-pic- 
ture houses are operating this summer 
. in New York. Every adventurer with 
money enough to hire a blonde, a re- 
tired delicatessen store, two rolls of 
tickets and a roll of photographs has 
gone into what my friend Bob Davis 
calls “the film drama.” Impresarios 
with still more money have built, or had 
builded, “neighborhood” theatres— 
large, and, in most cases, modern and 
exceedingly handsome structures whose 
patrons dwell within a radius of half a 
dozen blocks. When Papa comes home 
late, and very tired, he can assemble 
Mamma, Bessie, Little Willie and the 
Baby, trot them a hundred yards, and 
treat them to six vaudeville “turns,” 
two murders and a train wreck at a 
total expense of one dollar. There is a 
splendid new resort of this kind on 
Broadway at Eighty-first Street, an- 
other no less splendid and only a little 
less new on Broadway at Ninety-sixth 
Street, and there are seventeen or 
eighteen thousand more of the same 
_ type between Ninety-sixth Street and 
Albany. 

In the White Light District, from 
Forty-second Street to Fifty-third, are 
motion-picture houses that attract a 
wider patronage, and that, in costliness, 
magnificence and comfort, fairly sur- 
pass the structures given over to such 
old-fashioned entertainment as ““Ham- 
let” and “Kitty Mackay.” The Candler, 
opened only a few months ago, has not 
prospered greatly, and, closing soon 
after its production of a French film, 
entitled “The Naked Truth,” may de- 
sert the picture field and devote itself 
to flesh-and-blood performances. On 
the other hand, the Strand, of which 
more presently, finds its enormous seat- 
ing capacity taxed to the uttermost, and 
has become an institution in New 
York. 

Meanwhile, the conquering hosts 
continue to invade the established 
places of amusement. The Criterion, 
formerly second only to the Empire in 
the affections of Charles Frohman, has 
hauled down its colors permanently and 
hoisted the flag of the Vitagraph 
Theatre. More than a year before this 
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surrender, the house next door—the 
New York—was captured at the point 
of a projecting machine. The Savoy has 
been a motion-picture house so lon 
that only gray-beards like myself reall 
its stage as the birthplace of “Mistress 
Nell” and “The Girl With the Green 
Eyes.” The Republic, which was David 
Belasco’s first stronghold on Broadway, 
the Globe, the Knickerbocker, the 
Casino and Weber’s have capitulated 
for the time being, though cool weather 
will see them restored to the forces of 
A. H. Woods, Charles Dillingham, 
Charles Frohman and the Shuberts. 
Even the old skating rink at Broadway 
near Fifty-third Street has fallen and 
risen again, ornate, unique and beauti- 
ful, as the Broadway Rose Gardens. No 
place is safe that can hold a sheet ten 
feet square and a couple of hundred 
spectators. There is a mortuary chapel 
on Twenty-third Street whose pro- 
prietor is said to have been approached 
frequently with the suggestion that he 
abandon funerals and go into films. 


THE WHY AND WHEREFORE 


N THE beginning, the success of “the 

movies” was due to the fact that 

they cost the spectator little money and 
less mental effort. 

The expense of motion-picture pro- 
duction practically ends with produc- 
tion. Scenery must be painted, as for a 
regular theatrical presentation, and 
costumes and furniture bought or bor- 
rowed, but the company gives one per- 
formance and then is disbanded. After 
that, the play may be presented in a 
hundred places at once, with no addi- 
tional outlay beyond that of running a 
theatre—without stage hands or orches- 
tra—and the salary of the gentleman 
who cranks the projecting apparatus. 

That which is bought cheaply may be 
sold cheaply. Amusement at popular 
prices struck the public at what brom- 
ides call “the psychological moment ;” 
the cost of entertainment came down 
as the cost of everything else in life 
went up. To escort one’s wife to the 
theatre, with supper as an understood 
sequel, knocked the cipher out of a ten- 
dollar bill. Brigham Young might have 
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taken all his wives to “the movies” for 
half the amount. The ordinary citizen, 
with one better half and a couple of 
quarters, found himself treating his 
entire family two or three times a week. 
Throughout the length and breadth of 
the land there was a rising market in 
Papa Preferred. 

As to cranial coin the crowd always 
has been a miser or a bankrupt. Pic- 
tures are the simplest possible form of 
expression; in the infancy of man and 
of mankind the first means of communi- 
cating thought through the medium of 
the eye. Motion pictures are even more 
attractive and more easily compre- 
hended than ordinary pictures. As the 
linotype does the work of the fingers, 
the cinematograph does the work of 
the imagination. In a book or a play the 
author describes what the characters 
do, or the dramatis persone tell what 
they have done or are about to do, but 
the motion-picture camera follows 
everywhere and shows everything. A 
man walks off the stage, and we must 
conjecture his subsequent movements. 
On the screen, the same man opens a 
door and passes through it. Instantly, 
the camera is shifted, and we see him 
come into the next room. He takes a 
letter from his pocket, and the letter it- 
self is spread before us. Then, suddenly, 
all else disappears, and the man’s face, 
twenty times life size, is thrown upon 
the sheet, and we read the emotions 

_ produced by the letter. 

HE playwright of “the movies” 

is allowed a hundred scenes, where 
his predecessor had but four. Some- 
times the value of this allowance is 
very great. In “Clothes,” Avery Hop- 
wood and I dealt with a woman, a 
mother, obsessed by her interest in 
society. We found it next to im- 

possible to convince our audiences 
that she really cared for her child. The 
film version of “Clothes” followed that 
mother upstairs a dozen times in the 
course of her “circus ball,” and showed 
her at the bedside of the little girl. 
“Such a Little Queen” demanded of 
those who were to understand it that 
they should guess the nature of the 
land over which the girl-monarch ruled, 
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imagine the medieval grandeur from 
which she descended to existence in 
Harlem, mentally picture the sudden 
revolution that drove her forth. At a 
private exhibition of the cinemato- 
graphed “Such a Little Queen,” I first 
saw a panoramic view of Her Majesty's 
tiny Kingdom, saw her robed in state 
descending marble stairs to feed her 
peacocks, saw the rebellion hatching 
and the rebels rioting through the pal- 
ace, and was the better prepared to 
appreciate the contrasts of lamb-chop- 
cookery in the kitchen of the up-town 
flat that proved a refuge for Her 
Majesty. 

Dramas distributed through a hun- 
dred scenes make a smaller demand 
not only upon the mind but upon the 
patience, since they may be crowded 
with action. The old melodramas were 
sufficiently obvious, but these photo- 
plays put into words every thought 
and motive. “In a spirit of fun,” ex- 
plained the screen upon which was 
thrown “A Train of Incidents” at the 
Vitagraph Theatre, so-and-so did such 
and such things. Surely, no audience 
could have been left in doubt. Vaude- 
ville supplied constant change of 
scene, and “something doing every 
minute,” but even vaudeville was tame 
compared with “the movies.” A time 
table in front of the Globe, where 
Annette Kellermann is appearing in 
“Neptune’s Daughter,” gives a synopsis 
of the plot, with the hour at which its 
incidents occur. 

10:25—King wins duel for life with 
Duke Boris. 

10:26—Annette kills The Wolf and 
escapes. 

10:27—Annette’s duel for life with 
Duke Boris. 

Two duels and a murder within three © 
minutes! Who could ask more? 


[N THE beginning, motion-picture 

managers enlisted the public by an 
appeal to its most primitive instincts. 
The drama provided was the melo- 
drama of Theodore Kremer; the 
comedy was the broad farce of the 
Comic Supplements. Patrons thrilled at 
the gentleman bound and laid on the =~ 
railway track, or laughed at the fat ~ 











lady who fell into a basket of eggs. 
Had they wished to do better, indeed, 
these managers had little choice. Play- 
wright and players of standing held 
aloof, until golden shot brought them 
down, and huge emoluments showed 
that a man may love his art and still 
flirt a bit with the camera. To-day no 
one is above “the movies.” D’Annunzio 
is the author of a photo-play at the 
Knickerbocker, and Mrs. Fiske is 
among the stars “presented” by the 
Famous Players’ Film Company. 
Daniel Frohman, David Belasco, and 
Augustus Thomas are in motion pic- 
tures—and considerably “in.” 

And so, while assassination, holo- 
caust, and the comic banana-peel con- 
tinue to play a large part in the screen 
drama, there is a decided movement 
upward. The white slave has disap- 
peared from the feature film; the drug 
fiend has retired to the five-cent houses ; 
and the national board of censors finds 
itself called upon to do little more than 
decide how many feet of kiss may be 
exhibited without affecting the morals 
of the community. Motion-picture plays, 
of necessity, must be confined to inci- 
dent. Subtlety, beauty of language, 
delicacy of suggestion, study of mental 
processes, can-never be theirs, while 
even the full measure of other possi- 
bilities must await the coming of more 
skillful and imaginative camera drama- 
tists, but, meantime, we have upon the 
screen multitudes of people, magnifi- 
cence of scenery, diversity of action 
such as never could be accomplished 
on the regular stage. The “movies” can- 
not take the place of flesh-and-blood 
drama, but, in their own field, they 
are coming to offer entertainment and 
instruction unique and unsurpassed. 
Max Rheinhardt’s greatest spectacles 
were a pinny-pinny-poppy show at a 
church “sociable” compared with the 
pictured “Cabiria” at the Knickerbocker. 


“CABIRIA” 


SUALLY the announced cost of a 

theatrical spectacle is in inverse 
proportion to the press-agent’s sense of 
humor. That “figures do not lie” is an 
aphorism not applicable to chorus girls 
and bill-boards. 
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“The Itala Film of Torino” declares 
that “Cabiria” cost $200,000, and the 
most casual view of the production is 
an antidote for skepticism. In point of 
fact, one marvels that certain scenes, 
such as those showing the eruption of 
Mount Etna, could have been obtained 
at any price. One can’t walk up to a 
volcano, and say: “Here’s ten thousand 
dollars! Erup!” 

Mount Etna, which, of late, has con- 
fined its activities to the advertisement 
of a certain life insurance company, 
performs heroic service for “The Itala 
Film of Torino.” One sees the mighty 
old mountain vomiting—I believe 
vomiting is the proper word—smoke 
and flame, the burning lava sky-rocket- 
ing to the heavens, descending, and roll- 
ing down the cone-side, while, in its 
fitful light, Sicilian peasants, garbed in 
the dress of the third century before - 
Christ, drive their sheep, their goats 
and their donkeys ahead of them in a 
long and panic-stricken procession. One 
sees the stricken city of Catana fall 
into cinderous rums, its marble col- 
umns and porticoes crumbling beneath 
the weight of ashes, and tumbling upon 
the heads of fleeing slaves and masters. 

These pictures, part of the first epi- 
sode of D’Annunzio’s picturesque and 
dramatic story of the Punic Wars, are 
not more remarkable than a dozen that 
follow. The sacrificial ceremonies in the 
Temple of Moloch, a structure as vast 
and apparently as solid as St. Peter’s, 
crowded by a worshiping throng 
thrown into relief against the blazing 
altar fires, give way to illimitable 
stretches of desert, with caravans of 
camels crossing in the moonlight, and 
to glimpses of rocky walls rising out of 
the sea, from one of which walls the 
Roman hero, Fulvius, leaps a good hun- 
dred feet into the sea. Hannibal with his 
hordes is shown crossing the Alps, and 
Syracuse, besieged, pours burning lead 
from its. battlements, and casts huge 
stones from ancient machines into the 
ranks of its enemies. Fulvius scales the 
walls of Carthage upon the shields of 
the Romans, who mount, layer upon 
layer, one group supporting the shields 
upon which another group stands, and, 


finally, the Greek, Archimedes, focus- 
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ing the rays of the sun upon the wooden 
vessels, affords us the opportunity of 
seeing a battle fleet burning to the 
water's edge. 


D/ANNUNZIO'S story relates how 

the infant, Cabiria, daughter of a 
Sicilian patrician, Batto, is carried from 
her volcano-ruined home by her nurse, 
Croessa, only to be captured by Phoeni- 
cian pirates, sold in the slave market 
of Carthage, and offered up as a sacri- 
fice to Moloch. Fulvius, aided by his 
giant slave, Maciste—the colored coun- 
terpart of Ursus in “Quo Vadis ?”—res- 
cues the little girl, but Maciste, taken 
by the Carthaginians, is chained to a 
stone mill, where he labors for ten 
years, until Fulvius inspires him to use 
his great strength in bursting his chains. 
Meanwhile, Cabiria has become the 
slave of Sophonisba, daughter of Has- 
drubal, chief of the Carthaginian Re- 
public, and the fall of Carthage gives 
opportunity to the wicked priest, 
Karithalo, who declares that the girl, 
now a young woman, once saved from 
Moloch, must be sacrificed to save the 
Republic. Again condemned to death, 
Cabiria again is rescued by Fulvius, 
who loves her and takes her to his heart 
in a scene of marvelous beauty. 

This epoch-making photo-play is 
acted with as much skill as though it 
were a parlor comedy at the Lyceum. 
The film company, after searching 
everywhere for a Hercules to perform 
the mighty deeds of Maciste, hit upon 
a dock laborer, who; patiently trained, 
not only looks the part, but, pro- 
grammed Ernesto Pagani, acts it 
amazingly. The other roles are equally 
well played, while the mobs, literally 
numbering thousands, so vast that indi- 
vidual effort goes unnoticed, give a 
conglomerate effect nothing short of re- 
markable. The scenery, both natural arid 
painted, is imposing; the costumes and 
the hundreds of ponderous properties 
are accurate and convincing; and the 
spectacle, taken all in all, fairly sur- 
passes belief. 

“Cabiria” is more than the last word 
in motion pictures. It is a woman’s last 
word—which is the last word, and then 
some. 
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NEPTUNE’S DAUGHTER” 


JN THE film drama, life truly is “one 
damn thing after another.” 

“Why don’t you go into motion pic- 
tures?” some one is reported to have 
asked an under-sized and under-fed 
member of the disengaged. 

“Me?” retorted the despairing actor. 
“Say, if I went into motion pictures, 
the first day I’d have to carry ‘Jim’ 
Lackaye off the battle-field.” 

No one ‘can frequent “the movies” 
without gasping at the dangerous and 
difficult feats performed by the players. 
It is all very well for Annette Keller- 
mann to swim halfway round the world, 
as she does at the Globe in “Neptune’s 
Daughter,” a picture spectacle that is 
New York’s nearest second to “Ca- 
biria,” but one feels sorry for other 
ladies who impersonate mermaids in the 
production, and, during long stretches 
of time, soak in the briny deep. One 
especially sympathizes with little Kath- 
erine Lee, a baby mermaid whose terror 
of her native element has not escaped 
the camera, and for Leah Baird, whose 
legs having been turned into a tail by 
a witch, is compelled to wriggle about 
on Bermuda’s beach: and her own 
tummy. Even Miss Kellermann begins 
to show, by the growing professionalism 
of her joy in life, the effects of con- 
tinual laving. 

A contemptuous theatrical manager 
is said to have characterized “Neptune’s 
Daughter,” written by Captain Leslie 
T. Peacocke and produced by “The 
Universal,” as the story of a king who 
married a fish. In reality, we have rather 
an engaging fairy tale, tailored to show 
the accomplishments and the figure of 
a star whose previous public appear- 
ances have not called for much tailor- 
ing. King William grants free fishing 
rights to his subjects, whose first haul 
nets Angela and Annette, the two 
daughters of Neptune. Annette escapes, 
swearing an oath to avenge her baby 
sister, and, turned into a mortal by 
the sea witch, walks the earth to destroy 
the monarch whom she regards as the 
murderer of Angela. (Don’t ask me 
how it is possible to murder an im- 
mortal. Ask Captain Peacocke.) 
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HETHER or not Annette con- 
cludes that the quickest way to 
destroy a man is by marrying him, the 
film doesn’t explain, but the King falls 
in love with the mermaid, and the mer- 
maid with the King. The Princess Olga, 
who is betrothed to King William but 
loves Duke Boris, plots the death of 
her sovereign, and Annette, overhear- 
ing, is doomed to death at the hands 
of Roador, the Wolf. There is a struggle 
between the two, culminating in Annette 
pitching headlong into the sea from a 
height almost as great as that chosen by 
Fulvius in “Cabiria.” The Wolf plunges 
after, and there follows a battle under 
water, photographed through the glass 
of a great tank, that provides genuine 
submarine thrill. In the end, of course, 
Annette triumphs. Princess Olga, who 
has stolen the charm by which the mer- 
maid became mortal, is transformed 
into a mermaid, and her royal fiancé 
presumably consoles himself with the 
discovery that “there are just as good 
fish in the sea.” 

Even at the height of the bathing 
season, “Neptune’s Daughter,” with its 
all but unbroken series of seascapes, 
grows the least bit monotonous. Too 
much water is not good—even in com- 
bination with King William. Miss 
Kellermann, of course, is easy to look 
upon. Her costume, with the addition 
of a coral necklace, is Lady Godiva’s. 
A breath of wind would undress her. 
Miss Kellermann undressed is a lovely 
creature, not so much because of her 
symmetry of body as because she seems 
vibrant with health, enraptured with 
life, drunk with draughts of the out- 
doors. Herbert Brenon’s stage direction 
makes realistic a number of exciting 
events, and his eye for the beautiful 
accounts for artistic composition in a 
dozen charming photographs. 


THE VITAGRAPH THEATRE 


"THOUGH, as yet, no one has stopped 

calling it the Criterion, the Vita- 
graph Theatre has become an estab- 
lished institution on Broadway. Here, 
twice every day, is presented a varied 
motion-picture bill, made up of two 
farces, a fantasy, and two melodramas. 
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Also, the Vitagraph Theatre has one of © 
those so-called “unit orchestras,” com- 
mon in film houses, that looks like a 
combination of church organ and rou- 
lette wheel, and sounds either like an 
orchestra or like an asthmatic hurdy- 
gurdy. The Vitagraph instrument is ex- 
ceptionally good, producing real music, 
and producing it from so many parts 
of the auditorium that, half the time, 
one isn’t sure whether one is listening 
to a bell-ringing solo or to the telephone 
in the box-office. 

“A Train of Incidents,” which began 
the performance I witnessed at the Vita- 
graph, is a rather conventional little 
farce, in which two young persons, left - 
a fortune apiece on condition that they 
marry each other, start West on the 
same train. The girl is led to believe 
that she has met her future husband in 
the boy’s fat tutor, impersonated by that. 
prime favorite of the pictures, John 
Bunny. The boy thinks his bride-to-be 
is the girl’s prim companion. Before the 
tangle is straightened out the spectator 
sits on the observation platform and 
sees some attractive mountain scenery. 
The play is interesting because of its 
photography rather than because of its 
subject. ; 

“Mr. Bingle’s Melodrama,” introduc- 
ing James Lackaye, and relating how 
a corpulent person aspires to imper- 
sonate the hero in a theatrical perform- 
ance, and how the author of the play 
has him rotten-egged, belongs to the 
comic supplement class of humor. “The 
Violin of M’Sieur” is a pretty story of 
the Franco-Prussian War, distinguished - 
by two or three capital battle pictures 
and by the acting of Etienne Girardot, 
who was the original Charley's Aunt 
in America. 

If the story could be stripped of its 
improbability, “The False and the True” 
would make a good play for the regular 
houses. Briefly, its theme concerns a 
young fellow in love with a girl who, 
in turn, loves his scapegrace brother. 
The girl is struck blind. The scapegrace © 
declines to fulfill his engagement to 
marry her, and the other brother relies 
upon the fact that their voices are alike 
to take the place of the cad at a bed- 
side ceremony. Much of the tragedy un- 
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derlying the tale is lost in motion pic- 
tures, or, at least, only suggested, but 
a skillful dramatist might make much 
of the narrative. 


HE feature of the entertainment at 

the Vitagraph is a melodrama, 
“Shadows of the Past,” which reaches 
its climax in a truly nerve-racking 
collision between a motor car and a 
railway train. However this photograph 
was taken—probably by standing an 
automobile upon a track, running a 
train into it, and sandwiching the film 
between pictures of the car approach- 
ing the railway and demolished upon the 
line—the thrill is undeniable. A taxicab 
containing one heroine in good condi- 
tion is seen racing a touring tar oc- 
cupied by a male and a female villain. 
The -touring car is gaining. Suddenly 
we find ourselves at a point where the 
road crosses the railway. We seé the 
train coming. Then we return to the 
speeding vehicles. The taxi crosses the 
line in safety. The wheels of the tour- 
ing car are over, when the locomotive, 
head on, strikes the over-hang of the 


car, hurling automobile and occupants 


into the air, and, to descend, an instant 
later, a mass of wreckage with the up- 
turned face of a dead woman be- 
neath it. 


THE STRAND 


F “CABIRIA” is the last word in 
motion pictures, the Strand is the 
last word in motion-picture houses. 
Here is a theatre, beautiful as, if not 
more beautiful than, any other in New 
York, occupying the greater part of a 
city block, seating thirty-five hundred 
persons, rented to its manager at one 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars a 
year, asking fifty cents as its top price, 
and yet retaining an atmosphere of re- 
finement only second to that of the Lit- 
tle Theatre. On the stage, behind cedar 
trees and plashing fountains, sits an or- 
chestra of seventeen men, most of them 
recruited from the New York Sym- 
phony. The screen upon which the pic- 
tures are thrown is set in the facade of 
a mimic villa, and upon an inner stage, 
in front of this screen, soloists appear, 
between films. 
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The performance at the Strand is 
continuous from noon until midnight. 
A corps of camera men is maintained, 
and incidents of news interest hap- 
pening within a hundred miles of 
Broadway are shown the evening of 
the day they occurred. A feature of the 
bill each week, too, is some subject of 
scientific interest—to me, the most 
worth-while accomplishment of the mo- 
tion-picture camera. I dropped into the 
Strand twice in one week to watch the 
behavior of three different kinds of 
carnivorous plants, which is to say 
plants that catch and feed upon insects. 
Without desiring to furnish free ad- 
vertising, I feel at liberty to say that no 
home can be complete without a Venus 
Fly Trap, and that the man who trained 
this cactus-like vegetable to imprison 
flies could train an ant-eater to spear 
salmon. 

The drama shown at the Strand on 
the occasion of my visit was a film 
version of my own play, “The Little 
Gray Lady,” expressing clearly and in- 
terestingly all I tried to express in the 
piece itself. Travel pictures preceded 
and followed this film. Altogether, it is - 
hard to imagine a more complete enter- 
tainment of its kind, and, when one 


considers the sort of performance to 


witness which one frequently pays two 
dollars, or more, the Strand looms up 
as a very good explanation of the vogue 
of “the movies.” 


“MANON LESCAUT” 


HE “picturization” of “Manon 
Lescaut,” with Lina Cavalieri in the 
title rdle, at the Republic, reveals the 
manner in which the most talented the- 
atrical producer may go astray in stag- 
ing drama before the camera. “Manon 
Lescaut” has long stretches without ac- 
tion, and these photographs prove dull 
and uninteresting because the director 
forgets that conversations, of which no 
word is heard, cannot be made absorb- 
ing by being explained i in a caption. The 
majority of the photographs seem to 
have been made in a studio, and painted 
scenery is very unreal, indeed, after 
that of “Cabiria” and “Neptune’s 
Daughter.” 
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A SHORT STORY OF A PLAY- 
WRIGHT AND HIS HOME TQWN 


By Ralph Bergengren 


AVID CROSS, by occupation a 

playwright, stared in consternation 
at what should, theoretically, have been 
a flattering invitation to address the 
Book and Buskin Club of Solhaven, 
New Jersey. It had come in his morn- 
ing mail, signed “your admiring friend, 
Matilda Burbank,” and reminded David 
that, although he seldom thought 
of her, he disliked the lady intensely. 
More than-that, he considered writing 
plays for a living ought to let one out 
from talking about them without re- 
muneration. 

Born and reared in Solhaven, David’s 
only connecting link with that prim and 
pretty suburb was his mother, who still 
stuck there, as he sometimes told her, 
like a lump of sugar in a wet saucer. 
For ten years he had seen little of the 
town except the road between his 
mother’s house and the railway station. 
But he had heard her speak of Book 
and Buskin, and knew she belonged to 
it. In Solhaven Mrs. Cross belonged to 
everything, for her neat, old-fashioned 
bonnet and modified bustle unquestion- 
ably moved in the best circles. She 
meekly followed the procession of her 
lifelong friends and acquaintances, and 
yet managed, in some remarkable way, 
to sympathize with her son’s metropol- 
itan existence—so far, that is, as she 
knew anything about it. Her greatest 
source of unhappiness was the fear that 
these neighbors would imagine David 
held himself “superior.” 

“Matilda Burbank, President!” com- 
mented David to himself. “So the uplift 


has struck Solhaven, and I’m: to help 
boost, am I? Now what the dickens is 
a fellow to do about that ?” 

He disliked Matilda—and could re- 
member a time when Solhaven, at least 
that part of it which Matilda repre- 
sented, had considered the drama hardly 
worth elevating. His own early ambi- 
tion toward theatrical literature had 
been a scandal. His last interview with 
Matilda had been marred by her sug- 
gestion that he owed something more 
respectable to his mother’s position. | 
Shakespeare, of course, had been a 
genius, and that made a difference; but 
Mrs. Burbank had been at some pains 
to point out that David, as everybody 
knew, was not a genius, and so there 
was no excuse for him. She had washed 
her hands of it. And now the woman 
was asking him, in the name of sacred 
and long-admiring friendship, to stand 
on his hind legs and “tell his old neigh- 
bors, and some of the younger genera- 
tion, quite informally, how the present 
interest of intelligent minds in the 
Drama helped the real worker.” Except 
for his mother, he would let the intelli- 
gent minds go hang themselves with a 
clothes-line. 

But his mother—there, so to speak, 
was the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Solhaven Highbrows! She 
was a Book and Buskin. Refusal of Ma- 
tilda’s invitation would be a crowning 
indication that he held himself “supe- 
rior ;” more than that, the other mem- 
bers would somehow hold the innocent 
woman responsible. One way or the 
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other, it was not very important from 
his own standpoint; but he knew his 
mother well enough to realize that from 
hers it would be monumental. He put 
Matilda’s letter under a paper-weight: 
after he had finished his morning’s 
work he would write her an answer. 
The intention was excellent, but at the 
same time two mornings later the letter 
was still under the paper-weight, with 
six others on top of it. 


N THIS state of affairs Mrs. Cross 

called her son up by telephone and 
asked him, to his momentary surprise, 
what he had decided to do about the 
lecture. 

“Lecture?” returned David. “Me lec- 
ture? Oh, I remember! You mean that 
fool talk about the intelligent mind and 
the real worker. I’d forgotten—” 

“Mattie was in to see me this morn- 
ing,’ explained Mrs. Cross. “She was 
afraid you might not have gotten her 
letter, and came to make sure she had 
sent it to the right address.” 

“It caught me,” admitted David. “I 
didn’t know it was coming, so I hadn't 
moved. How can you expect one of my 
age to speak in public on the stage, 
Mother? Wont it do just as well if I 
talk to you, and then you talk to the 
Club?” 

“But it would make me so pleased 
and proud, David—” 

“Of course it would, standing right 
up there on the platform.” 

“You know what I mean, David.” 
Mrs. Cross didn’t argue. She never 
argued; but her son had a mental pic- 
ture of her at the other end of the line 
standing on tip-toe to reach the tele- 
phone transmitter. 

“All right, Mumsie,” he replied good- 
naturedly. “It wont hurt me even if it 
doesn’t do Book and Buskin much good. 
T'll come. Will you tell ’em?” 

Mrs. Cross’s voice sounded horrified : 
she was certain David did not under- 
stand the importance of Book and 
Buskin. 

“I’m afraid they wouldn’t like such 
an informal way of accepting,” she said 
breathlessly. “I know Matilda would 
expect an autograph letter.” 

“Will they frame it, I wonder.” He 
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added as an afterthought, “How many 
of your Books and Buskins ever saw 
one of my plays, Mother?” 

“TJ—I don’t know,” admitted his 
mother, not quite liking to admit it. “But 
I have,” she added triumphantly. 

“How about Matilda?” 

“She’s read about them, I’m sure. I 
don’t think she goes very often to the 
theatre—and only to hear Shakespeare. 
But she’s very intelligent.” 

“Perhaps if I sent her a box,” sug- 
gested Dave, allowing himself the pleas- 
ure of sarcasm, “she might slide down 
from Shakespeare—” 

“Oh!” said Mrs. Cross suddenly. The 
sarcasm had missed her, and David’s 
remark had suggested something that 
seemed altogether delightful. “May J 
have a box some afternoon and invite 
Mattie—and Emily Wittier? I know 
they’d enjoy it. You must remember 
Emily. She’s the Secretary of the Book 
and Buskin Club.” 


DAY ID CROSS remembered Emily 

—and remembered, with a smile, 
that he had once wanted to marry her. 
The desire had never got as’far as an 


’ 


engagement, but it had been moving in 


that direction. And he remembered also 
that Matilda Burbank, always a power 
in Solhaven, had managed to set that 
sweet bell jangling out of tune, having 
convinced Emily’s parents that an al- 
liance with a prospective vagabond like 
David Cross was not desirable. Ro- 
mance, to be sure, might have whispered 
that neither Emily nor David had since 
married—but, for David’s part, he was 
profoundly glad, if he ever thought of 
it, that they hadn’t married each other. 

“T’ll send you a box for a week from 
Saturday,” he replied cheerfully. “It 
will be a souvenir matinée, and if they 
don’t like the show they’ll have the 
souvenirs.” 

“And you wont forget to write .to 
Matilda. The Club meeting, you know, 
comes Monday after next, in the after- 
noon. We have the addresses at the 
Lyceum, and then a tea afterward.” 

“Hardly will you have left. the tele- 
phone,” said David Cross firmly, “when 
I shall be writing my acceptance of the 
honored invitation.” 
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As David had said, it was a souvenir 
matinée, and every gentleman who ac- 
companied a lady got half of her box 
of chocolates—except in the case of 
mean ladies who absently ate all the 
chocolates themselves. At about five 
minutes before two David Cross es- 
corted three ladies to a lower prosce- 
nium box, one of these ladies being 
small, “nice,” and a little nervous, with 
white hair and pleasantly bird-like ges- 
tures; another, somewhat younger, be- 
ing large, solid, and intelligently ear- 
nest; and the third, about David’s own 
age, being plump, placid, and previously 
pretty. As a person of influence he had 
obtained them two souvenir boxes of 
chocolates apiece and one box for him- 
self, which, under the circumstances, 
was petty graft. 

“This is an unusual pleasure, Mrs. 
Burbank,” said David, as he arranged 
the chairs. “My mother tells me that 
you rarely go to the theatre except to 
see Shakespeare.” 

“Very seldom,” replied Matilda. “Un- 
less I am quite familiar with the play, as 
I am with Shakespeare, I find it much 
more satisfactory to read a play than 
to see it. Actors make~me nervous. Ib- 
sen, for example, is difficult to follow 
even when one reads slowly. I remem- 
ber once seeing his remarkable play— 
‘Nightmare’—or is it ‘Specters?’ ” 

“Perhaps ‘Ghosts,’ ” suggested David. 

“T knew it was something haunting,” 
agreed Mrs. Burbank. “The intellectual 
effort necessary to keep pace with the 
actors quite upset me. When I read a 
play and see the acting in my imagina- 
tion, my mind controls the scene and 
can absorb the plot leisurely.” 

“TI make this distinction,” said Miss 
Wittier, speaking, thought David, ex- 
actly as a pat of butter would speak if 
such a social effort were possible. “A 
play that absolutely requires actors is 
not literature.” 

“T am afraid,” said David, looking 
from one to the other, “that I am be- 
hind the times. I don’t seem to catch 
u ai 

“What Matilda means, dear,” ex- 
plained Mrs. Cross, “is that when you 
read a play you have all the time 
you need to think about it.” 
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“Of course,” added Miss Wittier, “as 
much depends upon the audience as the 
playwright. As Professor Keen says, 
‘If we are to have good plays we must 
have good minds.’ Have you ever met 
Professor Keen?” 

“No,” admitted David. “But he seems 
to be on the right track.” 

“His heart is in Art,” said Miss Wit- 
tier. “If we demand the Best, the Best. 
will be given us. If we are content, like 
the prodigal son, to eat food for pigs, 
food for pigs will be our provision.” 


“THE curtain rose; and although Da- 
vid was by no means certain of 
the exact definition of “best” accord- 


ing to Keen, he felt moderately sure 


that he was not providing food for pigs. 
Also he hoped his performance did not 
demand the thoughtful attention of a 
reader to know what he was driving at, 
which would have been a little detri- 
mental to the popular success of a faree, 
He watched Mrs. Burbank and was 
pleased to. see that she was quite able 
to follow it without a book. In fact, it 
seemed to amuse her, although her ex- 
pression said plainly that it was not 
Shakespeare. Mrs. Cross had seen it be- 
fore, and so doesn’t count; in fact, as 
David sometimes analyzed her, associa- 
tion with her son on one hand and Sok 
haven on the other kept the dear lady 
in a kind of fluttering equilibrium, 
never as sophisticated as her son and 
yet never as silly as some of her old 
friends and acquaintances. She was a 
nice little mother whom he took pride 
and pleasure in presenting to pretty 
carefully selected members of his own 
coterie, with whom she invariably “made 
a hit” by her sheer and delightful art- 
lessness. Domesticity triumphed in her 
in the form of “cookies ;” and the taste 
for them that survived in David indi- 
cates that perhaps his mother counter- 
balanced Broadway and kept him also in 
a kind of equilibrium. As for Emily, he 
wondered if she was trying to decide 
mentally how the performance would 
read: and his heart warmed to Mrs. 
Burbank and her keen “sense of duty.” 

Suppose he had become engaged to 
Emily Wittier! Would he have real- 
ized in time for flight? 
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The curtain fell on the first act. 

“Your little play, David,” said the 
President of Book and Buskin, “is real- 
ly quite entertaining. Have you ever 
thought of writing a tragedy?” 

“No,” said David. “I am too certain 
that it would be tragic.” 

Miss Wittier ate two chocolates be- 
fore speaking. 

“T find the title a little disconcerting,” 
she said, selecting the third carefully: 
evidently she preferred those with nuts. 
“*Art for Art’s Sake’ is surely quite a 
serious matter. And as Professor Keen 
says, even the lightest play should con- 
fain something to make us think heav- 
ily. Of course it is plain that a brutal 
man of business, like the one in your 


play, should be unable to understand the. 


finer aspirations of his wife for culture 
and self-expression. That I follow. But 
I feel that you are trying, in some sub- 
tle way, to make us syinpathize with 
his attitude. I even find myself a little 
bit sorry for him. But Beauty comes 
first, does it not? And if a woman who 
is whole-heartedly thinking of Beauty, 
absent-mindedly places her baby in a 
laundry basket—which I fear the Pro- 
fessor would find a shade extreme and 
obvious—” Miss Wittier paused to col- 
lect her thoughts, which had a tendency 
to run away from her and explode like 
bubbles. ‘““Now confess, Mr. Cross,” she 
resumed with a teuch of gaiety that her 
hearer could only describe as terrible, 
“that you put in the laundry basket 
simply to make the thoughtless laugh?” 

David Cross threw up his gloved 
hands. 

“I’m caught,” he admitted. “But you 
see, Miss Wittier, there’s something so 
extremely physical about a farce. You 
have to make people ha-ha, not with 
their minds but with what Professor 
Keen would perhaps call.the ‘ha-ha 
mechanism.’ But you must admit that 
my light piece gives us opportunity for 
some fairly heavy thinking.” 

“That is it,” said Mrs. Burbank sud- 
denly. “The laundry basket is a sym- 
bol.” 

“What David means by the title,” ex- 
plained Mrs. Cross gently, “is that there 
are two kinds of Art—a serious kind 
and a silly kind.” 
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David was leaning back in his seat 
to hear the whispered message of an 
usher who had just come in search of 
him. He got up. . 

“Bully for you, Mother,” he re-' 
marked approvingly. “You’ve hit the 
bull’s-eye. If you’ll all excuse me for a 
few moments—the stage manager 
wishes to see me—” He bowed himself 
out, leaving them again fixing their at- 
tention on the stage, where the curtain 
was rising. 


E HAVE no concern, now or later, 
with what the stage manager want- - 
ed of David Cross. It took him behind 
the scenes and kept him there about ten 
minutes. Starting to return, he noticed 
a small aperture in the canvas wall that 
enclosed the stage, set to represent the 
studio of the enthusiastic artist who, as 
the reader has deduced, had absent- 
mindedly put the baby in the laundry 
basket during the preceding act. The 
aperture, when David applied his eye 
to it, commanded the box in which his 
mother was giving her party, and he 
paused a moment to contemplate it. 
All it needed, he thought, was Pro- 
fessor Keen. The President and Sec- 
retary of Book and Buskin occupied the 
front chairs—although it did not follow 
that all the members of the organiza- 
tion would have been taking the occa- 
sion with the same intense determina- 
tion to get all the intellectual exercise 
possible out of it. He remembered that 
he had once met a sprightly young 
woman who confided to him that “up- 
lifting was great fun.” And nobody 
could have thought that Matilda and 
Emily were having fun; rather, they 
looked as if they were sitting for a pho- 
tograph—“Officials of Book and Bus- 
kin Attending a Play’”—to be presented 
later to their sister members. Mrs. Cross 
in the background of the darkened box 


. was barely distinguishable. 


A young woman who acted the part: 
of a model, not very important but put 
there for local color, came off the stage 
through a practicable door not far from 
his point of observation. 

“Peek,” she remarked genially. 

David nodded. “I’m acquiring a cul- 
tured point of view,” he explained 
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cheerfully. “Would you like to observe 
Intellect studying the Drama? The two 
ladies in the front of the box,” he ex- 
plained, as the young woman put her 
eye to the peep hole, “are the President 
and Secretary of the Book and Buskin 
Club, of Solhaven, New Jersey.” 

“They seem to have got about enough 
of this show,” said the young woman. 
“They're picking up their things as if 
they had suddenly remembered an im- 
portant engagement.” 

“What?” exclaimed David. 

“They’re making a get-away,” contin- 
ued the minor actress. She had finished 
her small part, which consisted in pre- 
tending that she was going into the 
studio dressing-room to get ready to 
pose, and was not unwilling to linger 
in conversation with the author. 

“The deuce they are!” exclaimed Da- 
vid. “Let me peek.” 

Unquestionably, in the language that 
Professor Keen would hardly have 
cared to understand, Matilda and Emily 
were making a “get-away” and taking 
his mother with them. They were on 
their feet. They had gathered their 
wraps and boxes of confectionery. They 
whispered together—and his mother 
evidently expostulated. Then they dis- 
appeared into the shadow of the box, 
and his mother hesitated and followed: 
he saw their three figures silhouetted 
against the lighted hallway behind the 
box as they left it, Matilda leading, Em- 
ily pursuing Matilda, and Mrs. Cross 
pursuing Emily. It had all happened in 
hardly the time necessary to tell it. 

“What’s the matter with them?” 
asked the very minor actress excitedly. 

“I’m blessed if I know!’ replied Da- 
vid, hardly calmer. “I’ve got to find out. 
Good-by.” 


Hi: GOT to the other side of the foot- 

lights as quickly as dignity would 
allow. The box was empty. A hurried 
exit of the three ladies had been ob- 
served by an usher: it was, he said, as 
if they had. suddenly remembered a re- 
cent change in the suburban time-table. 
The policeman outside had seen three 
ladies, the oldest of whom seemed re- 
luctant, get into a taxi. The taxi had 
vanished. David went. back into the 


theatre and sat down in the abandoned 
box to think it over. He was still think- 
ing, ten minutes later, when an usher 
came to tell him that somebody was call- 
ing him at the box-office telephone. 

David recognized the voice. He could © 
almost see the jet ornaments on his 
mother’s bonnet quivering with nervous 
anxiety. 

“I’m so sorry, dear,” it declared re- 
gretfully. “You must think it very queer 
of us—” 

“T do,” said David. “Where on earth 
are you now?” 

“At the Ferry. I simply had to -let 
you know—” 
ie spat why the Ferry? Is anybody 
i ed 

“No-o. You see, dear, Mattie got— 
upset. You know she’s really not as 
strong as she looks. I only wanted you 
to know that I am all right before we 
start for home.” 

“I’m glad to hear it,” said David. 
“Nice manners you all showed!” 

“It couldn’t be helped,” explained 
Mrs. Cross. “You see, they were my 
guests, and I couldn’t stay without 
them, could I? I’ll tell you about it Mon- 
day if you stay and dine with me after 
your club talk.” Mrs. Cross hesitated, 
and then went on as if she had firmly 
decided that the thing should be said, 
however painful: “David, perhaps you 
were right—about not wishing to lec- 
ture. If you write Mattie that you have 
remembered another engagement—” 

“Not on your life!” said her son 
promptly. “I don’t run away. But what 
was the excitement, Mother ?” 

He heard Mrs. Cross sigh. 

“T’ll miss the train,” she replied. 
“Mattie and Emily are waiting. Good- 
by.” And David knew that she had 
quickly hung up the receiver and fled 
to her companions. 


ONDAY afternoon came to Sol- 
haven bright, crisp, and frozen un- 
derfoot, a day for furs and anticipa- 
tions. A rumor had spread over Sunday, 
indefinite but fascinating, that Mattie 
Burbank had seen David Cross’ latest 
play and that it was so—so frank, my 
dear, that she had decided not to allow 
the author to address Book and Buskin. 
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Book and Buskin and invited guests ral- 
lied therefore in numbers, serious, plain, 
pretty, old, young, middle-aged, frivo- 
lous, intelligent, foolish, etc., etc., for it 
takes all kinds to “uplift” the Drama. 
Even Professor Keen had drawn no 
such audience. It set the Lyceum buzz- 
ing like a bee-hive. The guest and 
speaker of the occasion was evidently 
late. Perhaps, but everybody. hoped not, 
he had been notified not to come; but 
that seemed a little too peremptory even 
‘ for Mrs. Burbank, after the lecture had 
been duly announced. One took the ru- 
mor to mean, literally, that President 
Burbank regretted the invitation, and 
had spoken vaguely about preventing the 
talk, but that Mr. Cross would really be 
there, and that what might joyously hap- 

was a joint debate between him- 
self and Matilda on some interesting 
point of morals. 

Presently President Burbank herself 
appeared through the door from the 
dressing-room, advanced to the front of 
the stage, arranged some papers on the 
table beside the glass of water, and 
tapped for order. 

“Members, and guests, of Book and 
Buskin,” said the President, bestowing 
a pitying smile on Mrs. Cross, who sat 
unhappily within sight of the rostrum, 
“the purpose of this Society, as I think 
we all understand it, is to uphold the 
purity, the fine art, in fact, the literary 
side of the Drama. Let the shades gath- 
er—we will hold up the torch. As a wise 
and learned man said recently on this 
very platform, if we hold it high enough, 
and long enough, and keep it trimmed 
and burning with a bright flame, the 
Drama must respond to our higher 
standards. To put it more commonly, 
that is what we are here for. With these 
remarks I preface an announcement 
that may disappoint some, but which, 
knowing the reasons, J am sure most 
of you will greet with warm approval. 
Mr. David Cross is not coming to-day 
to talk to us.” 

The warmth of approval with which 
_ this announcement was received sur- 

prised even Mrs. Burbank. It had start- 
ed before she had hardly reached her 
climax and was swelling in volume un- 
til the little hall seemed fairly to shake, 
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rock, and quiver with it. She looked 
down upon a tempestuous sea of gloved 
hands beating rapturously together in 
enthusiastic pairs: it was not the first 
time she had been applauded, but never 
before had she received such an ovation. 
It was more than flattering. Mrs. Bur- 
bank smiled, bowed, raised one hand 
gracefully to still the tumult; but the 
storm raged with more frenzy than 
ever. She raised both hands—and it 
dawned upon her that nobody heeded 
the gesture because nobody saw it. 
Everybody was looking at something 
behind her. Mrs. Burbank turned 
abruptly. In the door of the dressing- 
room David Cross, hat in hand, stood 
bowing composedly. He looked, thought 
Mrs. Burbank, and perhaps that ac- 
counted for his reception, exactly like 
an actor himself ! 

And now David raised his hand— 
and the applause gradually subsided. 

“TI am afraid I am a shade late,” he 
said affably. 

Mrs. Burbank regarded the speaker 
of the occasion with a profound 
coldness. 

“We did not expect you,” she said 
grimly. 

“But I had agreed to come,” said Da- 
vid. “I couldn’t have thought of dis- 
appointing so large a gathering, al- 
though my natural modesty may make 
me awfully afraid of it.” He glanced in 
a puzzled way from the audience to the 
President. 

“Yesterday,” explained: Mrs. Bur- 
bank, “I wrote and accepted your 
resignation of the engagement.” 

“But I hadn’t resigned,” said David. 
“As a matter of fact, I haven’t been 
back to my quarters since eight this 
morning. The day was full, so I—er— 
beautified myself at the Club and came 
right over.” 

Mrs. Burbank waved her hand to- 
ward the dressing-room. 

“T think it would be better,” she said 
firmly, “if we discussed this less pub- 
licly.” 

“Tt seems to me a matter that con- 
cerns the Club as a whole.” David sent 
his puzzled gaze again wandering over 
the expectant auditorium. “I do not in 
the least guess what we are going to 
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discuss, but for my own part I am 
willing to discuss it before so intelligent 
a jury. I do not know why my resig- 
nation has been accepted without my 
offering it—” 


HERE was no doubt that the audi- 
ence as a whole accepted this point 

of view with satisfaction. In fact, it ap- 
plauded. This time, however, the Presi- 
dent’s hand succeeded in stilling the 
tumult. She rested one hand on the 
table and looked steadily at David. 

“Very well,” she said firmly. “The 
explanation, since you will have it, is 
that Book and Buskin does not approve 
of nakedness in the theatre!” 

“But neither do I,” replied David. 

“Then that makes it all the worse.” 
The President of Book and Buskin 
turned her shoulder on him and ap- 
pealed to the audience. “Last Satur- 
day,” she continued, “I attended Mr. 


Cross’ play, ‘Art for Art’s Sake.’ I went 


filled with pleasurable anticipations. I 
am willing to say that I foynd the first 
act admirable for its kind, that I was 
amused, that I even laughed: If not up- 
lifted, I was, I think, the better for be- 
ing there. Laughter is a soul tonic. The 
second act, unfortunately, was not 
amusing. A stage full of—naked young 
women—” 

“For Heaven’s sake, Mrs. Burbank,” 
exclaimed David, in actual and almost 
painful bewilderment, “who were they, 
and where did they come from?” 

“IT don’t remember the creature’s 
name,” replied Mrs. Burbank, “and I 
admit that my indignation has exag- 
gerated the number. One, however, is 
sufficient. The shameless person was a 
professional model; and when Miss 
Wittier and I decided that we could 
no longer stay in the theatre, she was 
removing her garments.” 

“On the stage?” asked David quietly. 

“In a little room adjoining the studio. 
We did not wait to see her come back. 
We had seen all we desired.” 

“But she didn’t come back,” said Da- 
vid. “She—she went shopping, for all I 
know. The young lady in question,” he 
added, turning to the audience, “is local 
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color. Models do come to studios, and 
her part is to increase the belief of the 
onlookers that the place is a studio. She 
is,”—he turned again to Mrs. Burbank 
—“a symbol. If she had come back, as a 
real model would have come back in a 
real studio, she would have been what 
I quite agree you are right in defining 
as an undesirable fact. Bringing an un- 
usually keen and pictorial imagination 
to the theatre, Mrs. Burbank, your mind 
leaped ahead of the event and saw her ~ 
coming back in—in an economy of cos- 
tume in which only artists are permitted 
to see models. Few minds are as active 
as yours, Mrs. Burbank, and so we 
dramatists do not have to take them into 
consideration. I think,” he finished, once 
more addressing the attentive members 
and guests of Book and Buskin, “that 
I have explained a not unnatural mis- 
understanding—a displeasure, if I may 
so call it, purely of the imagination. 
And now, if Mrs. Burbank will intro- 
duce me more formally—” 

It was what dramatic critics call a 
“happy ending.” The little hall again 
rocked with appreciative applause till 
Mrs. Burbank, pale, firm, but propiti- 
ated, stilled it with a graceful gesture. 


“T™ so glad you came, after all, 

David,” said Mrs. Cross to her son 
at dinner. “And I’m sure everybody 
thought your lecture was _ perfectly 
lovely.” 

“T hope so,” agreed David. “It was 
worth coming to find out.what took you 
all out of the theatre. But why didn’t 
you stop ’em? You knew the model 
didn’t come back.” 

“But you see, David,” explained his 
mother, “I didn’t really know what they 
objected to. They said if I didn’t under- 
stand, they were not the ones to explain 
it to me. But how fortunate it was, my 
son, that you happened to stay away 
from your apartment this noon and 
didn’t get Mattie’s letter.” 

“Wasn’t it?” said David, helping him- 
self to another cookie. “But you see, 
Mumsie, as a matter of the strictest 
imaginable fact—the letter came in the 
first mail before I went out.” 


’ 





The 


Van 


er the Picture Plays 


““‘WHICH WOULD YOU RATHER ENCOUN. 
TER—YOUR MOTHER OR HER PHOTO- 


GRAPH?” 


WOULD YOU RATHER GO TO 


THE THEATRE OR TO A PICTURE PLAY? 


By HARRIS MERTON LYON 





IF COURSE, one of the 
| O reasons given by the managers 
| for the fact that the public 


did not put as much money into their 
pockets last season as the managers 
thought the public really ought to— 
well, one of the reasons you can guess. 

Yes, it was the tango. 

And the other reason you can also 
guess. 

Right! You have it : motion pictures. 

But then, something is always trip- 
ping up the manager and preventing 
him from managing anything ex- 
cept some red ink figures on the wrong 
side of the ledger. The weather, some- 
times.. Sometimes the accursed play- 
wright: that miserable, idea-less, color- 
less, hopeless imbecile—the playwright ! 
“T ast the sucker to give me sumpin 
that would knock ’em as flat as ‘Par- 
don Me’ did; and he toins me out a 
play that, honest, it wouldn’t draw no 
bigger crowd than a chess match at 
Monte Carlo.” You can’t trust these 
playwrights. They are dark people, 
with ideas. Sometimes the ideas are 
dark, and never even see the light. 
‘The “movies,” however, are being 
persistently pushed forward as the real 
reason why the regular drama can no 
longer be made to pay those ample 
sums which in the days of the halcyon 
were so fancy, fat and fine. We see 
canny managers of all sorts “hedging 
their bets” on the straight drama with 
plenty. of stock in moving-picture con- 
cerns. There is no doubt there is plen- 


ty of money in the enterprise. No doubt 
hundreds of thousands of people, nay, 
millions, make a daily practice of see- 
ing these shows: a sort of ritual, such 
as washing the face (and neck), brush- 
ing the teeth, combing the hair. Hun- 
dreds of thousands, nay millions, fore- 
go these slighter duties in order to 
attend the main service, the moving- 
picture show. 

But is all this enthusiasm and all 
this money the sort of enthusiasm and 
the sort of money that went, for -in- 
stance, to watch Maude Adams in 
“Peter Pan?” 

No. It isn’t. A play is a play, and 
a moving picture is a pantomime. And 
the play will always have what we call 
personality—the human effort in three 
dimensions before us; while the mov- 
ing picture will present that effort 
“once removed,” in two dimensions. 
Which would you rather encounter— 
your mother or her photograph? Any 
play that is a play, capable of arousing 
sincere laughter or tears, joy of life 
or nobility, will be successful even if 
the doorway of the theatre were 
choked with moving-picture shows. 

The reason the moving picture is 
popular is because it is cheap. You 
might as well wonder at people’s smok- 
ing five-cent cigars. But will the five- 
cent cigar ever drive the perfecto and 
the corona off the market? Instead of 
saying that the “movie” is driving the 
regular patrons of the drama away, has 
it not been better said that the “movie” 
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is creating a new tribe of theatre- 
goers? 


THE picture play will do one thing: it 

will some day bring about the dol- 
lar show on the legitimate stage. There 
is no divine decree that a manager shall 
charge two dollars for an orchestra seat. 
Many is the play I’ve wanted to see 
which I did not think worth two dol- 
lars of my money to see. I have gone 
to the cheaper seats—even have sat in 
the last row in the gallery. The picture 
play will some day usher me down to 
at least the fourth row in the balcony 
for that fifty cents. 

There is no good, sound economic 
reason why the producer—who is the 
banker, the middleman—should be en- 
titled to so malignantly preponderant 
a share of the profits. It is only a sort 
of tradition; and traditions are tum- 
bling about us every day. It is only a 
tradition, for instance, that a publisher 
must have a dollar and a half for a 
novel. It costs him less than fifty cents 
to put that novel in marketable form. 
These men are dealing in other men’s 
ideas. The idea is the thing. And with- 
out the idea there is profit for 
nobody. 

The writer—the man who conceives 
this idea—generally gets the little end 
of it. He is like the farmer. Just now, 
all the country—which is to say, finan- 
cially, the bankers, the railroads, the 
big businesses—is responding to the 
joyful news that there is a “bumper” 
crop of winter wheat. Times have been 
hard; money has been tight. People 
have not been buying books at a dollar 
and a half, nor shows at two dollars a 
seat; but, with the optimism now that 
the farmer had when he planted his 
wheat and followed the drill for days 
over dusty acres, they will begin to 
spend. And the middlemen, the bank- 
ers and railroad people and the pub- 
lishers and the play producers, will 
make a great deal of money. Do you 
know what the farmer gets? For every 
dollar that wheat brings on the market 
he gets thirty-five cents. And out of 
that thirty-five cents, about twenty-five 
will have to go back into buying more 
wheat, machinery, horses and men. He 
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had the idea. Winter wheat. was his 
idea. And this is what it has brought 
him. 


PATIENCE! Political economy was 

called by Carlyle “the dismal 
science.” Whatever. we be, let us not be 
dismal. But right here I put in a passing 
plea that the man with the idea get a 
more adequate proportion of the profits 
from his idea. He wont get it, of course. 
But there is no harm in scattering the 
seed. 

The “movie” has really created a new 
class of theatre-goers. Any corner 
saloon-keeper will tell you that. Mike 
Finn, who used to be considerable of 
an orator in Frank’s Place when the 
lager or the red-eye had hit the 
psychological spot in the Finn midriff, 
now collects the little Finns and the 
missus and goes to the picture show. 
There is less blood in Mike’s nose and 
eyes, and he knows now what Bangkok 
looks like and how the silkworm makes 
silk. And the little Finns, who thought 
no more of the theatre than they did 
of the Theory of the Monad, will 
twenty years from now be going to see 
Sarah Bernhardt in her farewell tour. 
This is some sort of progress, no doubt, 
and the angels must chant softly in their 
bowers when they see the “common 
people” get a nickel’s worth of uplift. 

The complaint against the picture 
play is that to the higher grade of in- 
telligence they seem a bore. They have 
become a habit with low grade intelli- 
gences—no doubt of that. But the aver- 
age show, with its average comedy 
and its average Western tragedy, can 
never do anything but tire to death the 
student or the lover of the stage. The. 
best things on the “movie” screen seem 
to be the “features,” as they are called. 
A good many of these are dramatiza- 
tions of novels by men of genius; and 
certainly, if you can get the work of 
geniuses before the eye (if not before 
the understanding) of the many, some 
hope lies that way. 

The “features” do, to a degree, re- 
lieve the tedium of the “movie.” But, 
alas, too blasted soon along comes 
“Alkali Ike and the Sheriff ;” or maybe 
it is “The Young Drunkard,” a very 
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moral piece, with visions of Home, 
shown in scallops, d Ja sea-shell ; or per- 
haps, “The Chase for a Fortune,” with 
air-ships, cliffs, balloons, motorcycles, 
automobiles, and. wrecks at sea. Then a 
dash of the time-tried comedy, with 
Broken Plates and somebody Falling 
Down Stairs. And the love stories. God 
bless me! Simple Susan, in white shirt- 
waist and black serge skirt, almost out- 
done by Passementerie Passion. But, no! 
Love triumphs; and Sue gets the hero 
with the dark, curly hair and the dimple 
in his chin and his sleeves rolled back 
to the elbow. Passementerie takes poi- 
son, and this film is passed by the 
censors—a lot of simple, pie-eating folk 
with a weather eye on the pie. 

Maude Adams and Otis Skinner, 
George Arliss and Florence Reed, need 
never worry about the inroads the pic- 
ture play might make on their audi- 
ences as long as the “movies” cling to 
the pallid pap which suckled them into 
being. One quivering, husky appeal— 
“Do you believe in fairies?” and they 
may reel till the carbon gives out, for 
all they get of my attention. 

It is time the writers and makers of 
moving pictures cast up their accounts 
and find out where they stand: what 
their limitations are; what the future 
possibilities are. And I see that some of 
the more thoughtful of these men are 
doing just that. 


HERE is no doubt that the field of 

picture plays is very limited. As I 
said, they deal in but two dimensions— 
length and breadth. They deal in 
pantomime. And, after all, there is not 
much thickness to any pantomime, even 
the best. And “movie” pantomime is 
hardly even second best. The tremen- 
dous things of modern life are not to be 
shown by motion. The tremendous 
things are static, psychological. They 
come upon a man when he stands still 
and thinks. Writers may answer that 
his actions express his thoughts. No. 
It is only* soliloquy that really ex- 
presses his thoughts. 

These things are all on the knees of 
the gods, but it seems to me you will 
never get a first rate genius to consent 
to write you pantomime. No genius is 
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interested in bare bones; and the 
“movie” scenario is very bare bones, 
indeed. The pure genius is going to 
write poetry; he is going to pack all 
life into lines ten syllables long. The 
more plodding and day-by-day genius 
is going to write novels. I have seen 
what the moving picture does to some 
of these novels. I saw Charles Reade’s 
“Hard Cash,” some things of Dickens’, 
and Dumas’ “Three Musketeers.” Of 
course, there appeared nothing but pic- 
tures, pictures, pictures. Not one atom 
of the wonderful torture of thought, 
or pleasure of thought—for thought 
does torture and thought does please 
you. I was truly disappointed, for the 
time. But then I reflected: Here is one 
bound, one limitation placed upon these 
contrivances. It is because they can give 
me none of the richness of these masters 
that they bore me so and are so trite. 

Where was the great, juicy gusto of 
Dumas in the “Three Musketeers,” as 
shown on the screen? Where the 
humor, the rollicking, Gascony gaiety? 
Gone. A lot of pallid costumes, carried 
about on clothesshorses with animated 
whiskers—fencing, conniving, outwit- 
ting. Where the rich, human thoughts 
—rambling or concise—of Dickens? 
Where Reade’s character studies? 
. . . Why, they couldn’t even show 
Reade’s characters! There were stuffy 
looking studio-gentlemen with stuffy, 
studio whiskers stuck on their visages, 
who threw out their arms side- 
ways to express emotion and who 
banged themselves softly on the fore- 
head to express thought, who dropped 
their lower jaws to “register” dismay 
and who rubbed their hands together to 
express cunning—the very bottom of 
trite, old-style acting. And if any doubt 
my own conjectures as to the vanity of 
the picture play, let him read “Hard 
Cash” to see what I mean. What has 
this miserable stuff to do with art, or 
with any man’s sense of art? What can 
it be except a pastime for-those who 
know no better? When the moving-pic- 
ture contrivance can take the best work 
of the best authors and get no more 
fullness out of it than this, what is to 
be expected of the work turned out by 
the common scenario-writers? 
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HE man who looks into the future 

is a fool or a dreamer—perhaps 
both. But since we find in our own day 
these limitations set upon the moving 
picture, what is to prevent any one of 
us from projecting the future of this 
device? 

It seems to me the moving picture is 
a mechanical, un-zsthetical affair. It 
will always exhibit photographs, which 
are mechanical and only approach the 
beautiful when they recede from the 
photographic. The moving picture will 
always be immensely valuable for cer- 
tain practical purposes. I see three such. 

Education. 

Travel. 

Curiosity-satisfaction. 

Really, all comes under the head of 
satisfying curiosity. Curiosity is a com- 
mon impulse; there is nothing zsthetic 
about it. In making a separate heading 
here for it, I simply mean that the mov- 
ing picture may in time come to fill all 
the purposes of the common newspaper 
of to-day. There is no literature in our 
newspapers, and I think there will 
never be any profound art in our mov- 
ing pictures. 

I think the moving picture will in 
time be a tremendous force in educa- 
tion. A growing child can see things in 
pictures he can never delve out of 
words in a textbook. I believe I could 
even understand chemistry if it had 
been taught to me by a moving-picture 
machine and not by a human machine 
with a gritty voice and a bleak Adam’s 
apple. Boys and girls and men and 
women ought to know about bees and 
ants and birds and silkworms. To me 
now, with my school days behind me 
and the lore of them happily forgotten, 
it is a memorable affair that I will carry 
to my grave, to know that a mamma- 
frog takes its little one on its back and 
teaches it how to swim. I saw one for 
the first time the other day, clutching 
its mother’s shoulders with its front 
feet and learning how to kick out its 
hind legs and navigate. 

These things are tremendous bits of 
life—where forged wills and gay de- 
ceivers are trivial husks. I used to cut 
grasshoppers to pieces in a zodlogical 
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laboratory reeking with fumes of 
alcohol. It never meant anything to me; 
it was some dim, mystical educational 
rite that had to be gone through with 
in order to get a degree. Suppose I 
could have seen moving pictures of the 
grasshopper and his wife and his home, 
and how he made singing noises with— 
what does he make the noise with? His 
legs? His wings? His breathing appara- 
tus, expanding and contracting? The 
moving picture would have shown me; 
and I would have remembered forever. 

Outside of botanists—a dry race— 
how many men and women know the 
architecture of the temple of a flower? 
And what makes the bloom into fruit? 
And why the most ordinary bee is as 
great as the ordinary man? I foresee 
in my mind’s eye that shining lot of 
school children, a hundred years from 
now, with eyes wide awake to all the 
beauties of this beautiful green planet 
wherein now the most of us roam about 
purblind and ignorant. 


AS TO travel: The dream of every 
man who dreams at all is to travel. 
Some seem to want to do it from mo- 
tives of braggadocio— “Ever been in 
Trouville? Smart little place; sea-side 
resort, you know. Gambling. Parisian 
actresses. Smart costumes. Hardly any 
clothes.” But the most of us save up 
our money and dream of “going some- 
where” for the simple reason given by 
Kipling’s tramp— “For to admire and 
for to see, for to be’old this world so 
wide.” The moving picture can’t give 
us everything that actual travel can, of 
course. Especially it cannot give us the 
languages—and the smells (though I 
observe some “movie” houses are dis- 
pensing smells, as sort of ritual. 

I have been told by “movie” men that 
an audience generally gets up and leaves 
when it sees a travel picture thrown on 
the screen. But it never got up and left 
while I happened to be present. I know 
that audiences flock to hear “travel- 
ogues ;” and they pay more attention 
to the Pictures than they do to the 
“logos,” or talk. With me, the travel 
picture is always fascinating. And I 
know children love travel pictures, too. 
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A very good scheme a certain moving- 
picture establishment had was to send 
its actors around the world, setting the 
plot of the story in place after place. 
However, to me, in this, the background 
was always interesting, but the same 
deadly dull machinations of hero, 
heroine and villain were too much like 
Desperate Desmond. They were all too 
much at home. And I too was too much 
at home with them. 

The travel instinct, of course, is what 
takes the huge crowds to circuses. The 
outré experience of gazing at a giraffe 
and being-able to conclude that “H—l, 
there aint no such animal,” almost par- 
allels the attitude of Pa and Ma on 
their return from their first European 
trip. There is something inborn in all 
of us that wants to see the two-humped 
camel and the blood-sweating hippo- 
potamus. We want to see the Cossack 
throw his sword in the air from horse- 
back and catch it by the hilt. If a circus 
is a success, why isn’t the travel pic- 
ture? Anything that appeals to such a 
furfdament in our natures is bound to 
be a success. 


AS TO the moving-picture news- 

paper of the future: It isn’t of the 
future. A friend tells me that in Brus- 
sels, about four in the afternoon, you 
can drop into a certain theatre and see 
the news of the day. It saves reading 
through a desultory swash of news- 
paper-reporter English,—or what passes 
for English,—gives you the news more 
quickly, by bulletin, and moreover illus- 
trates it for you. If a king was blown 
up in Allegoria, the chances are some 
enterprising “movie”’-man was on the 
spot at the time, and you see royal 
atoms. If stocks took a slide on the 
Paris Bourse, you get the rates quoted 
and some films of eminent financiers as 
they looked on the toboggan. 

We get something of this now in this 
country. It is puf out as a “news 
weekly.” Some day it will be a daily, 
and much more complete. Weather 
granting, we can have our ball games 
almost by the time they are over. I saw 
some films of last year’s world’s cham- 
pionship, but they were bad because 
the weather was foggy. Perhaps the in- 
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ventors may some day make instru- 
ments which can even combat the 
weather. The matter of space to be cov- 
ered in this spacious country of ours 
deters us from getting as yet anything 
like the Brussels service I mentioned. 
Still, our service can be and will some 
day be bettered. And for the matter of 
that, they may perfect that machine 
which sends moving pictures by tele- 
graph. All is not dead when Edison 
dies; there are to be other moguls of 
the ether besides Marconi. 

But as for the picture play ever re- 
placing the real play—never. Not for 
the “movie” are the realms of imagina- 
tive literature. Unless— 


"THE Greeks used to have a phrase, 
known best to us in its Latin, deus 
ex machina—‘“a god from the machine.” 
That is, when a mortal had done his 
best, or worst, a god sometimes came 
down all of a sudden and accomplished 
or frustrated the mortal plan. When a 
hero was sore beset about the walls of 
Troy and it seemed .as if he surely 
would be killed, a god from the ma- 
chine came down and threw a fog about 
him, so that his enemies could not find 
him and he escaped. 

It looks nowadays as if the moving 
picture cannot give us or interpret to 
us the sublime thoughts, both happy 
and sad, which are born in the minds 
of those humans who are gifted to see 
and to tell. The true telling of love and 
life, of laughter and tears, is slow work. 
And the moving pictures are too quick 
—too quick, and too bare. A woman 
does not confess her soul in the action 
of her face. That is an actor’s mistake. 

And pantomime cannot do very 
much. I know that many (who have 
never tried pantomime) will not agree 
with me. Many of these will be either 
players who work for the moving pic- 
tures, or writers who write for the 
moving pictures. But, to descend to the 
ridiculous, here is what Barrie said to 
an actor who protested he could pro- 
duce any effect by pantomime: 

“All right. Go up there on the stage 
and without a single word express to 
me that I have a sick brother in a 
boarding-house in Brighton.” 
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their distinctiveness as well. 





EW YORK has never seen another show quite like “Beauty Row,” nor 
N has another octet of girls ever succeeded in charming old Broadway 

in quite the same fashion that the eight Belles in this highly diverting 
These girls came from everywhere—and 
nowhere!—the highest as well as the lowest rung of the ladder. 
selected not only because of their beauty—which became proverbial—but for 
Their names, at one time, were more famsliar 
to the public than the name of America’s foremost woman star. 
st, before or since, has ever been seen in this country. It ts, then, not surpris- — 
ing that these eight girls’ careers were, to say the least, unusual. , 


They were 


Nothing like 

















The Belles of Beauty Row 


ONE OF A SERIES OF SHORT 
STORIES, FOUNDED ON FACT. THIS 
ONE DETAILS THE CAREER OF 


GABY DELYLE AND 


“A Regular 


ILLUSTRATED BY R. F. 


APOLEON, the guardian of 

N the stage door at the Melody, 

| declared that she reminded 
him of \Marie Jansen in the days of 
“Erminie,” and since Napoleon had not 
always been a stage-door-keeper, but 
had at one time, before “gout” got the 
best of him, sung the baritone roles at 
the Casino, he certainly should have 
known. As a matter of fact, Gaby was 
Irish—although she was as dainty as a 
Parisienne and as clear-headed as a 
Yankee farmer. 

Her companions in the dressing- 
room said that there was _ surely 
a corned-beef-and-cabbage streak in 
Gaby’s make-up because she possessed 
neither the airs of a prima donna nor 
indulged in the language of a scullery 
maid. She had an uncanny way of look- 
ing at the future, too, which was most 
unusual in a show lady. Above all 
things she desired respectability—al- 





1S CALLED 


Guy” 


JAMES 


though she didn’t seem especially care- 
ful as to how she achieved that state. 

As she said at the time of Alys Bar- 
bour’s marriage and subsequent retire- 
ment from the stage: 

“Al’s got the right dope, girls— 
there’s nothing like casting your anchor 
in a safe harbor. This may be the life, 
but then life’s long and memory’s short. 
Show me the doll that’s held the first 
row in Broadway productions ten 
years—even five. Every year a fresh 
peach crop comes out of the Hinterland, 
and that means the crowding out of 
some of us. Al, I’m with you in heart 
if I’m not by law. As soon as I come 
up with a regular guy I’m going to fall 
for that ‘Lohengrin’ lockstep, too. It’s 
all right to kick up your feet when 
you’re “on the fair-weather side of 
thirty; you can afford to tweak old 
Lady _ Gruridy’s nose when you're 
young! But after thirty! God help you 
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if you don’t keep both feet on terra 
firma—get the lingo, sweethearts? My 
mother was a pousse café, even if 
daddy did drive the refuse carry-all !” 


GABY was very keen for that “reg- 
ular guy.” She said, and rightly, 
that she had known so many men in her 
life who weren’t real men at all, merely 
weak imitations with fat pocketbooks 
and thin intellects, that when she did 
marry,—‘“quit and be good,” she called 
it,—she insisted upon the genuine 
article even if he sold gold-bricks or 
peddied Dickens’ works on the install- 
ment plan. In her heart, Gaby hoped 
that when this superman appeared, he 
wouldn’t follow either of these indus- 
tries, but at least she was honest in 
wanting a man she could respect. 

There were a number of boys who 
danced attendance upon Miss Delyle 
and tried their level best to make life 
less cruel than Mr. Ibsen would have us 
believe it is; and one of these boys was 
Delancey Thomas, a something-or-other 
in Broad Street, a quiet, inoffensive 
man of fifty-odd. Gaby called him 
Grandpa behind his back and Tommy 
to his. face, and she lived well if not too 
wisely at his expense. 

“Have you found your real and 
regular in Tommy?” asked Violet 
Spain, after she had glimpsed Mr. 
Thomas for the first time. 

“That simp!” laughed Gaby. “My 
private opinion of them Ancient Mari- 
ners that sail around these theatrical 
seas looking out for some footlight 
‘mermaid wouldn’t be printed in any 
woman’s magazine in this land o’ the 
spree and home o’ the grave. Why, 
Spanish, that old fluff ought to be 
thinking about St. Peter instead of 
Master Cupid! Lordy, I couldn’t drink 
my coffee every morning for the next 
umpty years with that sitting opposite 
me at the table—and I can’t stand tea, 
you know.” : 

Violet laughed in that loud, boister- 
ous way of hers, thereby attracting the 
dressing-room to attention. 

“T’d give a century, Gaby, to lamp 
that guy you pick at the end of your 
rope,’ she cried. “Only hope I wont 
be on the shelf in some old gentle- 
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women’s home by that time. Ever hear 
that pleasant parable about the woods 
and the crooked stick?” 

“Sure!” retorted Miss Delyte. “A 
crooked stick gathers some moss, but 
usually ends in the North River.” 

“Look at Gibson,” purred Mary 
Worthington, pointing to the old dress- 
er, who was down on her knees fasten- 
ing that lady’s shoes. “When Gibby was - 
on the stage she thought an English 
duke was none too good for her, and 
now she’d be glad to take the duke’s 
valet, wouldn’t you, Momma?” 


THE old creature, who once had been 
a beauty and the toast of Broad- 
way herself, looked up from the dainty 
satin boot with a glance which was at 
once full of malice, hatred and envy. 
She had been lovelier in her day than 
any of these girls, and there was some 
small satisfaction in the thought that 
none of them around her to-night was 
dead yet. In her heart she liked to pre- 
dict dire things for all of them, but 
none with so great a bitterness as Mary 
Worthington. 

Miss Worthington now probed her 
none too gently with the tip of her shoe 
and repeated her question. 

“Wouldn’t you, old Hecate?” she 
demanded. 

“Nothing can’t matter much to me 
now, Miss,” answered Gibson at last, 
in a finely sarcastic voice. “You see, I 
know what life holds for me. I’m al- 
most through the book, and besides, I’ve 
peeped at the end. But you young 
ladies, you, Miss—maybe’ it’s just as 
well you don’t know, and as Miss Gaby 
said, there’s always the river.” 

“Aw, Gibby, you squeal like Ham- 
let?” cried Venita Paget with rough 
kindliness. 

“I’m not complaining, Miss Nita,” 
replied the old woman. “Miss Spanish 
has always got an extra five tucked in 
her kick, and you’ve all got fine taste 
in liquors.” 

“Gibson, you’re a sight,” laughed 
Fawn Adair. ’ 

“For the gods, Miss, the papers said 
when I appeared with Lydia Thomp- 
son,” corrected the old woman with 
some little pride. 
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Gibson was a mirror for the girls if 
they chose to look, but few of them did. 
Gaby knew—the corned-beef streak 
told her that at the end of the Lane 
Which Has No Turning every one of 
those eight lovely Belles would emerge 
a frightful old caricature such as Gibby, 
if they didn’t pull up in time. Delancey 
Thomas would have married her, with 
the proper handling; but Gaby, with 
true Irish perversity, told herself that 
she must find a real man for her mate 
and not an old beau who liked musical 
plays and lobster Newburg. She used to 
look at the clothing advertisements in 
the magazines and select her life com- 
panion as pictured therein; then she’d 
read the city news and pick her man 
from among the nation’s great workers 
and thinkers. Unhappily, the worker 
didn’t even faintly resemble the drone. 

She was really sincere in her likes 
and dislikes, and she wasn’t forever on 
the watch for rich men’s sons. In her 
make-up there was a wonderful ca- 
pacity for loving which so far had been 
starved. She even thought of children 
at times—she hadn’t always worn Paris 
frocks in a color scheme designed by 
Melville Ellis. She fell into the habit of 
watching Delancey Thomas across a 
restaurant table, carefully criticising 
him—and sighing for a regular man. It 
made her faint to see him sipping silver 
_ gin fizz and enjoying anything a la 

Newburg. If he’d only order beer and 
beefsteak and onions—just once! 


HEN Gaby met Harvey Stone. Sud- 
denly, one evening, she came upon 
him in the wings—in tights, dressed for 
the “Love Me Like Will Shakespeare’s 
Romeo” number. He was over six feet 
and built like a stevedore, two hundred 
pounds of muscle. Gaby glanced again 
at the man—in tights, waiting in the 
wings for the Romeo chorus: good 
Lord, he must be a chorus man! Next 
to cats, Gaby hated most in life chorus 
men. She was turning away when their 
cue was struck, and they waltzed out 
on the stage to back up the prima donna. 
Gaby felt a warm flesh-and-blood hand 
grasp hers. She looked up—of course 
it was Stone. 
“Be tender; I’m green,” he whispered 
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in a voice which was a growl; but his 
eyes were smiling. “Maybe this isn’t a 
damfool business for a big husky brute 
like me, Sister, but as old doc’ says, 
there’s a reason. You see—” 

“Wait, don’t wish it on me!” pro- 
tested Gaby coldly. 

Back in the dressing-room, the girls 
chattered like a nest of magpies. It 
seemed some trick of Fate’s that Gaby 
Delyle should be paired off with Harvey 
for stage work. Of course they made a 
striking looking couple—which was the 
director’s idea; but Gaby insisted that 
he would have been every bit as effec- 
tive with Whitey or Duryea. She de- 
clared she was going to ask to have him 
changed—she even preferred her old 
partner, a violet-eyed boy who ate 


-heroin. What she didn’t know was that 


the violet-eyed one had been carted 
away to a sanitarium and that Stone 
had been engaged in his place. 

“Maybe he aint a ‘regular guy,’” 
lisped Miss Worthington, who had 
made eyes at him on the stairs and had 
been rewarded with a grin. “I don’t see 
what you want in the male line myself, 
Lyle—bet he likes corned beef and 
cabbage.” 

“Eats raw meat,” piped Kitty Knight 
—and was promptly reproved by her 
fond parent, who especially detested 
Mary. 

“Regular guys don’t hop around in 
choruses,” muttered Gaby with fine 
scorn. “God, give me a man—” 

“That’s what we all say!” interposed 
Violet wickedly. 

“give me a man who is a man and 
not a fluff! That fellow is big enough 
to get to work with a pick and shovel, 
and instead of that he’s painting his 
face and singing about moonlight. The 
brawn’s there, but something’s lacking. 
My dad wasn’t a bull or a bear in Wall 
Street—like yours, Alys; neither was he 
ruined by the War—see Mary W. 
there: my dad fell off a street-cart after 
a week of wakes, and the horse kicked 
his head for him—but at least he wasn’t 
no actor.” 

“And a damn poor acrobat, judging 
by his record,” chimed in Miss Paget. 
“Couldn’t he land on his feet instead 
of his head?” 





ATURALLY, after this, Gaby 
Delyle and Harvey Stone became 
_ the best of friends. At least the girl had 
the courage of her convictions, for once 
she decided she liked Stone, she bore 
the dressing-room chaff with such good 
nature that half the pleasure was taken 
away, and soon they forgot to discuss 
it. Only when she’d Kiss Harvey good- 
night inside the stage door and then go 
off in Delancey’s car, were they re- 
minded of the Melody’s newest ro- 
mance, 

Harvey Stone, younger even than 
Gaby, was from the Hinterland, and 
had come to New York hoping to earn 
enough money to put him through the 
law school at Columbia. He knew noth- 
ing; he couldn’t even sing and dance; 
but his appearance had found him a 
place in “Beauty Row” and he had ac- 
cepted the twenty dollars gladly enough, 
although he never wrote home the 
nature of his employment which netted 
him so snug a sum at the beginning. 


When he explained all this to Gaby, she - 


of course “understood” and “respected” 
him all the more for the sacrifice to his 
self-pride which he was making in 
turning to such work. She even began 
to figure out on the back of her pay 
envelope if she couldn’t “lend” him the 
money to take him through college and 
thereby permit him to give up the un- 
congenial atmosphere of the Melody 
chorus room. She pawned several older 
pieces of jewelry and pressed him to 
accept the money as a loan—which he 
did; yet at the end of a month he was 
still wearing tights and singing moon 
songs. 

A man of Delancey Thomas’ type 
who doesn’t spend money on a girl is a 
piker; a man of Harvey Stone’s kind 
that does is a fool. So Gaby gave De- 
lancey’s money to Harvey so that he 
might appear to spend whenever they 
went out in public together. And they 
went out a great deal, every minute that 
Gaby would beg or steal from her work 
and Delancey. Violet Spain, in the dress- 
ing-room, asked when it was that Har- 
vey did his studying—perhaps he read 
law while he slept, although he could 
have little time for sleeping, since he 
and Miss Delyle were in the habit of 
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wandering from trottery to trottery, al- 
most until daybreak. 


FOR among other things, Gaby had 

taught him to dance. He was both 
graceful and masculine in all his steps, 
and pretty soon whenever Gaby and he 
appeared upon a floor the other couples 
would gradually drop out and gather 
around to watch and applaud. Naturally 
this attracted the attention of cabaret 
managers, with the consequence that 
Delyle and Stone were shortly offered 
a salary to dance at a place in Times 
Square. Gaby’s half would amount to 
three times what she was earning at the 
Melody, and besides, her rating in the 
profession would be enhanced a hun-. 
dredfold, but all the same she promptly 
turned down the offer. It was one thing 
to dance for sheer love of dancing, and 
quite another to perform for pay. Har- 
vey was no professional dancer ; he was 
going to be a brilliant lawyer. Gaby al- 
ready saw, first the modest apartment . 
in the Forties, later the luxurious suite 
on Riverside Drive and a boy 
and a girl. 

Harvey was not very enthusiastic 
when she told him what she had done 
with the cabaret’s offer. He grumbled 
and fretted like a child; it was better 
than the Melody chorus! 

“It is, dear,” said Miss Delyle, strok- 
ing his hair. “It is very much better, but 
then we don’t intend to remain always 
in the Melody chorus. It is hard and 
degrading, and we shall want to work 
and get out. But at Destine’s—well, 
dancing’s no work to us; it’s a lazy life 
with fat pay and in a little while we 
might forget and learn to grow con- 
tented. You’re to be the cleverest lawyer 
in America, Harvey dear!” 

Then she went out and pawned some 
more recent jewels and turned the 
money over to Stone—which he ac- 
cepted without even thanks. 

The dressing-room knew what was 
going on, and it watched the little drama 
more in sorrow than in derision. Gaby 
was a good fellow; even Gibson hated 
her a shade less than she did some of 
the others. She bragged about her 
father, who had driven a street-cart, 
and never talked about her fine old 
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Southern family with its ante-bellum 
glories. This was much to be thankful 
for in a Broadway chorus. 


“SAY; Whitey, what is your favorite 

stone?” grinned Violet Spain, one 
Saturday night in the dressing-room, 
between acts. 

“The brick,” returned Mary Worth- 
ington cheerfully. “Now ask Gaby.” 

“Oh, her favorite stone is the Har- 
vey!” lisped Fawn sweetly. 

“Well, he’s no diamond—even in the 
rough,” nodded Violet. “And I see 
Grandpa has sent her another real ring. 
Let’s have a look, dearie.” 

Gaby passed around her new jewel. 

“Harvey’s all right—sour grapes,” 
she said. 

“Lemon, dear—don’t call him out of 
his name,” spoke up Venita. 

“Now you're calling him out of his 
name,” Violet said. “Harvey’s no lemon 
or brick either—he’s a millstone!” 

“Will you kindly go to the devil?” 
snapped Miss Delyle, tears filling her 
eyes. 

“Not kindly, forcibly,” mimicked 
Spanish. “Look here, Gaby: you let out 
a squeal about wanting a real man, a 
regular guy and all that, and then you 
let an Ohio pumpkin put one over on 
you with all the skill of a Christy Mat- 
thewson. Stone’s not on the level, 
dearie.”’ 

“What do .you mean! Prove it, 
prove it!” panted Gaby, backing against 
the wall like a captured animal. 

“Tell her, Whitey,” said Violet. 

Mary Worthington got up from her 
chair with the delicious artlessness of 
a Frohman ingénue, and bobbing her 
silly blonde head like a timid school girl 
about to deliver her commencement ex- 
ercise, began in a high, piping voice: 

“Of course I’m really not to blame 
for all this, Gaby; I can’t help what 
men think about me—and say. Popular- 
ity is all very nice and I’m glad people 
like me, but I knew how you felt 
toward Harvey and I’ve never tried to 
attract him one little bit. Then I was 
surprised at what he said to me yester- 
day because I didn’t know he realized 
there was such a person in the world as 
little me.” 
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“Why, you sweet cream-puff!” 
shrieked Violet as Mary paused for 
breath. “Why aren’t you starring as the 
child wonder on the tank circuit?” 

“Be still, Vi!” cried Gaby. “Go on, 
Whitey !” 

“Oh! Maybe I oughtn’t to tell this,” 
murmured Miss Worthington. 

“If it’s something you can’t say, can’t 
prove—” flashed Gaby. 

“Indeed I can, dearie. I guess I’ll just 
have to spill it to save my reputation, 
eh, girls? Well, then, Harvey came to 
me yesterday in the wings and he said 
—oh, my!—he said that he’d been 
watching me for a long, long time, and 
he thought I was just the swellest little 
dancer! Honest, I felt so embarrassed! 
And you know I’m not at all! I only 
dance a very, very leetle. Anyway, 
Harvey said that Joan Sawyer had 
nothing on me and he wanted to know 
if I—if I would consider an engage- 
ment to dance with him at Destine’s.” 

“That’s a lie!” hissed Gaby. 

“Oh, Gaby! It’s the honest, gospel 

truth. I knew you’d say that if I told 
you.” 
“Personally I believe every word of 
it,” said Violet Spain. “No, not every 
word either, for Whitey is an awful 
liar, but the gist of it is true all right, 
girlie. That regular guy of yours is sort 
of irregular, I’m afraid—he’s playing 
you for a good thing. I saw him talking 
to Mary.” 

“And I,” spoke up Alys Barbour. 

“Me too!” piped Fawn Adair. 

“As I remarked before those peewees 
broke in, I saw him talking to Mary,” 
continued Violet serenely. “And when 
he saw me, he tore himself loose and 
beat it for the dressing-room. He’s 
double crossing you, old top, and the 
sooner you put the mark of your heel 
on his neck the better it will be for you. 
I know he eats beefsteak and onions 
and never tasted a gin fizz, but then a 
man is not known by his stomach until 
old Doc Bones is called in. Grandpa 
Tommy may not be no male Pavlowa, 
but at least he always slips his little old 
diamond rings to you and not to any of 
us cuties—more’s the pity! I’d rather 
have a mangy puppy to pet than a 
rattlesnake, bright-eyes.” 















GABY clutched her hands and there 
was real pain on her pretty, piquant 
face. She did care for Stone, and the 
future had appeared so rosy! 

“Vi, I can’t believe Harvey would 
do a thing like that to me,” she 
murmured. 

“Do you doubt my veracity?” de- 
manded Miss Worthington. 

“Go on, Whitey; this is no time for 
bush league stuff,” said Venita Paget. 
“Lend a hand; don’t shed a tear.” 

Mary floated out from her table 
with the grace of a butterfly. She was 
fully dressed for the stage now, and 
looked very smart and girlish. 

“Shall I tell you what I’d do, 
Delyle?” she cooed. “Well, then, I’d 
set a trap for the low-down dog. Then 
you could prove his faithlessness and 
my honesty—” 

“Oh, who cares for your honesty!” 
snapped Violet, but the blonde, ma- 
donna-like creature paid her no heed. 
She was the center of attraction just 
now; they were all.listening to her. 

“Well, what is it, what would you 
do?” cried Gaby, irritated by the girl’s 
theatrical manner. 

“Let me go to Harvey and tell him 
I’ve thought it over and decided to ac- 
cept his offer,” answered Mary, un- 
ruffled. “We’ll hand in our notices; I’ll 
get the Destine contract, and then—and 
then maybe you'll be satisfied.” 

“Yes, I’d be satisfied then,” said 
Gaby slowly. 

“Then don’t you say a word to him 
about me; don’t let him suspect by look 
or deed that you know anything about 
this. I’ll fix him. Of course I’ll have to 
let the management know that I’m not 
going to leave at all in spite of my 
notice—I’ll tell ’em its merely an ad- 
vertising stunt and that I'll get my 
name and picture in the papers by it. 
Some foxy kid, that Stone; I'll get 
him.” 

Violet Spain came over and, leaning 
one hand against her bare shoulder, 
said in a confidential whisper which 
could be heard all over the room: 

“Say, what did the simp do to you, 
Whitey, that you love him so fondly? 
Why this bloodhound business, little 
one?” 
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At that moment Mary must have - 
figured out that honesty was the best 
policy to follow, for she answered 


‘truthfully enough and with icicles in 


her clear, hard voice. 

“Why,” laughed she, “the fellow 
hadn’t sense enough to wait for me! He 
fell for the first skirt he glimpsed, 
which happened to be Delyle! Such 
poor taste needs attention, Spanish.” 


[t WAS true. Mary didn’t care two 

snaps of her finger for Harvey Stone, 
but she cherished an ever green affec- 
tion for Mary Worthington, and her 
ideas as to what was due that lady’s 
beauty were as fixed and as rigid as 
ever the laws of the Medes and the 
Persians. Had Harvey turned first to 
her she would have laughed in his face 
—he had no money and she had no time 
for poverty; but when, with her right 
there, he openly displayed his prefer- 
ence for another, Miss Worthington’s 
proper pride was insulted. 

And Mary went to work with that 
keen satisfaction which this lady ever 
showed when about to perform such a 
task as another woman might hesitate 
at. She openly courted the handsome 
Harvey, and the knowledge that what 
she was doing was strictly speaking not 
according to Hoyle was pleasantly 
gilded by that secret voice which told 
her that while Stone had turned to her, 
he still preferred Gaby Delyle. But 
Gaby, whenever he mentioned Destine’s 
to her, frowned so darkly that at last 
the gentleman fell. He began secretly 
to practice ballroom dances with Mary. 

Then Miss Worthington’s resigna- 
tion from “Beauty Row” was an- 
nounced ; the albino was going abroad, 
it was whispered. Almost the next day 
it was said that Harvey Stone was leav- 
ing the company, but little attention was 
paid to a chorus man, and nobody 
thought of connecting the two depart- 
ures. All was ready now but the con-_ 
tract, which Mary was to bring to Gaby 
to read the moment it was signed. 

Gaby was very heavy hearted, very 
blue. She had double-crossed men her- 
self, but the thought of such treachery 
coming from them wounded her pride 
and cut her to the quick. Not a word 
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had Harvey said to her; he still spoke 
of the law school and what he intended 
to do when he should have graduated. 
To test him, after his resignation was 
made known, Gaby pawned a new 
trinket and offered him a “loan” of 
sixty dollars. He accepted it—and Mary 
Worthington related that night how he 
-had ordered a new evening suit to dance 
in, a very “ultra” thing with cut jet 
buttons and velvet piping. . 

Gaby didn’t ask him the why or the 
wherefore of his leaving the show, and 

this must have worried Stone a little, 
for at last he came to her with an ex- 
planation. 

“You know I’m quitting, of course,” 
he said, rather awkwardly. “That’s 
‘ what you meant for me to do, isn’t it? 

You know you said—” 

“T said perhaps you could read law 
better if you didn’t have to dance your 
head off, Harvey,” she replied. 

“Sure! Well, I’m quitting now, and 
believe me, I’ll be busy some now—a 
lot to learn, Gaby, before I’m ready to 
stretch my wings and fly alone. It’s— 
it’s a slow business at best, you know, 
dear—sometimes years before a chap 
can earn a decent living out of it.” ; 

“But not a clever boy like you, Har- 
” she said. “You'll soon make 


“Oh, yes, I’ll make good quick—for 
your sake, Kittens. You know 
you are a swansdown dancer, Gaby. I 
don’t know anybody that can tie you at 
the game.” 

“Surely you don’t want your wife 
dancing in a restaurant, Harvey!” 

“Of course not! It’s a craze that 
can’t last. A real clever pair could make 
a clean-up in a year.” 

“You want me—” 

“Good Lord, no! I was merely think- 
ing aloud.” 

“The lawyer you'll make—” 
_ “T know, I know!” he said curtly. 

Both he and Mary were leaving at 
the end of the week, and he began to 
invent excuses now for not seeing Gaby 
as frequently as usual. This threw the 
girl more with Delancey Thomas; she 
allowed him again to call for her at 
night after the show—it was either that 
or alone, since Stone no longer waited. 
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ONE night, in a spirit of mischief, 

Venita Paget and Fawn Adair 
coaxed Delancey into the dressing- 
room, using some ridiculous pretense or 
other to get him there, for Thomas was 
a shy little man, and had never walked 
into the rooms without so much as a 
knock as did some of the admirers that 
called. He seemed very bewildered, and 
stopped just inside the door, apologiz- 
ing and bowing, much to Gaby’s dis- 
comfiture, for the girls all burst out 
laughing. Only Kitty Knight and her 
parent seemed to mind his presence, for 
the others calmly continued their dress- 
ing, stopping only long enough to call 
some crude jest to old Gibson. 

Gaby went to his rescue, mortified 
almost to tears. He was so stupid, actu- 
ally blushing! She would have liked it 
better had he made a tour of the room 
and snatched a kiss from each pair of 
lips as Fawn’s Columbia boy had done 
—but no, he must needs blush and 
apologize. 

“You will have to wait outside,” she 
told him ungraciously, glancing at the 
doors. “It’s against the rules.” 

“T had thought so, Gaby,” he stam- 
mered, “but one of your friends—” 

“T know.” 

Violet Spain slipped on a kimono 
and hurried over to the embarrassed old 
man. And he wasn’t so ancient either, 
when one got a good look at him. His 
hair was gray, but his eyes were the 
eyes of youth, and his brow and mouth 
were singularly free of lines. 

“Wont you introduce me to your 
friend, Gaby?” asked Violet, and as 
Gaby blurted out the names, Miss Spain 
held out her hand and dazzled him with 
her radiant smile. 

Then she took him from girl to girl 
and he shook hands all around, acquit- 
ing himself rather well in the face of 
such a display of deshabille. Only when 
Mary Worthington squealed and tried 
to cover her bare shoulders with a four- 
by-four lace handkerchief did he 
appear tempted to turn and run. For- 
tunately he didn’t—and a moment later 
the blonde lady was drifting about the 
room in a knee-length underskirt calling 
for somebody to come help her get into 
her clothes. 
















At LAST Delancey bowed himself 
out and went to wait for Gaby in 
the corridor; and Gaby turned a face 
streaked with tears ‘o Venita Paget. 

“TI guess you thought that was 
smart,” she hissed. 

“Oh, it was only fun,” returned Miss 
Paget. “What was the harm?” 

“You wanted to laugh at him!” 
panted Gaby. 

“Well, if anybody thought to get a 
laugh out of Grandpa Tommy, believe 
me, they got fooled good and plenty,” 
snapped Violet Spain. “Take it from 
me, Delancey is a pretty decent sort— 
and my experience with the sex is as 
boundless as Mary Worthington’s 
mercy. You don’t have to hunt up ex- 
cuses for that man, Delyle.” 

“He looked so funny when he saw 
Mary—” 

“Well, she should worry! Believe 
me, if we weren’t used to the sight, some 
of us would throw a fit at a glimpse of 
Whitey in her intimates.” 

“Jealous cat!” hissed Miss Worth- 
ington. “I want you to know my lace 
is all Irish hand-made.” 

“Well, write it down on paper and 
give it to Gaby—she’ll show it to Mr. 
Thomas; that'll spare his nerves. Your 
lace may be hand-made but your face 
is not hand-painted, dear-heart; it’s 
lithographed. Very pretty from the 
front with a calcium shining on you, 
but honest to John, like a peach Melba 
at three or four feet. Gaby, 
take it from the original Spanish onion: 
Delancey Thomas is even more regular 
than some regular guys I could name.” 

“Oh, Vi!” she said, half laughing as 
she knew the brunette beauty wished 
her to do. But Gaby felt nearer to tears 
than to mirth. That Harvey should 
treat her so, after all she had done for 
him! 

The lies he invented were worthy of 
a better cause, perhaps, for they seemed 
endless and almost plausible at times. 
He would take Gaby as far as the stage 
door and then, while they stopped there 
chatting for a second, just long enough 
for him to draw on his gloves, or but- 
ton his top coat, old Napoleon would 
hobble forward and summon him to the 
’phone. The instrument was right there 
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and she could hear every word he spoke 
—a teacher was. calling him to an hour’s 
coaching for the morning tests. Stone 
would clap his hand over the mouth- 
piece and turn to Gaby with a wry 
smile, mutely asking her what he was 
to do. And of course she would reply 
that he mustn’t mind his engagement 
with her; he must go at once. 
_ Mary Worthington took rare delight 
in —e Gaby how this scheme was 
worked. She or one of the chorus men 
was the teacher calling Harvey—from 
the telephone in the lobby! 

“You ought to know how the beast 
deceives you, dearie,” she would say, 
explaining her actions. “Why don’t you 
put one over on him? The next time 
teacher wants him for an hour’s study, 
you offer to go along and wait until 
the time’s up. Maybe that wouldn’t 
change the map of Europe!” 


UT Gaby was too heartsick for such 
petty revenge. It was bad enough 
to be told that the man you are in love 
with is deliberately deceiving you, with- 
out poking around and seeing it done. 
Many a man she had played fast and 
loose with, and laughed at him; now she 
was getting a taste of her own medicine 
and it was very bitter. 

Faithful old Tommy never guessed 
what was wrong with Gaby, but then he 
had never heard of Harvey Stone. He 
used to come inside, of a night now, not 
in the dressing-room but in the corri- 
dor, where a chair was placed for him 
just outside the door. There he sat, 
nursing his silk hat; and there the girls 
stopped to chat on their way to and 
from the stage. Violet Spain he liked 
best, and it was she who stopped the 
oftenest and remained the longest. 

“What you want to do is to marry 
Gaby and take her away on a long 
cruise. Have you got a yacht?” she 
said once. 

“No, but I’ll get one—to-morrow,” 
replied Delancey. 

Violet made a little gesture. 

“Lordy me, he talks like it was buy- 
ing a ham sandwich! The kid’s not at 
all well—I suppose you’ve noticed that. 
I think it’s the stage; this life is making 
her a bunch of nerves.” 
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“Miss Spain, I’ve been asking 


y 

“Fiddlesticks! Don’t ask her; tell 
her !” 

“She’s got such a will of her own!” 

She had—but now it was broken. 
When a woman no-longer cares, that 
is the time when she no longer fights. 
Meekness sat oddly upon Gaby’s shoul- 
ders; even Thomas liked her best with 
the devil-may-care light in her eyes and 
the pert “No!” on her lips. 

Because he was a mere man and 
knew more about women than Violet 
Spain did, Delancey Thomas didn’t at- 
tempt to carry Gaby off in true cave- 
man’s fashion; he simply drove up to 
the stage door night after night, waited 
for her in the corridor and then left the 
theatre with her, taking her straight 
home or to supper as she desired. 


HOMAS was in the corridor the 
night that Mary danced into the 
dressing-room with the Destine con- 
tract in her hands. It was for six weeks 
at a joint salary of three hundred dol- 
lars, and the restaurant held an option 
on their services for an additional six 
weeks at an increase. Their names were 
to go up in lights, and Mary would not 
be asked to dance with the guests. 

“In two months we shall be getting 
five hundred, and in six months a thou- 
sand!” enthused the girl. 

“But you’re not going to leave the 
show, are you? I thought it was all a 
bluff?” questioned Kitty Knight. 

“Sure! It is!” grinned Mary. 

Gaby said nothing. Somebody had 
handed the paper to her, and she stood 
staring down at the signatures, her 
mouth a little hard, her eyes hot with 
unshed tears. “Harvey Stone!” He had 
double-crossed her, this, with his name 
scrawled there, meant the end of every- 
thing between them! She saw the little 
flat in the Forties melt away before her 
tired eyes—and the apartment on the 
Drive that was to be theirs after he had 
made good. Even the children. 
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“Are you satisfied?’ asked Violet, 
bending over her shoulder. 

“Yes,” replied Gaby; and she re- 
turned the contract to Mary with the 
faintest smile. 

Miss Worthington hurried away with 
the paper, and Gaby got out of her 
stage costume and into her . street 
clothes. The big dressing-room seemed 
very still, as if it waited with nerves on 
edge for the fall of the final curtain. 

Then it came. 

Mary bounced back in the dressing- 
room with a bottle of cocktails in one 
hand, and as the girls surged around 
her—and them—she called to Gaby: 

“Have a nip?—Well, maybe you'd 
better not; Grandpa’s out there.” 

The girl who looked like Marie 
Jansen turned, one hand on the door. 

“I wish you wouldn’t call Mr. 
Thomas ‘Grandpa’—he’s not as old as 
all that, you know,” she said. 


GHE married him the next day, and 
they sailed at once for Southern 
waters on Delancey Thomas’ new yacht. 
Of course the Melody Theatre sued the 
husband for the wife’s French leave, 
and of course the suit never amounted 
to anything but to advertise the show. 
And when Mr. and Mrs. Thomas re- 
turned to America—not to a flat in the 
Forties nor one on the Drive, but to a 
five-story brown-front just off the 
Avenue—“Beauty Row” had taken to 
the road and the eight Belles were scat- 
tered to the four corners of the earth. 
Almost the day Gaby arrived in New 
York she was given a letter from Mary 
Worthington. Whitey had gone to 
dance with Harvey Stone at Destine’s, 
but after the contracted six weeks were 
up, the pair was let go; and the Melody, 
provoked, had refused to take the cun- 
ning albino back again. So far, she 
hadn’t signed—what would dear Gaby 
suggest? Dear Gaby turned the note 
over to her husband, and Delancey sug- 
gested that Miss Worthington had bet- 
ter stop annoying his wife. 








The career of Venita Paget, the sixth of “ The Belles of Beauty Row,” will be 
described under the title, “A Woman of Some Importance,” in the 
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The Reason the 


Successes Succeeded 


ALL THOSE PLAYS WHICH REALLY 
LASTED THROUGH THE LATE SEASON 
WERE REAL AMERICAN PLAYS, AND 
NOW WE ARE GOING TO HAVE ‘‘MORE 
OF THE SAME” IN GREAT QUANTITIES 


Sy Frank Creven 


Author, producer and “lead” in one of the 
season's biggest successes, “Too Many Cooks” 


[ eps HE pot of the American stage 
kg has boiled over, and the dis- 
tillation is complete. 

The alchemy was achieved through 
an admixture of motion-picture patron- 
age drawing the melodrama audiences 
away from cheap productions all over 
the country; the police departments of 
the various cities refusing to allow the 
theatre to be debauched by the very 
people who should have been the last to 
wish to debauch it if only for purely 
monetary considerations ; the going out 
of business of any number of small 
road companies of the “East Lynne” 
type; the invasion of Europe by the 
American dramatists; and the loss of 
quantities of money by the producers 
as the result of attempting to produce 
plays in a changed situation exactly as 
plays were produced before the situa- 
tion changed. The result is the victory 
of first-class drama. 

For there is no question about the 
simple fact that the plays holding the 
boards to-day in New York and, in as 
many instances as I know of, in neigh- 
boring cities, are plays of unusual 
merit—plays so much better than the 
dramatic offering averaged by pro- 
ducers of the American stage for the 
past fifty years that there is absolutely 
no comparison. We have arrived at an 
era of fewer and better plays. 


A review of the dramatic situation in 
New York during June (including 
every show in what may be called a 
“dramatic” theatre) gives some inter- 
esting information. 

There has not been a single new play 
produced for something like two 
months in the metropolis, to begin with. 
Those still playing here, are: 


“Potash & Perlmutter,” Cohan Thea- 
tre, first performance, August 16th, 


1913. 

“Kitty MacKay,’ Comedy Theatre, 
first performance, January 7th, 1914. 
“The Dummy,” Hudson Theatre, 
first performance, April 13th, 1914. 

“A Pair of Sixes,” Longacre The- 
atre, first performance, March 2oth, 


1914. 
“Too Many Cooks,” Thirty-ninth 
Street Theatre, first performance, Feb- 
ruary 24th, 1914. 
“Ziegfeld Follies,’ New Amsterdam 
Theatre, first performance, June Ist, 


1914. 
“The Passing Show of 1914,” Winter 
Garden, first performance, June toth, 
1914. 
The following theatres are being 
used for multiple-reel motion pictures: 


Casino, Paul J. Rainey’s African 


unt. 

Globe, Annette Kellerman in “Nep- 
tune’s Daughter.” 

Knickerbocker, “Cabiria.” 

Lyric, “Little Lord Fauntleroy.” 

Republic, Lina Cavalieri in “Manon 
Lescaut.” 
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HUS it will be noticed that there 

are but five downtown theatres in 
this city of seven millions, presenting 
dramatic offerings. “The Follies” and 
“The Passing Show” are productions 
which are an essential part of New 
York existence in the summer time, and 
through a clever combination of dan- 
cing, singing, riotous color, bright lines 
here and there and the specialities of 
several unusual vaudevillians, have a 
perennial success, which is not apropos 
to this discussion. 

In regard to the five productions with 
dramatic pretensions, it is amazing to 
note the real excellence of them. Of 
course there are a number of plays, 
such as “The Family Cupboard,” which 
ran for over a year and which closed 
just recently, so are not included in this 
list. Of them as of the above five, it can 
be said most truthfully that they de- 
served their popularity and that their 
success was exclusively and entirely due 
to merit. 

“Potash & Perlmutter” is the record 
now on the boards. It is undoubtedly 
one of the cleverest character bur- 
lesques in the shape of a dramatic com- 
edy which was ever written. Incident- 
ally, it is meeting with phenomenal suc- 
cess in London, also, where it was 
opened under the direction of A. H. 
Woods, the New York producer, some 
weeks ago. 

“Kitty MacKay,” at the Comedy The- 
atre is a little Scotch character drama, 
a type of the old-fashioned melodrama, 
boiled down and distilled with the skill 
of the modern playwright for achieving 
speed in action, to a bright little three- 
act play, in which there'is much genius 
displayed on the part of the author, a 
woman, and not a little on the part of 
the two leading women characters. The 
Bible is largely responsible for the suc- 
cessful run of this play, to my way of 
thinking. 

“The Dummy,” at the Hudson The- 
atre is a uniquely amusing child play 
that every boy should see, and has a 
lot of rough, good-natured humor in it. 
It is the sort of a play that appeals to 
the man with a good deal of the boy 
left in him and to all women who love 
the boyishness of men. 
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“A Pair of Sixes,” at the Longacre 
Theatre, written by Edward Peple, that 
master of exquisite comedy, is a rollick- 
ing farce which holds in it one of the 
most excruciatingly amusing comedy 
parts, wonderfully played, of any play 
that has appeared in New York this 
whole season past. 

“Too Many Cooks” is a skit on home 
building in Long Island. Modesty de- 
mands that I say no further than that 
in regard to it. I can only remark that 
I am mighty proud and thankful that it 
is such a success. 


[NX OTHER words, the five plays 

which represent the coterie that sur- 
vived the distilling process, are un- 
equivocally good. They are, like the 
others that had long runs, better than 
the ones that failed—a simple reason 
for their success, which never seems to 
occur to anyone—and are, as Channing 
Pollock so justly remarked a couple of 
months ago, so far superior to the 
dramatic work of the past hundred 
years that there is simply no compari- 
son at all. 

And that is the whole point of the 
matter as suggested by the results of 
the distilling process. The American 
plays with successful engagements 
nowadays are so amazingly superior to 
anything of their kind produced before, 
in the matter of workmanship, that al- 
most without exception they are pro- 
duced even in London with success, 
although it is equally true that the Lon- 
doners have welcomed some of our 
rather more than less doubtful comedy 
with open arms, forcing one to recon- 
sider the falsity of the old charge 
against the British sense of humor. 

The old statement that George Ber- 
nard Shaw is an Irishman who went to 
London to write comedies for New 
York still holds good. His plays fail 
in London, while they bring him big 
royalties from the German theatres in 
New York, where they are played to 
Teutonic audiences in the language of 
the Elbe, whereas our “American” 
managers do not feel capable of daring 
to produce them in the original tongue. 
In the meantime, however, to even mat- 
ters up, some of our bad comedy, fail- 











ing here, goes to dear ‘ol’ Lunnon to 

make big hits. : 
The managers amongst other things 

this season learned that the only thing 


in which the English actor is superior , 


to the American is in his drawing-room 
manners, whereas the American is a 
far better character actor. The only dif- 
ficulty with Americans, in theatrical 
work as in any other, is the fact that 
they are so expensive. , 

Theatrical people on their vacations 
in Europe are writing back that they 
“might just as well be in New York. 
The streets, the theatres, the casts of 
the plays, and the hotels are filled with 
Americans, while the theatres are all 
playing American plays, apparently, 
and all the street organs are grinding 
out American rag-time till one is ready 
to go mad.” 

It will be a long time, apparently, be- 
fore the American gets over the rag- 
time habit; but he’s beginning to write 
plays, although it was pretty tough on 
the ‘managers to have to finance the 
boiling process which has produced the 
present top-liners on the stage. 


"THE quotation given in the second 
paragraph above from a European 
letter is of course to a certain extent 
an exaggeration; but it is a fact that 
any number of the New York suc- 
cesses have been produced in London 
this season with phenomenal success. 
“Too Many Cooks” is shortly to be on 
tour there, as though it were one of 
those perennially popular things such 
as “Her Fatal Wedding,” which the 
British public, apparently through a 
sort of feeling of patriotism, has been 
supporting since somewhere about the 
time of the youth of Charles Dickens. 

“Potash & Perlmutter,” though being 
produced in London with a cast which 
is not as good as the New York one, is 
an amazing success there, whether from 
the novelty of the thing or a real inter- 
est amongst the English in the Amer- 
ican Jew, it is hard to say. 

The age of the tawdry dramatic pro- 
duction is past. The age of the lantern- 
jawed actor spouting Shakespeare and 
going about in a silk hat and long hair 
is far past. The people no longer look 
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upon the actor as a curiosity in himself, 
but regard him as an artist whose work, 
if it is good, they wish to see. And if 
his work is not good, they do not care 
to see him perform, nor do they care 
particularly about seeing him simply be- 
cause he is a member of a profession 
around which stories are woven and 
about which legends are told. 

The plays upon the New York boards 
have been reviewed so often, and have 
appeared in so many publications in one 
light or another, that it is a practical 
need to attempt to re-review them 

ere. 

There are, however, two plays which 
have not appeared in New York, but 
which are unusual in their representa- 
tiveness of the American play-writing 
ability of the day. 

One is “The Plain Woman,” which 
ran for some time in Philadelphia and 
is now being held_over for production 
later in the summer in New York, and 
the other is “Under Cover,” which en- 
joyed the unprecedented run of twenty- 
eight weeks in Boston, the city in which 
it opened this spring. 


BOTH of these plays are the last 

quintessence of the result of the 
past eighteen months’ distilling process. 
Both are absolutely and utterly Ameri- 
can plays. Both reproduce in a manner 
not equaled by previous plays even of 
the same authors the actual point of 
view of the American, the ideals of his 
existence, and the environment in which 
he exists. I consider myself most for- 
tunate to have been enabled to leave 
New York particularly to see them on 
two occasions. 

These two plays represent a tremen- 
dous advance over the dramatic situa- 
tion of a year and a half ago. During 
that time, as I remember, the GreEN 
Book MAGAZINE, as well as all other 
publications with the welfare of the 
American theatre at heart and with a 
common-sense, practical outlook on the 
situation, ran a series of articles advo- 
cating the writing of “American plays 
for the American people” and proph- 
esying that until such plays, truly rep- 
resenting the American spirit, were 
written, matters would continue to re- 
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main chaotic and retrogressive in the 
theatre until some point was reached 
where either there would be no theatre 
at all or just a few in New York pro- 
ducing the sort of plays it was urged 
would have to be written and produced 
to achieve success. This latter situation 
has almost literally come to pass. It is 
a fact that the theatrical manager$, as- 
tounded by the extraordinary success 
of the few plays dealing with American 
life which are now running, are plan- 
ning a great lot of production, begin- 
ning about the middle of the month of 
August. 

One manager in~ particular, who 
only produced two plays this year, and 
never produced any plays before this 
season on his own hook in his.life, is 
planning the production of fourteen 
for the coming summer. While this may 
sound astounding,—as indeed it does to 
me, for I cannot conceive of a country 
of a hundred million people, the vast 
majority of whom are engaged in mer- 
cantile and manufacturing pursuits, 
producing as many as fourteen new 
plays in one year,—it may just be that 
the manager really has discovered that 
number of good plays. Most of them 
have probably been. written for many 
years, and had been repeatedly turned 
down by managers owing to the strange 
ideas our managers had for a while 
that only something with an English, 
Austrian, French or German label 
could be a success here. 


HE flat failure of such balderdash 

as “Lieber Augustin,’ “Madame 
Moselle,” “Hop ’O0 My Thumb” and 
other imported matter, utterly foreign 
to the point of view and spirit of the 
Americans (of whom there are still, 
strange to relate, the remarkable num- 
ber of eight hundred thousand, even 
in New York city—all theatre-goers) 
began to cure the managerial mind of 
its fantasy. Consequently, we find that 
they find themselves up against the in- 
controvertible. fact that practically 
every successful play this season, either 
in New York or on the road, has been 
an American play, by an American au- 
thor, with an American plot and the 
action set in America. Of course, it is 
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rank heresy for me to say that the 
foreign play does not come up to the 
product of our own dramatists, as a 
rule, even though our dramatists are 
usually looked upon by ourselves as 
very second-rate literary persons. This 
is the habit in most countries, however. 
The prophet and the literary man alike 
have very often had to travel to foreign 
climes to meet with appreciation. 

For example, it is but little known 
that in Russia they consider Jack 
London the greatest writer in the 
English language of the day. I can see 
the hands of the literary connoisseur go 
up! Well, in the eighteenth century 
they considered William Shakespeare 
such a poor writer that they rewrote all 
his plays so that the barbarous diction 
of the peasant lad from Stratford 
would not offend the refined taste of 
David Garrick’s audiences. 

There are very few in this world 
who can write plays, although there are 
a great many people who can write 
quite interesting novels. There are two 
or three gentlemen in England who can 
do it, one or two in Scotland, one or 
two in Italy, about three or four in all 
the Russias, and something like four or 
five in North America. You will notice 
that the territory covered by this asser- 
tion contains a population of a great 
many hundreds of millions of people. 
You may gather therefrom how un- 
usual the play-writing ability is. 

And this much must be said in re- 
gard to the American play-going public, 
that never, in my remembrance, has a 
play with the right underlying princi- 
ples to its story, strong dramatic power 
and good characterization, failed in this 
country. The American people are ab- 
solutely the most generous supporters 
of good drama in the world. It is a well 
known fact that London is so overrun 
with traditional ticket grafters that the 
theatrical business has had a slump, 
with this as one of its chief causes. In 
this country, on the contrary, the peo- 
ple are willing and glad to pay to see 
things worth while, and, furthermore, 
to pay more than is asked in any other 
country, although of course this par- 
ticular item is counterbalanced by the 
fact that salaries and expenses in Amer- 











ica are far greater than they are in 
England or on the Continent. 

Against this it may be argued that 
William Shakespeare has had a bad 
time. His plays have been amongst the 
worst failures of the year. In answer to 
this, which would appear to be an ac- 
cusation against the dramatic taste of 
the country, there is this much to be 
said: Everyone reads Shakespeare; but 
not everyone goes to see him played. 
The reason is fairly obvious. William 
wrote for a stage which was entirely 
different in its manner of production 
than ours. Shakespeare wrote for lines, 
where as a large portion of the modern 
dramatist’s bag of tricks is the ability 
to conceive startling or amusing situa- 
tions and “business” to match. 


THAT is one reason why the modern 
play is such a wonderful bit of 
technical craftsmanship, when it is done 
according to the complete modern idea 
of dramatic art. The lines, the situa- 
tions and the business are all on a par 
in the consideration of the modern 
dramatist, and he furthermore aims at 
speed in action, and brevity, which, as 
Shakespeare so aptly put it himself, is 
“the soul of wit.” 
And in respect to this season being 
a disastrous Shakespearean one, it must 
be borne in mind not only that very few 
men are capable of acting the rdles in 
these tremendous dramas (any more 
than they are of acting “CEdipus Tyran- 
nus” or the tragedies of Aischylus), 
and, furthermore, it must be borne in 
mind that the plays have been on the 
boards for three hundred years, and it 
is only natural for them to have a bad 
season occasionally. 
It was a most encouraging thing both 
to the dramatist and the actor to wit- 
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ness the great success attendant upon 
Margaret Anglin’s production of Oscar 
Wilde’s “Lady Windermere’s Fan” 
this spring. The large and enthu- 
siastic audiences which witnessed that 
sparklingly brilliant play and enjoyed 
it hugely, encouraged us all, for it 
showed us that in spite of the cawing 
of ravens and the pessimisms of sund 
prophets of evil, the people are still 
anxious to witness fine productions. 

In my own case, the reception which 
my simple little comedy of suburban life 
received has of course been intensely 
gratifying, and has been the greatest 
happiness of my artistic career. “Too 
Many Cooks” is only a little dramatic 
fantasy, a fantasy of every-day exist- 
ence; but, as is often the case in such 
matters, the great public has taken that 
little story of simple life and ephemeral 
domestic tragedy to its heart, for in 
every life it is just those things which 
make up, after all, the greatest part of 
human experience. 

I am an optimist. I believe that the 
distilling process is the best thing our 
stage has ever experienced. I think the 
fact that the mediocre and the tawdry 
has been eliminated by the moving pic- 
ture man from the theatre is a blessing 
to the theatre, and that we who live in 
the world of the drama have to thank 
the makers of the little cylindrical tin 
boxes containing films that have re- 
placed car-loads of fifth-rate theatrical 
companies, for placing the theatre in its 
rightful position as the highest branch 
of the literary art, a branch that in its 
finest aspects, should and does appeal to 
the best, the noblest and the most 
human instincts of the people, and 
which is worthy of itself only when it 
can draw audiences of which it can be 
proud. 
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WHAT AN ACTRESS SHOULD DO 


Hi OMER LIND was rehearsing his new play, “A Man of Yesterday,” and the 
mother of one of his younger actresses was deeply interested. 
“I suppose you know all the things an actress must do,” she remarked with 


animation. 


“No,” Mr. Lind replied briefly, “but I try to know all the things they should 


not do.” 





































What's 


the Use 


of Anything? 


A SHORT STORY THAT 
HAS NOTHING TO DO 
WITH THE THEATRE 


By John Barton Oxford 


‘THE little affair was over. Ray Scholl, 
her thin face more white and 
pinched than ever with the blue lips 
and the almost uncanny fluttering of 
the long eye-lashes, had been lifted 
from the floor by two young men from 
the outing-flannel counter just across 
the aisle and borne hurriedly away; Mr. 
Tapley, the floor-walker, having fin- 
ished his directions to the two young 
men in this matter, calmed the three 
other frightened, white-faced girls at 
the counter piled high with bathing- 
suits, who had so far forgotten them- 
selves as to scream when Ray Scholl, 
in the midst of assuring old Mrs. Jamie- 
son that the mohair bathing-suits she 
was showing her were real bargains, 
had. suddenly lurched sidewise, made a 
queer little moaning sound in her 
throat and toppled with a crash to the 
floor behind the counter, dragging down 
on top of her a good half of the bathing- 
suits she had been showing. 

“Stop it! Stop it! Get a grip on your- 
selves! This wont do!” Mr. Tapley 
hissed fiercely out of a corner of his 
mouth. “Quit this unearthly caterwaul- 
ing! Didn’t you ever see anybody faint 
before?” 

He stepped behind the counter, and, 
stooping to replace the fallen bathing- 
suits, glared savagely at the three all 
but panic-stricken girls. 

“Don’t make such a fuss over noth- 
ing!” he ordered. “Get busy, now, as if 
nothing had happened. You, Effie, wait 
on Mrs. Jamieson; you other two help 


me put these bathing-suits back on the 
counter.” 

Mrs. Jamieson had ceased repeating 
over and over her annoyed, “Dear me! 
Dear me, now!” and was fingering the 
skirts of the mohair bathing-suits again. 
It was plain, so far as she was con- 
cerned, the incident was closed. 

Effie Wheeler, her own face almost 
as white as had been Ray Scholl’s as 
she lay there on the floor behind the 
counter, her breath still coming in un- 
comfortable little gasps and her under 


“lip quivering uncertainly, did as she was 


bidden by Mr. Tapley from his point 
of vantage under the counter. Tremu- 
lously she spread out another of the 
bathing-suits for Mrs. Jamieson’s crit- 
ical inspection; tremulously she an- 
swered Mrs. Jamieson’s sharp questions 
as to the quality of the goods and the 


fastness of the colors. 


The two young men from the outing- 
flannel counter just across the aisle re- 
turned to their posts, mopping their 
foreheads~ and looking generally hot 
and uncomfortable. The usual humdrum 
sounds—the buzz of many voices, punc- 
tuated now and then by the click-clack 
of the cash carriers, settled over the 
place. The lifeless air of the hot July 
afternoon seemed to grow yet more op- 
pressive, despite the churning of the 
electric fans; to Effie the close, stifling 
smell of fabric and the heavy perfume 
from the boxes of soap at the toilet 
goods counter farther down the aisle 
seemed suffocating her. 
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"THINGS being in their normal state 


once more, Mr. Tapley crawled’ 


from under the counter, placed the last 
fallen bathing-suit on the pile of its 
same-priced fellows, took a final sharp 
look about to assure himself that all 
was going as smoothly as it should, and 
stalked pompously away. 

Effie made out charge slips for the 
three bathing-suits old Mrs. Jamieson 
had finally selected for her niece, and 
tore them from the pad. 

“Wa’n't it awful?” she gurgled to 
Bertha Snider beside her, as Mrs. Ja- 
mieson charged upon the hosiery de- 
partment. 

Bertha Snider looked as if she were 
about to burst into tears. She was a tall, 
girl with a sympathetic face crowned 
by huge masses of bleached hair. 

“I guess it’s somethin’ more’n a faint- 
in’ spell,” said she. “Al Smith’—she 
bobbed that bleached coiffure towards 
one of the young men across the aisle 
who had recently lifted the fallen girl 
from the floor—‘“says they’re scairt 
about her down stairs. They’ve sent for 
an ambulance to take her to the hos- 
pital.” 

Tears suddenly overflowed her eyes, 
and, streaming down her cheeks, proved 
somewhat detrimental to the pink rosi- 
ness thereof. 

“Only think!” she went on. “It was 
just about a year ago that Ray married 
Charlie Scholl, and the rest of us here 
was green with envy at the swell flat 
he’d got her out Walnut Hill way. Now 
Charlie’s been sick all these last four 
months and she had to come back here 
and take her job back to try to keep 
things goin’, and what with worryin’ 
about Charlie and where the rent’s com- 
in’ from, and this awful heat, I guess 
she’s just about got hers.” 

Tremblingly Effie stuffed her charge 
slips into a pneumatic carrier to send 
them to the office. She was shorter than 
Bertha Snider, younger, plumper and 
much prettier. Indeed, Effie had just 
passed her twentieth birthday; and 
whenever there was color in her cheeks, 
as was generally the case, it was not the 
sort of color that moisture would harm. 

When she turned about from the 
pneumatic tube, her lips were drawn 
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very tightly over her white, even little 
teeth. 

“Taint right!” she burst out hotly. 
“I remember how Ray saved and de- 
nied herself before she was married, to 
get things for herself and for the house. 
She never went anywheres; she never 
had any fun at all. And look what it’s 
all come to! Charlie’s sick, and she’s had 
to come back here and work—and keel 
over the first hot day we’ve had. ’Taint 
fair! She’d been better off to have spent 
some of the money she was makin’ on 
a good time for herself. No one could 
have got that away from her, not after 
she’d had it.” 

Bertha Snider smiled grimly through 
her tears.. Also she twisted her thin lips 
a trifle as she looked at Effie. 

“Then you look out. you don’t land 
in the same boat,” she advised. 

“You watch me!” said Effie with a 
vehemence that surprised even herself. 

Bertha raised her too-black eye- 
brows. 

“Oh, I guess we'll be takin’ up a col- 
lection soon for a present for you and 
Dave,” she observed. 


FFF IE was about to say something 

further, but before she could utter 
the words a fretful voice at the end of 
the counter began to inquire shortly 
when one might expect to be waited on 
in this store. 

Once the gong had sounded for clos- 
ing time and she was on the hot, crowd- 
ed July street, her mind returned to Ray 
Scholl, clutching at the pile of bathing- 
suits as she lurched to the floor. What 
was to become of that flat on Walnut 
Hill now? What was to become of the 
couple, with Charlie sick and Ray in the 
hospital ? 

Ray had slaved and saved and denied 
herself that the table-cloths and the nap- 
kins and the sheets and the blankets in 
that flat might be of the kind she want- 
ed. What was the use of it all ? 

Effie’s pretty mouth began to harden. 
Her mind ran swiftly to her own room 
at her uncle’s flat. In the bottom of her 
trunk there were just such table-cloths 
and just such napkins as Ray had 
bought a year ago. The sheets and the 
blankets, too, would be there later. They 
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would come at the price of just such 
denials as the table-cloths and the nap- 
kins had cost her. 

The air seemed suddenly more sti- 
fling, the pavements hotter, the smells 
-of warm asphalt and smoke and the 
crowds of sweating humanity on the 
‘sidewalks more stifling. 

Then she thought of Dave Miles— 
big, good-natured, laughing Dave, tell- 
ing her over and over that he’d have 
_ enough saved up tobe married on in 
the fall; that she shouldn’t work in the 
store after that; that he was due for a 
raise at the foundry where he worked; 
that with that raise they’d have just the 
flat they wanted—one of the little five- 
room places out Walnut Hill way, the 
sort of flat Charlie Scholl had got for 


Ray. 

She was suddenly aware she hated 
that flat; Dave’s laughing face was a 
hateful thing to her. All she could see 
was Ray Scholl, lying on the floor 
back there at the store behind the coun- 
ter, her face that clammy, greenish-gray 
and her long lashes fluttering like leaves 


in a wind storm. What was the use of 
it all? What had Ray got in payment for 
alt her sacrifices? 


EF FIE, walking on lost in thought, 
did not realize how quick were her 
nervous footsteps. She left the retail 
district. The crowds thinned out some- 
what. Ahead of.her she saw two men in 
an automobile, waving their hands and 
making certain covert gestures to some 
one on the sidewalk. Then the car shot 
up to the curb. Two overdressed and 
rather hard-faced girls, with sundry tit- 
ters and much simpering, crossed the 
sidewalk to meet it. It was a common 
enough sight on that part of the street. 
There was a moment of parleying be- 
tween the men in the car and the girls 
on the sidewalk. Then one of the men 
jumped out, opened the door of the 
car’s rear seat, and the two girls got in. 
Away sped the car, a high-pitched laugh 
sounding from the back seat. 
Effie stopped stock still. Ray Scholl’s 
y face was before her eyes—Ray 
choll’s face, and the laughing faces of 
the two hard-faced girls speeding away 
in the motor. She bit her lips. Ray had 
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probably never ridden in a motor car 
in her life. She had saved and denied 
herself that she might have the table- 
cloths and the napkins and the sheets 
and the blankets for that flat. 

Suddenly Effie realized that she was 
hot and tired, and that perspiration was 
streaming into her eyes. She realized, 
too, that she wanted to ride in an auto- 
mobile. She wanted some one to lean 
towards her as the two men in the car 
had leaned towards the girls on the back 
seat. Table-cloths and napkins? She 
hated them! She wanted to go whirling 
away in a motor—on and on, into the 
country, where the roads were white 
and the trees green and the night air 
dewy and cool; and she wanted to dine 
at some quaint inn with little leaded 
windows wide open and shaded candles 
on the white cloth and other people 
chatting and laughing at the tables near 
by. She had heard Bertha Snider tell 
once of just such a motor ride and 
just such an inn—she had seemed 
half-ashamed, half brazen about it. 

She seemed to hear that distinctive 
hum of the store—the buzz of the 
voices, the click of the cash-carriers. 
She wanted to live for once—to enjoy 
herself—to be wholly care-free. Dave 
had said they would surely be married 
last June; then he had found it was 
impossible. Maybe he’d put it off again. 
Or maybe, if she married him, if they 
had the flat they wanted, if she finally 
got the sheets and the blankets to stow 
away with the table-cloths and the nap- 
kins in her trunk, it would be with them 
as it had been with Charlie Scholl and 
Ray. After all, life amounted to the en- 
joyment one could get out of it. This 
slaving and saving and denying, what 
was the use of it? 

Effie began walking on again with the 
same nervous stride—only this time 
even faster than before. At the flat 
where she lived with her aunt and uncle 
she said she didn’t want any supper. 
She said she was going out that evening 
with Dave. To her aunt’s surprised in- 
quiry if Dave wasn’t working that week 
on the night shift, she replied that Dave 
had managed to get this evening off. No, 
he wasn’t coming for her; she was to 
meet him down town. With a wildly 
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beating heart she went to her tiny room 
and began changing her dreary working 
clothes for the poor best her wardrobe 
afforded. It wasn’t much, but a girl like 
Effie is not so very dependent on her 
clothes. 


THE lights of the avenue shimmered 

through the hot darkness. Effie, her 
heart beating like a trip hammer, a deep 
red staining becomingly her smooth 
cheeks, tripped along the sidewalk close 
to the curb, Behind her was the slow 
beat of a powerful engine. Without 
turning her head she knew the young 
man in that low, rakish road-car would 
pass her and pull in to the curb just 
ahead of her. Already he had done so 
twice, and the last time as she passed 
him Effie had smiled at him. 

The gray car crept past. It sidled to 
the curb. The man at the wheel turned 
around. 

“Well, sister, have a lift?” he in- 
quired guardedly from the corner of his 
mouth as she came up. 

Her breath seemed to stop. She 
stepped to the side of the car. The young 
man took off his cap. She saw his face 
was lined deeply; still, it was by no 
means an old face. The eyes were de- 
vouring her. She could not look at those 
eyes, somehow. 

She did not know how lovely she was, 
standing there with down-cast eyes and 
fluttering bosom. 

The young man stepped out of the 
car. He was laughing softly. 

“Come on, have a ride,” he invited. 

“Do you know of an inn out in the 
country with leaded windows and little 
candles on the table and a rose bush 
covering one end of it—” she began 
falteringly, frightened by her own 
temerity. 

“Do I? That’s Lee’s place at Stony 
Cove,” said he. “Maybe we wont have 
a cozy little dinner there together to- 
night—what? Get in!” 

She found herself reclining comfort- 
ably in the low seat beside him. The car 
shot forward. They went up the avenue. 
The lights began to blur with their 
speed. 

“Oh!” breathed Effie, taking off her 
hat, because of the wind. 
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“Like it?” asked the young man. One 
of his hands fumbled for hers, 

They swung into a side street; lights 
glowed in the still water of the river. — 
Sleepy stars shone lazily overhead. They 
whirled down the smooth road that fol- 
lowed the river-bank. Effie’s eyes fol- 
lowed a power-boat, tearing upstream. 

“Oh!” said Effie again. 

The young man seemed to understand ~ 
completely the emphasis on that single 
word. 

“This?” he deprecated. “Oh, this isn’t 
so much. Wait till we get down Big - 
Bend way!” 

Then, quite frankly, in the light of the 
next arc lamp he slowed down the car 
and stared at her. 

“You wonderful little beauty!” he 
commented, and speeded the car again 
so quickly that she could not reply. 


THE road had swung somewhat away 
from the river-bank, because that 
part of the river-bank they were travel- 
ing was lined with mills and factories 
and the gaunt, looming sheds and chim- 
neys of the foundries. 

It was at a cross street that they heard 
the clang of bells and a crossing police- 
man ran out to wave them to a stop. A 
moment later a ladder-truck crashed 
down the side street ; a water-tower fol- 
lowed; then came an engine, belching 
sparks from its polished funnel and its 
hose-wagon galloping close behind. 
Then another engine and its hose- 
wagon. The young man leaned forward. 

“There must be something doing,” he 
commented. “Must be a two-alarm at 
least. That’s 64 from way uptown that 
just went past. Hello! What’s this?” 

Three ambulances, their gongs clang- 
ing harshly, came tearing along in. the 
wake of the last hose-wagon. As the 
last ambulance sped past, the policeman 
looked down the street and then waved 
to them to go ahead. 

“Some sort of a mix-up,” the young 
man beside Effie commented. “Want to 
take it in?” 

She nodded, and the car, swinging 
the corner, followed the swaying lan- 
tern on that last ambulance. 

Another corner they turned. They 
came upon a half-dozen pumping fire- 
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engines and others unlimbering. The 
water-tower was shooting up into the 
smoky gloom. Aérial ladders were going 
oft. A black, gaping hole in a dingy 
shed roof was belching flame. A crowd 
was pressing against a hastily stretched 
rope, and a wholly inadequate squad of 
policemen was trying to push them yet 
farther back. 

Even in that sooty darkness Effie 
recognized the big gates of the foundry 
where Dave Miles worked. To this day 
Effie does not know how she got out of 
the car and elbowed and pushed her 
way through the crush to the ropes. She 
was aware the young man of the auto- 
mobile was beside her and that he was 
saying something to her; but what it 
was she did not know. She found her- 
self at length leaning over the restrain- 
ing rope, holding fast to the lapels of a 
policeman’s coat as she begged him to 
tell her what had happened. Through 
the smoke she could see the ambulances 
in the yard, and figures scurrying 
about. 

“Explosion in the power - house, 
Miss,” said the policeman. “Bad one 
Pretty near everyone in the place was 
killed or hurt.” .- 

She crawled under the ropes. The 
policeman caught her arm. 

“No, Miss! Sorry! But I can’t let 
you!” said he, restraining her. 

She tried to pull away from him. 

“Lemme go! Lemme go!” she begged. 
“Dave worked in the power-house!” 

“Sorry!” said he again. 


AN AMBULANCE came clanging 
out of the yard. The rope was low- 

ered ; the crowd was pushed back, Effie 
with the rest; but not until she had 
fought her way far enough forward to 
see the faces of the two men on the 
stretcher within. Another ambulance 
followed. Again she fought her way to 
the edge of the crowd. A big man, with 
a blanket over his shoulders and a 
bloody bandage about his head, was 
propped against the seat on which sat 
the ambulance surgeon. 

“Dave!” screamed Effie. 

The young man beside her tried to 
’ restrain her, but she pushed him back. 
“We'll follow the ambulance to the 
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hospital. I’ll take you there in the car,” 
he said kindly. 

“Lemme alone!’’ she cried, and slip- 
ping from his clutches she climbed to 
the back step of the ambulance. A po- 
liceman tried to lift her down. Then 
the man propped against the seat, the: 
man with the bandage about his head, 
stretched out his arms towards her. 

“All right ! Let her come in!” said the 
ambulance surgeon and helped her onto 
the seat. 

“Dave! Dave!” she choked, catching 
the big shoulders in both her arms, The 
ambulance surgeon stooped to pat her 
reassuringly. 

“There, there!” he said soothingly. 
“Don’t fret about him! It’s nothing very 
serious; just a couple of caved-in ribs 
and a nasty cut on the scalp. He’s one 
of the lucky ones. We’ll have him as 
right as a fiddle in a week or two!” 

One of the bandaged man’s arms 
reached up and went about her. 

“How’d you hear of it in time to get 
here so quick, Honey ?” he asked. 

She started back as if he had struck 
her. Then she began to weep brokenly. 
She clutched his hand and began to cry 
the harder. Something told him not to 
repeat that question; so he merely 
stroked her hair with one hand.’ 

At length he cleared his throat husk- 
ily. He spoke in a whisper with his 
lips close to her ear. 

“This is hard luck,” said he, “awful 
hard luck, Effie. We'll probably have to 
put off the wedding again, what with the 
time it'll take ’em to rebuild the power- 
plant and the time I’ll lose while they’re 
doin’ it and all—” 

“What difference does putting it off 
a little longer make,” she sobbed, “so 
long as you’re alive, Dave! That’s 
enough—just to have you alive. I didn’t 
know what it meant to me until to-night 
when I waited there at the ropes for 
the ambulances to come out of the yard. 
I can keep on working until things are 
straightened out again, and I can keep 
on workin’ after that—forever, if it’s 
necessary—if I only have you.” 

The ambulance surgeon, whistling 
softly to himself, thoughtfully centered 
his gaze on a group of sleepy stars di- 
rectly overhead. 





Unconsidered 
‘Pe reres 


By GEORGE VAUX BACON 


tame... 


snappet-up of unconsidered trifles,”’ 


—Autolycus in “A Winter's Tale” 


THE MOST UNKINDEST CUT 
OME time ago, Rupert Hughes, 
S author and playwright, built a 
beautiful country house in the 
Westchester hills. Prior to the attempt, 
he had labored under the impression 
that building a house was a matter for 
unalloyed joy in a husband’s heart— 
that the knowledge of founding a home 
for sons and daughters to play in, had 
in it something of the sheer happiness 
of a king who founds a royal dynasty. 
It so happened that Rupert’s joy was 
somewhat alloyed ere the architect’s 
plans developed further than the base- 
ment, for irritation piled upon irrita- 
tion, delay chased delay through 
stretches of nervous days, and expense 
battened upon expense. 
When the house was built, it was a 
beauty ; but Rupert was almost a wreck. 
“Rupert,” suggested Mrs. Hughes, 
“our experiences with this house would 
make a good comedy,” ; 
But Rupert could not see it. And then 
going to the Thirty-ninth Street Thea- 
tre one night, he beheld Frank Craven 
taking in nightly many bezants of fine 
gold owing to the fact that the said 
Craven had written “Too Many Cooks,” 
a play anent the building of a house. 
Meeting Craven later, Rupert said: 
“That was a great idea of yours, to 
dramatize your experiences building a 
house. I built a house, and had dll the 
expense and trouble, and even though 
my wife suggested that it would make 
a corking play, I didn’t see it.” 














And Craven answered: 

“Thanks, but gee, I never built a 
house. I just imagined the things that 
happen in the play.” 


GOIN’ TUH YURRUP 


ACK in Paxico, Kansas, where 
every now and then a Rock Island 
train stops for water, and the lead- 
ing hotel has a graphophone in the 
lobby for the entertainment of the town, 
anyone who’s been to Europe is looked 
upon in somewhat the way that Richard 
Harding Davis looks upon himself— 
“a little more than human nor far short 
of divine.” To the European traveler’s 
observations on the weather, even old 
Jim Slocum, who’s been out in Potta- 
watomie County ever since the Law- 
rence Raid, and whose specialty is the 
weather, has nothing to say, but sucks 
his corncob silently in seething envy. 
“Tt aint,” said Jim to me, once, when 
I rode over there from Wamego looking 
for a coyote that had been grafting 
chickens, “that this here guy who’s been 
to Yurrup knows so much, y’ see. The 
point is, y’‘never know what the doggone 
feller is.goin’ to turn out to know.” 
And in Kansas City, the few “‘stuck 
ups” who have “made England and the 
Continent” are looked upon with awe 
and fear by those whose summer vaca- 
tions are limited to Electric Park, or, 
at the wildest, Excelsior Springs, Mo. 
It may be accepted as a truism that in 
any remote corner of the world one 
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is sure to meet an Englishman, an Irish- 
man, a Chinaman and a man from 
Zanesville, O., or Rossville, Shawnee 
County, Kansas, U. S. A. . 

I know for a fact that when the Inner 
City of Peking was captured during the 
Boxer uprising, there was a prosperous 
beggar discovered within the holy wall, 
who confessed that he came from 
Rossville. 

The man and woman who makes or 
has made a trip to Europe is a curiosity 
out West. I have “clung to the whis- 
tling mane” of the Twentieth Century 
Limited and noted in the observation 
car, thereon, certain old gentlemen with 
stunning daughters and pink faced, self 
satisfied sons, who I could tell by their 
importance were going back West all 
loaded up to impress their native town 
with the fact that their native town’s 
leading grocer and his family have “bin 
to Yurrup on the /mperaytor.” 

Here in Manhattan, if you have the 
money and the time, you run across the 
Atlantic for your vacation. If you 
haven’t, you stay in town, spend a week 
or so at Atlantic City, take a trip up to 
Nova Scotia on the boat, go canoeing 
up a river in Maine (the canoe costs 
three dollars a week rent), or make 
love to the sweetheart of some one who 
has gone to Europe. All situations have 
their amenities. 

At any rate, nobody bothers whether 
you’re in Europe or not. You don’t get 
any credit for going; and you don’t get 
any credit for not going. Therefore, it 
amuses me, occupying a Jovian position 
in the matter, to watch the frogs in the 
small ponds swell up. 

And you who have read of your 
townsmen who have gone to that fairy- 
land of historic memories and suffra- 
gette activities, remember this: it 
doesn’t take a fortune to go to Europe. 
It is just as easy to get there as to get 
from Chicago to Mackinac Island, ex- 
cept that it takes about four or five 
‘days more. And you can make the jour- 
ney for fifty-five dollars—and first 
class, on an American ship, too, so don’t 
let those who have been abroad impress 
you. The day may come when you'll 
come back and tell them tales of Pesh- 
awur and Hong Kong, and be amazed 
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that anyone could think that going to 
a little place like Europe was anything 
of a feat. ? 

Envy not the gray-haired man who 
rides sumptuously across the ocean in 
the Aquitania, while you, impatient 
youngster, ride upon the street-cars of 
your native town. To-morrow, you will 
be on the Aquitania, and he will be 
dead. : 

But this I have learned: It is more 
blessed to save one’s money during the 
year and go to Europe in the summer, 
than to live in luxury through the win- 
ter and have to see the others off on the 
steamers. Parting is no sweet sorrow 
and it i; much easier to be the one who 
goes than the one who has to stay 
behind. . 

And as my father used to say: 

“George, you’ve got a lot of damn 
fool notions in your head; and there’s 
no use in my trying to get them out, 
because if the younger generation had 
ever listened to the older, the world 
would have reached the millenium a 
thousand years ago: but remember this 
—money makes any condition of life 
easier to endure.” 

So save your money and go to Europe 
with it, and keep your eyes open while 
you're there—it’s worth it: but look not 
down upon your neighbor because he 
could not go the summer you go. It may 
be that after the next bank crash he 
will go on your money. 

For such is the way of things in 
civilized lands. 


THERE IS A DIFFERENCE 


SOME years ago Rudyard Kipling 

drew his fountain pen out of its 
vest-pocket and carved the following 
across the Muse’s brow: 


The East is East and the West is West 
And never the twain shall meet 

Till earth and sky stand presently 
At God’s great Judgment Seat, 


Which unerringly reminds me of a 
brief but pointed conversation I heard 
on Broadway in front of Browne’s 
Chop House one afternoon. The speak- 
ers were an Easterner and a West- 
erner: 
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The Westerner: “You know, the fact 
that my girl makes more money than I 
do, humiliates me.” — 

The Easterner: “Good God!” 


THE SPIRIT OF THE EAST 


S VERNE PORTER remarked one 
Sunday evening in June as we 
strolled towards the Hotel Shelburne at 
Brighton Beach from the general direc- 
tion of Coney Island: 

“The difficalty with all the fiction 
about New York that I have ever read 
is, as far as I can see, that it does not 
reflect the real spirit of the people in 
the least.” 

Which is quite true. Verne is a 
writer, an expert on motion pictures 
and newspaper circulation and kindred 
monstrosities, and comes from _ the 
Pacific coast. Therefore he is in a posi- 
tion to observe us. 

We had got to Coney Island by tak- 
ing a steamer at the One Hundred and 
Twenty-fifth Street pier. in North 
River. On the steamer there had been 
a large and vivacious crowd. There was 
a great deal of singing, much throwing 
about of candy bags, marshmallow box- 
es and chewing-gum wrappers, shouting 
and running about the boat; but, al- 
though the trip took an hour, there was 
not a single fight, and when the crowd 
landed at the Steeplechase Park pier, 
there was no quarreling, no pushing 
about to get ahead, no swearing be- 
cause some one had stepped on some 
one’s else toes—although a brutally 
fat woman did step on mine. And 
Verne (he was named after Jules Verne 
by his parents; the name isn’t his fault) 

remarked: 

“ “These are the best natured people 
I have ever seen.” 

In fact, the average Westerner comes 
to New York ready to find coldness, 
crookedness and snobbishness. What 
one looks for, one usually finds; but 
if he comes looking for good nature, 
kindliness and charity of thought to- 
wards one’s neighbor, he will find it 
more easily, for there is more of it. 

Manhattan, Brooklyn, Queens, Rich- 
mond and the Brorix, which are the five 
boroughs comprising New York City, 


are generally referred to as a complex 
hotbed of iniquity and hardness of 
heart. 

My experience is that nine tenths 
of the trouble, both social and political, 
in New York is due to the fact that the 
people are entirely too soft hearted. 
Some one is always trying to find an 
excuse for the evil doer around here. 
For example, the girl who has loved 
not wisely and too well and gets caught, 
is criticised only by the one or two 
people who are to be found everywhere 
doing the work of the Devil, retailing 
scandal and inventing calumnies. The 
people at large forgive the fault for 
the romance of it. 

Another thing before which Porter 
stood in amaze is the fact that the New 
York spooner is the most fearless of 
our native animals. 

“They don’t seem to pay the slightest ” 


attention to anyone,” quoth he, “or to ~ 


care whether anyone sees them or 
not.” 

(The remark was apropos of the ap- 
pearance of the various decks of the 
boat on which we returned from 
Brighton that night. There were so 
many hearts beating as one on it that 
the thumping drowned out the noise of 
the engines. ) 

“Certainly they don’t care,” I replied 
idiomatically. “Why should they? Why 
should anyone to whom the universe 
stops exactly at the outlines of dovey’s 
physical being worry about what an im- 
material thing like the balance of the 
population of the planet Earth thinks 
of his love-making? To make love prop- 
erly with a weather eye out for specta- 
tors all the time, is like sleeping with 
one eye open—it can’t be done. You’ve 
got to give your whole attention to it 
if you want to do a good job.” 

“Well, it gets me,” he remarked. 

“You'll get used to it,” I encouraged, 
as we passed the statue of Liberty and 
raised the Battery pier lights from the 
darkness ahead. “There is always this 
much to be taken into consideration 
concerning New York, whose attitude 
of mind makes for energy and accom- 
et do the same thin 

ere that people do everywhere—only 
more so.” : 
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WHEN STATISTICIANS MORALIZE 
"THE route manager of one of the 

great theatrical producing compan- 
ies produced a copy of one of Babson’s 
monthly reports on industrial condi- 
tions in the United States the other day 
for my inspection. Inasmuch as know- 
ing the spending capacity of the differ- 
ent cities of the United States is part 
of his business, these bulletins, issued 
monthly by Babson’s Statistical Organ- 
ization, Ltd., of Massachusetts, are of 
value to him. 

The particular report, which was of 
recent utterance, showed that condi- 
tions in the country.are pretty bad. The 
summing up at the end of the report, 
however, struck me as rather good. 
Anyone acquainted with business con- 
ditions, theatrical and otherwise, in the 
country ought to enjoy the following, 
and realize also that when statistical 
bureaus are driven to moralizing, it is 
a time to stop and think indeed: 

“We must still emphasize that one 
of the greatest opportunities of to-day 
exists in the development of Co-oper- 
ative-Competition. The Sherman Law 
will not be repealed during this genera- 
tion. On the other hand, the selfish 
competitive methods which certain of 
our Washington friends favor should 
not be restored. The solution of the 
problem rests with the adoption by 
manufacturers and merchants of the 
Co-operative Competition idea, which 
will eliminate harmful competition and 
yet is beyond the reach of legislation, 
—because it is itself in accordance with 
fundamental law. The troubles of to- 
day are due to the fact that ‘business’ 
during the past century has been the 
antithesis of Christianity; one has 
stood for selfishness and the other for 
unselfishness. The conscience of the 


people has at last been aroused by this 


great inconsistency, and is now demand- 
ing a readjustment. This will- come 
about by changing the basis of compe- 
tition from ‘price-cutting’ to ‘service- 
rendered’—coupled with the elimin- 
ation of all ‘business secrets, and the 
opening of all books to the inspection 
of competitors. On the words service 
and publicity will be created a new 
structure which will make business and 
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Christianity stand for one and the same 
thing. Concerning the importance of 
developing service, clients are now 
fairly well agreed; but we are yet hav- 
ing difficulty in demonsttating the great 
advantage of competitors meeting each 
week, and exhibiting to each other as 
Christian brothers just what they have 
done, the amount of merchandise on 
hand, the prices which they are paying 
and receiving, the names of those who 
owe and the amount of unfilled orders 
on the books. 

“Yet such concerns as first adopt 
these ideas will be the leaders in the 
commercial and industrial life of the 
next decade. 
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“BABSON’S. 
THE CRIME OF MARRIAGE 


T HAS been written in the chronicles 

of the ancients that against stupidity 
the gods are powerless. It is, therefore, 
my delight to drop into Forty-seventh 
Street occasionally and hold converse 
with Doctor Rauch, who is that rarity 
in this age of superficial cleverness, a 
deep-thinking, scholarly and truly un- 
derstanding man. 

Doctor Rauch and myself were sit- 
ting in wicker chairs on. the little stone 
stoop under the glass sidewalk canopy 
of the St. Francis. Saint and sinner, 
man and woman, passed-us by. It was 
eleven at night. Forty-seventh Street 
was in the height of its day. 

Moved by certain thoughts within 
me, I said: 

“Doctor, which two are the greatest 
sinners: those who, unable to marry, 
live together for the purpose of in- 
dulging their passion for each other, 
and are forced to make use'of means 
to prevent the birth of illegitimate chil- 
dren as the result of their love, or those 
who, having no idea of living up to the 
fundamental reasons for which mar- 
riage was instituted, adopt matrimony 
as a Cloak to shield the indulgence of 
their passion, without in the least. in- 
tending to live up to the responsibilities 
which the State expects them to as- 
sume in granting them the position of 
married people in society ?” 

“You mean?” he asked. 

“T mean,” I said, “that the man and 











the woman who marry simply and sole- 
ly for the. purpose of living together 
for their own selfish happiness and 
comfort, use the institution of matri- 
mony as a cloak to cover a relation 
which is really a liaison; for it cannot 
be accepted that a physical passion 
which is indulged for itself alone is a 
natural and therefore a divinely right 
function. It is destructive of its own 
end, and is therefore evil. It is a fraud 
against the clerical and legal institu- 
tion of marriage and is, consequently, 
a fraudulent act. Do you think the mar- 
ried ones who live thus are to be con- 
sidered good, while those who, driven 
by an wunconquerable desire for each 
other, leap the bounds of propriety and 
live together in the very face of Mrs. 
Grundy (or behind her back), are to be 
considered sinners? 

“Tell me, why does Society receive 
the married hypocrites and refuse to 
accept unmarried lovers, though the 
unmarried ones have logic and lack of 
hypocrisy on their side, while the others 
are double-dealers and cowards?” 

The Doctor laughed. 

“Your intimation is self evident,” -he 
said, “to any mind capable of thinking. 
Perhaps you remember that Dante put 
the guilty lovers in the first or second 
circle of Hell, where the torment was 
merely a continuation of the restless- 
ness and violence of passion without 
satisfaction and rest, while the hypo- 
crites, the fraudulent and the cheaters 
were ’way down in the deeper nine 
circles—down to the very bottom, 
where those guilty of the greatest 
frauds were frozen alive.” 

“But why don’t people see—” I 
began. 

“Ah!” he said, and laughed. 

So, dear reader, the next time you 
sit in a little coterie of charming, 
beautifully gowned, childless married 
ladies, and hear discussed a scandal 
concerning some girl or young man who 
neglected to avail themselves of the 
convenient hypocrisy of the fruitless, 
selfish marriage, think this over. This 
is not an advocation of free love; it 
is just a bid for charity—from the 
hypocritical sinner for the sincere 
lover. 
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Be assured that the number of Mag- 
dalenes whose scarlet robes are white 
within, is beyond the number of the 
stars; and the number of brides whose — 
white dresses are lined with crimson 

is legion, 

I do not oppose “race suicide,” par- 
ticularly. Frankly, I do not see that the 
average person has any right to bring 
children into the world to struggle with 
the handicap of having average persons 
for his parents. My business is obser- 
vation and the setting down of what I 
see, not psychological pyrotechnics, and 
I do not see that there is any ontological 
necessity, or that the universe would 
be any better off, for the continuation 
of the race beyond the present genera- 
tion. If anyone can give me a good 
reason aside from a selfish one, why 
another generation should be born, I 
will withdraw from my position. 

My point is that if you do not love 
children, and do not want them, or, for 
one reason or another, cannot have 
them, and if you marry in that frame 
of mind, do not look down upon the 
girl who loves far better than you— 
who loves well enough to love un- 
wisely. For if she wears scarlet so that 
the world can see or you can see, be- 
ware lest your white robe shall even- 
tually be turned and the world shall see 
that the other side is red also. 

Remember that it was written in 
Greek some twenty centuries gone: 

“That which ye do in the chamber ye 
shall cry aloud from the housetop,” or 
words to that effect. 

A great love is the most wonderful, 
the most beautiful, the most precious 
of all gifts between man and woman; 
it can be given only by those who are 
worthy; and in order that it may be 
appreciated, one must suffer much for 
it—for gifts are often despised; but 
that for which we pay, we cherish. 

Love is often an indiscretion: but 
marriage is sometimes a crime against 
God’s sense of humor. 


CHILDREN 


AND the above reminds me of the 
selfish reason why the great ma- 
jority of men and women vote for the 
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continuation of the race—the charm 
and the wonder of children. 

In the latter part of May, the wisteria 
- blossoms for a day in Central Park 
upon innumerable arbors. If you have 
not seen wisteria in bloom, you have 
at least one exquisite sight left for you 
upon this earth. 

It happened that on the day of the 
wisteria, I was in a most unhappy 
mood. I am usually a cheerful person, 
and unhappiness is foreign to me, so 
that on that day I was very miserable. 
I had sent everyone I knew and every- 
one I loved away to Europe the week 
before, and I had that least sympa- 
thized-with and most utterly horrible 
of afflictions, loneliness. 

The day was warm; the sun shone 
hotly and brightly. I left the little office 
where I write and walked through 
Columbus Circle, past the Maine Monu- 
ment, into Central Park, and up its cool 
green avenues till I came to the entrance 
at Seventy-second Street and Central 
Park West, where is the most beautiful 
of the arbors. The sun shone through 
the translucent amethyst of the petals 
. above upon the living, moving, playing 
flowers—the children—beneath. Under- 
foot, a soft carpet of fallen blossoms 
carpeted the place as for a fairy 
festival. 

I sat on the rustic bench within the 
arbor and watched the children play. 
I never realized their fascination be- 
fore: I never understood before what 
it must mean to a man or woman in 
great sorrow to feel a little figure creep 
up on one’s knees, throw a clinging little 
arm about one’s neck and bury a flower- 
like face with the soft, heavy curls of 
childhood against one’s cheek, begging 
for kisses. One marvelously beautiful 
little girl, with serious eyes arid a win- 
some smile of fancy on her lips, her 
curls almost hiding her face, sat on the 
bench opposite me, her little feet hang- 
ing motionless in mid-air. She was in- 
tently studying the interior of one of 
the lavender blossoms. I looked at the 
child for surely half an hour. She was 
the most exquisitely charming creature 
I had ever seen, and it was difficult to 
keep from going over to her, and taking 
her up in my arms to hug her close 
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to me. I thought of poor vagabond 
Thompson’s looking into the little chil- 
dren’s eyes for peace, and just about to 
find it when their Angels “took them 
from him by the hair,” and of another 
man’s strange term, “the passionate 
purity of childhood.” 

And after all, I thought, there is 

surely a divine purity in all our sincere 
passions—for were they not placed in 
our hearts by the All-Good? 
_ I wonder if, perhaps, after all, God 
isn’t watching, every day, as I did, His 
rough, tumbling men-children, and his 
heart-breakingly dear women-children 
play, and is having a hard time restrain- 
ing Himself, as I did, from reaching 
down and hugging us all, with our 
absurd little seriousnesses, and our 
great assumptions of naughtiness, up ° 
to His breast so that we can put our 
arms about His neck and climb up on 
Him and beg for kisses? 


FINESSE 


INESSE is one of those wonderful 

French words which seem to mean 
so much and yet, when one hunts them 
right down to their fundamental es- 
sences, turn out to mean really nothing 
so very much at all. 

The word finesse as originally intro- 
duced into this country meant the 
manceuvre in whist, by which you take 
a trick from your opponents with a card 
lower than your highest—a card infe- 
rior, also, to one possessed by your 
opponents. 

Speaking generally, without chasing 
the word too near its lair, finesse means 
the art of doing things niftily—I find it 
necessary to refer constantly to Ameri- 
can slang in order to get the best defi- 
nition for subtle French expressions. 
Which proves the contrariness of the 
universe. The French being the most 
passionate lovers of money in the world, 
France abounds in impractical artists, 
while the American, being ‘the least 
subtle of all creatures, has the subtlest 
slang. 

Now there is, sisters and brethren, 
an old saying which saith that it isn’t 
so much what you do as how you do it. 
The thing has a tang of the South about 











it, and I suspect that it really isn’t much 
older than the Louisiana Purchase; 
but, be that as it may, to lift an expres- 
sion from the newspaper editorial 
writers, finesse has to do with how you 
do things, 

One is of course at once tempted to 
speak of finesse in regard to making 
leve: but, as a matter of fact, love-mak¢ 
ing is a very much misunderstood mat- 
ter, and has,in its greatest moments, and 
in its great victories, very little finesse 
about it. Somebody or other remarked 
oncé that you have to take Heaven by 
storm. The same may be said of a girl. 
There are some girls, I admit, that in- 
sist upon sieges; but I don’t think much 
of them. I like the kind who invite your 
forces to the fray, then lift the port- 
cullis, let down the drawbridge and 
sally forth to meet you in battle to 
settle the matter right then and there 
without further parley: and it is diffi- 
cult for a gentleman and an artist to 
say which is the better battle, the one 
fought with kisses and determination 
or the one with swords and lances. Each 
has the appeal of danger and uncer- 
tainty and conflict. 

Where finesse really enters into the 
girl proposition is in making up a 
quarrel. 

The average man, feeling that the 
jewel of his heart is about to be torn 
loose from its cardiac moorings, gets 
down on the ground and weeps tears of 
repentance and pleading into the dust 
of. his abasement. 

I say unto you that that is not the 
trick. Be injured and cold and deeply 
hurt, though forgiving. 

That is finesse. You think it’s easy, 
my Romeo? Try it and see. 

For let me tell you this, my brother, 
and cherish it in your bosom in your 
dealings with the opposite sex. She will 
laugh at the expression, “lord of crea- 
tion” and deride men that they so desig- 
nate themselves. 

But unless you act like a lord of crea- 
tion she will have naught of you. 

The finding out of which is finesse 
on my part—or experience;-I wonder 
which. 
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CATS 
AND in those days Solomon, the son 
of David of the root of Jesse, 
growing wearied of quiet life in Jeru- 
salem, packed up his crown and royal - 
mantles and his dress suit, and went 
over into Tyre to spend a week-end. 

And in Tyre it chanced that he went 
to the theatre with a woman whom he 
had known of old in Ur of the Chaldees 
when at one time he had visited there; 
and she talked until his soul was 
weary and the channels of his heart 
ran dry; and he fled from her and 
away from Tyre and being come unto 
Jerusalem, sat down in his office and 
inscribed the following: 

Listen, O peoples, and abide by my 
word, 

A tom-cat that yowleth in the night 
is an abomination; verily he is as a 
pump that pincheth the instep or a silk 
sock that teareth at the toe. 

And a man who boasteth of con- 
quests with women is as a fly in a cock- 
tail, yea, even as a boil on the back of 
the neck, 

And the flirt is even as the employer 
who promiseth more pay and giveth it 
not; she is a rag in a pipe full of to- 
bacco and taketh the taste from a man’s 
beer. 

And the tom-cat can be silenced with 
brickbats, the man with a fist, and the 
flirt shall meet her match: 

- But the woman who telleth a man 
evil about another woman— 

She is as a seat behind a pillar in a 
movie show. 

She is as a comedian who is rotten 
and who bawleth out the audience to 
the orchestra leader because they will 
not laugh. 

She is a splinter under the finger 
nail; she is a stomach-ache at a feast; 
she is even as a Sermon on a hot Sun- 
day; yea, she is as an aching tooth in 
the night. 

Her abomination is without end, and 
her iniquity reacheth down into the 
uttermost pits of Sheol. 

But she goeth her way unmolested. 
For she is protected by Satan— 
Who loveth her. 




























OU learn to know the “flap- 
pers,” that great Broadway 
community of chorus-maids 
who live upon the favors of 
spendthrift youth; and their 
motto, too—“something for 
nothing.” And when you know the 
type, you know Eva Osborne, Nita 
George and May Waldorf. And you 
know Delanson—rich, a “spender,” 
May’s “little brother,” when the story 
opens—and Prince, toc, Nita’s “prop- 


"To Colin Wood—just twenty, boy- 
ish, frank, attractive, fresh from the 
Hinterland, set upon marrying wealth, 
and selecting the stage as the way 
to do it—it is a new life. She is thrust 
by May and Eva into a dinner and 
theatre-party because Nita “has drunk 
too much.” Trenholm, the third man 
in the dinner party—an artist, com- 
paratively poor, youthful in appear- 
ance and manner, a tall, slender, good- 
looking and attractive fellow whose 
actress-wife plays in New York only 
once or so in the year—is a chap who 
readily admits that he can’t afford 
“the pace.” He has been brought into 
the party only by the grace of being 
a friend of Delanson’s. “You don’t 
look like a flapper,” he tells Colin. 

Colin has created an impression on 
the men. She is a new type. Awak- 
ening her the next day, Eva tells Co- 
lin that Delanson has telephoned for 
her. “In three years I never have 
known Delanson to do that before,” 
she says. And as flapper-girls flock to 
the winning side, Eva asks Colin to 
take an apartment with her. Nita must 
drop out, she says; she is drinking 
too hard. May soon will have to cut 
and run. At best, the career of a “flap- 
per” is short-lived. Eva’s telephone 
message to Delanson brings up a cart- 
load of expensive furniture. To 
Colin, Eva insists it is being bought on 
the installment plan. 


A Complete Résumé of the Preceding 
Chapters of this New Novel 
of New York Life 


Trenholm seemingly has taken a 
kind interest in Colin. He tries to in- 
duce her to stay away from the flap- 
per-girls, to get her promise not to 
join a musical show—her intention— 
and he gets her to consent to take a 
letter of introduction from him to 
Beatrice Westony, a dramatic star 
who plays in New York only occa- 
sionally. But the letter never comes to 
Colin. 

Unknown to Colin, Eva engineers a 
“birthday” for her. Their finances are 
running low. It’s an old trick of the 
flapper, and it works. Presents galore 
come from the men, particularly from 
Delanson, who sends Colin a small 
fortune in diamonds, which Eva im- 
mediately sells. In the language of the 
“flapper,” Delanson is “rushing” 
Colin. In the height of the festivities, 
appear two uninvited guests—Tren- 
holm and May Waldorf. 

As the party breaks up, Delanson, 
intoxicated, falls down the stairs and 
hurts himself. “He’s only drunk,” says 
Eva to Colin, at the top of the flight. 
He is simply a “little brother.” 

In spite of Eva’s warnings, Colin’s 
interest in Trenholm increases. She 
has a place in a musical show; she 
has been given a small part. She and 
Trenholm dine together frequently, at 
inexpensive cafés. He has often in- 
vited ‘her to visit his studio, and one 
day, when he fails to keep a luncheon 
appointment with her, she goes. She 
hears a woman’s voice within; and as 
the woman, accompanied by Tren- 
holm, crowds past her on the half- 
dark stairs, Colin recognizes Beatrice 
Westony. 

Trenholm, returning up the stairs to 
his studio, finds Colin. In her jealous 
anger, she rails at him. He stands 
quietly; then— 

“You little fool!” he bursts out, and 
turns on his heel and goes up the 
stairs. 
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CHAPTER IX 


OLIN had never counted on 
it falling in love. Affection of 
} any kind had- never played a 
big part in her life, and she came to 
New York firmly convinced that she 
could get along very well without it. 
On the other hand, she had known 
what it was to covet dollars and cents 
almost from the cradle. One could get 
along better without love than with- 
out money. She had aimed for the sky 
and struck the ground. Philip 
Trenholm! 

“This can’t be love,” she said to her- 
self, stopping once in the Square on 
her way to Fifth Avenue. But if not, 
what then? Call it what she would, the 
pain was just as fierce, the memory 
just as cruel. The sight of a woman 
in a white veil brought angry tears 
to her eyes; a waltz tune on a street 
piano made her quicken her steps into 
a run. “This can’t be love!” she panted, 
waiting on the old Brevoort corner for 
a car. 

It seemed almost beyond belief that 
such a thing should happen to her! 
What would happen to her if she al- 
lowed herself to be carried away like 
this? To fall in love—or fancy her- 
self in love—with an impecunious 
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artist—a mere painter—a married 
man! It was madness! She ought to 
be shaken, whipped, and put to bed— 
until she came to her senses. The best 
way to put a stop to this nonsense was 
never to see him again; let him rush 
some other girl to cheap table d’hdte 
dinners, some one whom he could 
hoodwink easier than he could Colin 
Wood. She had no time to waste on 
his kind of man. 

At Thirty-fourth Street she left the 
car and walked slowly up Broadway 
in the gay afternoon crowd. In front 
of the Metopdiign Opera House she 
heard her name called shrilly in a 
woman’s voice. Half turning, she found 
herself looking into Nita George’s 
eyes. 

“Hello, saucy!” cried the sprightly 
brunette. She was plumper than ever 
and dressed all in purple, for all the 
world like an. Easter egg, Colin 
thought. She wore a_ surprising , 
amount of make-up too, ‘even for 
Broadway. Colin was not altogether 
pleased when Nita joined her. 

“What’s the scandal?” asked Nita. 
“Do you see Wallie nowadays? You 
know we have broken up in Forty- 
fifth. I am living at the Melrose. And 
you have Evie. Shall we go 
in here?” 
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“WHO IS THAT?” ASKED COLIN SUDDENLY, IN A FLAT, KNIFE-LIKE VOICE. A RATHER TALL, RATHER 
A SMALL, ELEGANT LIMOUSINE AND 



































SLIM WOMAN WITH SLIGHTLY DROOPING SHOULDERS AND A WHITE VEIL HAD JUST STEPPED FROM 
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Colin glanced up at the huge hotel 
and shook her head. 


“I haven’t got time. Don’t let me 
keep you, though,” she said. 

Nita grinned. 

“Date?” 

“No.” 

“You just come in here with me, 
dearie. I don’t know what’s the mat- 
ter with you—and I don’t want to! 
But you sure do look like your prize 
check came back marked ‘no funds.’ 
There !—don’t’ get mad at me, young- 
ster. Don’t you think I’ve struck the 
toboggan too? Come have some tea. 
I’ve never tasted it myself but they 
say it wont poison you. Is it—money, 
kid?” 

Colin shook her head. All at once 
she felt broken, ill, devil-may-care. 
Silently she followed Nita into the 
Indian Room of the hotel and watched 
her with dull, aching eyes give an order 
to the waiter who appeared. 

“You do want tea?” she said to Colin 
when the man had gone. 

“If I want anything, yes.” 

Nita’s eyes narrowed as much as to 
ask if it was as bad as all that; then she 
repeated the question which seemed to 
her to make all the difference between 
fair weather and foul. 

“Ts it money ?” 

“Oh, no, that’s all right. I’m en- 
gaged for the new show at the Gar- 
den.” 

te And you don’t need money.” 

é 0.” 

“Well, you don’t need men, Collie.” 

“TI never want to see another man 
in my life!” 

“Good God!” 
George piously. 

The waiter approached with the tea 
things, and both girls remained silent 
until he had taken his departure. Then 
Colin noticed that he had brought two 
separate sets and that Nita, after in- 
specting each samovar, pushed one to- 
ward her while she kept the other for 
herself. But it was not until some min- 
utes later that she saw Nita’s cup had 
no steam coming from its contents. 
Presently she said: 

“Do you take your tea cold?” 

“This is Bronx cocktail,” smiled 
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Nita. “I never yet gave a kid a drink, 
but there’s the pot; you’re welcome, 
Collie. It helps me to pull through the 
day—and days are frightfully alike, 
aren’t they? I often wish I was well 
out of it all. Men are beasts!” 

Colin swallowed her tea and felt 
better, physically and morally. She 
glanced at Nita with a suspicion of su- 
periority in her eyes—and remembered 
something May Waldorf had once said 
—“In a year or two we will be looking 
the other way when we meet her on 
the street.” 

Colin consulted her watch bracelet, 
not without a thrill of pleasure, and 
stood up. 

“I had no idea it was so late. I must 
trot along,” she said. 

Nita rose too. There was a mis- 
chievous gleam in her eyes which she 
tried to shut out with her long black 
lashes. 

“T’ll just jog along too,” she ob- 
served. “Share a taxi?” 

At least that was better than a walk 
up Broadway with her, the paint thick 
on her face and the cocktails strong 
on her breath. Colin nodded a silent 
acquiescence. And _ they _ strolled 
through the corridor to the entrance. 

Here Nita hailed a porter to call her 
a cab, and they stood waiting for an- 
other car to pull out so that theirs 
might crawl up to the glass marquise 
and permit them to enter its red 
luxuriance. 

“Don’t forget—the Melrose,” Nita 
was saying in a loud, carrying voice. 
Passers-by turned to look at her in her 
purple raiment, and she secretly re- 
joiced because she saw that Colin 
changed color with each amused 
glance. “I know the swellest little 
fellow—” 

“Who. is that?” asked Colin sud- 
denly, in a flat, knife-like voice. 

A rather tall, rather slim woman with 
slightly drooping shoulders and a white 
veil had just stepped from a small, 
elegant limousine and was coming to- 
ward the hotel. 

“Who is that?” repeated Colin, 
catching Nita’s arm in her excitement. 

“How should I know? Something 
from Hammerstein’s, I guess.” Miss 

















George called the door porter and 
pointed after the veiled lady. “Who 
is that?” she asked with easy 
familiarity. 

“Miss Westony, Beatrice Westony,” 
replied the man, with a smile which 
hailed Nita as an equal. 

“There !—Beatrice Westony—who- 
ever she is,” said Nita, turning to 
Colin. 

’ The girl pocketed her pride and ad- 
dressed the porter in a low, small 
voice. 

“Is she—pretty ?—young ?” 

Nita repeated the question word for 
word and then burst into boisterous 
laughter. 

“Where’s your eyes, kiddie? Would 
any woman who is young and pretty 
go out on Broadway with her face cov- 
ered up? Like the magazine advertise- 
ment says, ‘There’s a reason’—or must 
be.” She nodded a friendly little bob 
of her head to the door-man. “I'll bet 
she’s an old bird all right. So long!” 

Their taxicab swung up, they 
climbed in, and were whisked away. 

“Now,” said Nita, turning and fac- 
ing her, “what’s all this how-de-do 
about the mysterious lady?” 

“About—? Oh, Miss Westony.” 
Colin laughed. “I was merely curious 
to know who she was. I have seen her 
around town quite a lot lately—always 
veiled. I asked Eva and another friend 
or two but nobody seemed able to place 
her Beatrice Westony!” 

Colin repeated the name softly to 
herself—just as if it. wasn’t stamped 
indelibly on her heart for all time. 

“Oh, piffle!” grinned Nita at length. 
“You can’t get away with anything like 
that here, bright-eyes. You lie like a 
gentleman—and they can’t begin to put 
one over like a woman can. Beatrice 
Westony! I don’t know the old dear 
but at least you don’t wear a veil, Col- 
lie: I lay my money on you.” 

Colin ventured no reply, but the crude 
words warmed her heart and sent the 
blood dancing through her veins again. 
The woman was old; she must be old, 
old, old, old! One didn’t try to hide 
one’s beauty ; youth had nothing to 
fear in a city where a rendezvous was 
more common than a church steeple. 
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She must have some claim on Tren- 
holm—or the poor quixotic boy fancied 
she did. An old bird, forsooth! 

Nita saw the change in the girl and 
smiled discreetly. She never bore malice. 
and she had really liked Colin back in 
Forty-fifth Street days. 

“Dearie,” she advised gently, “don’t 
make a mess of things. Where there’s 
a woman there’s a man, and where 
there’s two women there’s half a man. 
Don’t get mixed up with some John 
who’s not worth powder and shot to 
blow him to Kingdom Come. They’re 
all out after scalps—give ‘em your 
switch if they must have something. 
I know—oh Lord, yes! And you're a 
cute little tyke.” 

Colin clasped Nita’s hands impul-° 
sively, 

“I’m a beast!” she muttered, thor- 
oughly ashamed. 

“No, you’re not. Westony is. 

Stuff and nonsense, kiddie. I always 
did like you—God knows why. I guess 
I do take too much to drink—don’t 
come to the Melrose—I sha’n’t let you 
in if you do. Isn’t this your corner? 
: Good-by. ’Phone me if the 
dope’s wrong. Adios!’ 

Colin went down the street to her 
lodging house with a song on her lips, 
hope rekindled in her heart and face. 
It was good to be alive, good to be 
a woman, and best of all to be young, 
young enough not to have to go about 
with a veil on. Philip Trenholm 
was provoked because she had caught 
him with the passé Beatrice. He 
couldn’t really care for such a creature. 
In a day or two he would be telephon- 
ing to the flat; then she would show 
him a few things, keep him on the 
fence for—for possibly twenty-four - 
hours. Forbid him the house—and then 
‘phone for him to meet her at lunch 


_in Seventh Avenue! 


Eva wasn’t home yet, and Colin un- 
locked the door and stepped cautious- 
ly across to the electric switch. When 
she had flooded fhe rooms with light, 
she turned and surveyed them, finding 
at last a strip of paper on the rug which 
evidently had been shoved under the 
door. 

“Phone 0626 Bryant,” she read. 
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Colin didn’t recognize the number. 
She walked slowly toward the bed- 
room, meaning to take off her hat and 
coat, when suddenly it occurred to 
her that it was Trenholm who wished 
to speak to her and finding her not at 
home, had left his telephone number 
with the slavey. 

She rushed downstairs and seized 
the directory with fingers which fairly 
shook, “0626 Bryant.” Yes, there was 
the name! “Philip W. Trenholm, No. 
oo South Washington Square”—but 
the number was not that on the paper 
—even -the exchange was different. 
She closed her eyes and leaned deject- 
edly against the wall. She had been so 
sure! 

Presently, however, curiosity got the 
better of her and she took down the 
instrument and gave the operator the 
unknown party’s number. 

A few minutes later a crisp “Hello!” 
greeted her. 

“Mrs. Clevering?” she asked. 

“No is 

“Who is this, please?” 

“0626 Bryant. This is Mr. Patter- 
son’s valet at the phone, ma’am.” 

Colin smiled triumphantly. 

“Oh, that’s the wrong number. 
Thank you,” she said, and rang off. 

It was Ned Patterson who called 
them. She wondered what he could 
want but decided to wait until Eva 
returned home before she attempted 
to find out. 

It was six o’clock when Miss Os- 
borne came hurrying up the stairs, 
panting, scolding, groaning, tired in 
body and mind, cross with herself and 
all mankind. She had been rehearsing 
since ten that morning. 

“What’s the matter with you?” she 
demanded, stopping short at sight of 
Colin. 

‘ “Nothing at all.” 

“What are you doing home?” 

Colin almost forgot. She murmured 
something about the chorus having 
been dismissed for the afternoon to 
give the principals of the stage, and hur- 
ried to help Eva off with her jacket. 

Eva grumbled like a peevish child. 

“They work you to death. Five 
weeks we've been at it now—and the 
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opening postponed until next month at 
the eleventh hour! Then maybe it wont 
get over—I don’t see how it can myself 
with the prima donna we’ve got. And 
the comedians! . . My poor feet! 
Collie, I couldn’t walk another step if 
my life depended on it.” 

“Ned Patterson called us while we 
were out. I found his ’phone number 
under the door,” said Colin, trying to 
think of something pleasant to say to 
make her forget her troubles. 

Eva brightened visibly. 

“Honest? The sweet kid! Call him 
right up, dearie; he might want us to 
go to dinner and to dance with him.” 

Colin smiled in her sleeve as she went 
toward the door. 

“Saw Nita to-day,” she observed. _ 

“Did you? Oh-h, that reminds me.” 
Eva’s eyes grew round with excite- 
ment. “Guess what’s happened to 
Nicko ?” 

Colin shook her head. 

“Do you remember when he slipped 
on the stairs here the night of the 
party? . . . He struck his head 
and his back, his spine, you know, 
and they’ve had him in a hospital ever 
since. He can’t move his legs—Princy 
says he will never be able to walk again. 
Aint. that rough? Nicko was a thor- 
oughbred if ever there was one.” 

Colin went very white; she gripped 
her chair-back for support. 

“Ts it true, Evie?” she gasped. 

“Certainly! He’s up-at the St. Luke’s 
Hospital. Oh, they’ve kept it out of 
the papers—somehow. But Princy says 
he’s done for. I think it would be nice 
to send the poor fellow some flowers, 
Collie—we can’t see him, Princy says. 

If Patterson asks us out, get 
him to send a cab—you know how to 
work it. Why, Collie!” 

“T’m thinking of Nicko,” said Colin. 
The tears coursed silently down her 
cheeks as she hurried away to tele- 
phone to Ned Patterson. 


CHAPTER X 
THE big automobile ploughed its way 


over a fresh carpet of snow, the 
first fall of the season, tinted a deli- 












cate mauve in the glare of the arc 
lamp at the corner, Colin was mutely 
thankful when they stopped at the 
door of their lodging house; she was in 
wretched spirits, silent, almost morose. 
Opposite her Eva was dozing on Pat- 
terson’s shoulder. Paul Connellee, sit- 
ting beside Colin and _ possibly 
respecting her mood, had ventured no 
remark since they had left the last res- 
taurant. It. was nearly two o’clock. 

Connellee jumped out first when the 

car came to a stop, and handed out 
both girls, following them up the steps 
and allowing Patterson to take care 
of himself as best he could. It had 
turned suddenly cold, with a brisk wind 
from the sea, and none of the party was 
inclined to linger long on the door- 
step. 
“We've had a boofer time, cuties,” 
yawned Eva. From the step above the 
two men, she leaned down and kissed 
them upon the lips, a brief, dainty, al- 
most impersonal caress. Then she play- 
fully tweaked Patterson’s nose, pinched 
Connellee’s cheek with her gloved fin- 
gers, and turned to go into the house. 

“Come on, honey,” she called to 
Colin. 

Colin lifted her face and Patterson 
kissed her, whispering something in 
her ear, and ran down to the waiting 
car. Connellee, holding the girl’s hands 
in his, asked when he might see her 
again. . 

“You’d better ‘phone,’ she told 
him. “You know I’m rehearsing now 
and my time’s not my own. Now don’t 
forget our address—you were sweet 
to us to-night. I don’t know when I 
have enjoyed myself more.” 

As a matter of fact, she was very 
tired and she had only gone with them 
because of Eva. Still, they were nice 
boys, and it had given her a chance to 
wear all her new finery for the first 
time. But most of the evening she had 
thought of Nicko in St. Luke’s. 

She loosened her hands and resting 
them lightly on his shoulders, raised 
on her toes and kissed Connellee in 
that cold, passionless way such girls 
as Broadway flappers make a study 
of. Eva had taught her, and Colin had 
learned her lesson well. Such a kiss 
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meant less to a man than if he gave 
instead of received—as Eva and her 
kind knew. 

“Call us up!” cooed Eva, as he ran 
down the steps. 

He lifted his hat and waved it in 
the snow, and jumping into the car, 
was lost to sight. Colin stood watching 
the machine disappear in the direction 
of Broadway while Eva manceuvered 
to unlock the door without arousing 
the household. 

“Step lively!” she cried finally, 
when success crowned her efforts. 

At that moment a man came out of 
the shadows across the street and 
hurried toward the house — and 
up the steps. Colin drew back with a 
little cry of terror. 

“Eva de ‘ 

Then she saw that he. was Philip 
Trenholm. 

At her cry of terror Eva turned and 
came out on the top step, and now when 
she saw the man’s face in the light 
from the arc lamp, she brushed him 
away with her hands, shielding Colin 
with her own body. 

“What do you want at this time of 
night?” she demanded shrilly. “Get 
away—go home! I'll call a bull and 
ey you pinched. Come in here, Col- 
ie.” 

“Wait!” Trenholm took hold of the 
girl’s arm. “I want to speak to Miss 
Wood. Will you see me for five min- 
utes, Colin?” 

She was trembling from head to 
foot. She turned and glanced at Eva, 
undecided, wavering, and Miss Os- 
borne, enraged, flew at Trenholm, 
shrieking in a high, unnatural voice. 

“Will you go, you cheap sport, you? 
Collie—” 

“Five minutes,” the man pleaded. 
“T’ve been waiting for you since ten 
o'clock, Colin.” 

She felt of his coat, uttering a little 
cry of pity when she found it was wet 
from the melted snow. 

“Eva,” she said, “I must talk to Mr. 
Trenholm—” 

“Where?” 

“Here—in the hall.” 

Eva’s voice took on a shriller note. 

“You'd bring him into this house at 

































































































































COLIN BROKE AWAY FROM TRENHOLM’S GRASP. AFTER A MOMENT’S INDECISION, SILENT ONLY FOR 
MEDLEY OF VOICES ASSAILED THEIR EARS—THE WOMAN’S JEERING, THE MAN’S STRIDENTLY THANK- 
WITH HEAVEN AND EARTH... . THEY PUSHED ON IN THE 
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COLIN’S SAKE, HE TURNED AND FOLLOWED HER. AND AS THEY HURRIED TOWARD BROADWAY A 
FUL, AND EVA’S TREMBLING WITH FEAR, IMPLORING COLIN TO COME BACK, THREATENING TRENHOLM 
SNOW. “WHERE ARE YOU GOING?” ASKED HE, AT LENGTH 
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this hour, would you? What are you 
thinking about? Respectable people, 
respectable house, respectable street! 
And you’d bring him here at two 
o’clock in the morning! My God!” 

“Eva’s had too much champagne,” 
whispered Colin, sighing. 

Trenholm took her by the arm and 
helped her into the hall, where she stood 
leaning against the wall, one arm above 
her head, whining like a punished 
child. 

“If Nicko were only here,” she 
sobbed, “poor dear Nicko! Now that 
he’s gone nobody cares what becomes 
of me. There was a thoroughbred— 
diamonds and emeralds—while he sent 
nothing. A cheap sport, a common, 
cheap painter. Oh, my God—” 

Trenholm closed the door and 
stepped out in the vestibule where Colin 
was waiting crouched in the corner 
and away from the glare of the arc 
lamp at the next street. 

“Can you ever forgive me for to- 
day?” he cried, seizing her hands and 
drawing her to him. 

“What is there to forgive?” she 
asked coldly, although the very sound 
of his voice came to her like a caress. 

“There is nothing I would have 
liked better than to have had you meet 
the lady I was with—” 

Colin drew away. She was almost 
spent, but her head went up proudly. 
About her tired little figure there was 
a note of pathos. 

“T’d like nothing better than to have 
you meet the lady, Colin,’ Trenholm 
repeated, catching her hand again. 

She snatched it away. 

“T have not the least desire to make 
the acquaintance of Miss Beatrice Wes- 
tony,” said she distinctly. 

He was nonplused for a second, sus- 
picious, waiting. Then, as she: said 
nothing more: 

“Then you recognized Miss Wes- 
tony?” he ventured. 

“Recognize is scarcely the word. I 
know, however, that Beatrice Westony 
is the only woman in New York who 
goes upon the street with her head 
wrapped in a white veil.” 

He drew his lips down in a thin, 
straight line, and for a brief second his 
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blue eyes snapped angrily. But when 
he spoke there was only wonderment 
in his voice. 

“How can you be so cruel? I can’t 
make you out, Colin.” 

“Don’t try,” she said in a very low 
tone. 

“T must! Has Nick Delan- 
son never told you a word about 
Beatrice Westony? Haven’t you ever 
heard anything from—anybody ?” 

“Nothing! I know the night we all 
went to the Colonnade we couldn’t buy 
tickets for her show at any of the ho- 
tels, and at last Nicko telephoned to 
the theatre for them. New York didn’t 
seem just able to place her.” 

“You have something of the feline 
im your make-up, Colin,” he said. “As 
for this town’s neglect of the—” 

“*The finest actress on the English 
speaking stage’—yes, I know; go on, 

lease.” 

“I could shake you breathless,” 
Trenholm said deliberately then, look- 
ing at her with coldly critical eyes. 

“You'd better not try it!” 

“What would you do?” 

“I think—I think I should—kill 
you!” she burst out. 

There was a short silence. Colin 
drew the fur-edged wrap up around 
her throat and across her chest. Tren- 
holm lighted a cigarette, tossing the 
match, still afire, into the snow. 

“T believe we were made for each 
other, Colin,” he said at length. “You 
say things which heretofore I thought 
I could never forget or forgive—and 
I find them melting into nothingness 
when coming from your lips. You 
strike me on one cheek and I turn the 
other. I listen unmoved while you 
make sport of—her. Colin, Beatrice 
Westony is my mother.” 

Colin gazed up at Trenholm in un- 
belief, ready to jeer, to wound with 
barbed speech, but something she saw 
in his face held her still, and the two, 
man and girl, stared out into each 
other’s souls in breathless poignancy. 

Colin, breaking the silence, took a 
step forward. 

“T didn’t know,” she half moaned, 
covering her face with her hands. “Oh, 
Tren, I am so—ashamed.” 











He bit his underlip, for the moment 
words refusing to come. 

Colin clasped his arm with her hand, 
the left hand on whose third finger 
gleamed Delanson’s ring. 

“T only knew that she—was a wom- 
an, Tren,” she whispered. “Your— 
mother!” She repeated it over and 
over, so incredible it seemed. “Nicko 
knew ?” 

“Yes. He and I were at school to- 
gether, you know,” he explained, in a 
dull, colorless way. “She—I have all 
my life called her Trix—she used to 
come to see me at Arrowfield and 
bring Nicko and me little gifts, and 
leave us pocket money. Oh, yes, the 
Delansons were rich, but he had a step- 
mother—Nick’s his own master now. 
But then—he was fond of Trix, and 
she was fond of him. Of course he 
wouldn’t—tell.” 

She clung to him, leaning heavily on 
his arm. 

“If you had only—whispered—just 
a word—” 

He shook his head. 

“You see,” he said simply, “I am 
thirty-one and Trix is still playing 
Kate Hardcastle and even Juliet—on 
the road. Yes, I told you twenty-five, 
Colin, but—don’t. you understand? 
Trix is not old, excepting in years— 
her heart is as young as yours. It is 
the world’s great tragedy that such 
a woman must grow old, just old. 
. . . And add to that neglect. I won- 
der she can ever smile—and yet she 
does. Perhaps you don’t understand, 
Colin, possibly you think me a senti- 
mental fool, but Trix has been not 
only a mother to me but father and 
brothers and sisters—which I never 
had—as well.” 

“I do understand, I do, Tren,” she 
murmured, “because my mother died 
when I was a baby. That’s why I’m 
here, I guess.” 

The snow began to drift into the 
vestibule, wet, clinging, and Trenholm 
drew her back into the farthest cor- 
ner, shielding her as best he could with 
his own body. Somewhere a clock 
chimed the half hour. 

“May I go to see Trix?” Colin asked 
presently, in a low voice. “I feel so 
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humble and I want to so very much. 
Please, Tren.” 

“T’ll have to see. She closes her sea- 
son here on Saturday and on Mon- 
day night opens in Virginia.” 

“So far as that!” 

“Yes. Twenty weeks of one-night 
stands.” The bitterness in his voice 
was almost more than she could bear. 
“And I can do nothing, less than noth- 
ing, only harm, in fact. Once I 
dreamed of great success as a painter, 
Colin, and in all my dreams Trix was 
there, at my side. Now she is going 
off into the wilderness to earn her own 
bread and butter—and I am right 
where I started. It is hard.” 

“So hard, Tren,” she sighed. 
“Would you like me to—to quit my 
job at the Garden? You said you'd 
speak to Beatrice Westony—” 

He held her jealously within his 
arms. 

“Don’t leave me alone in New York, 
dear,” he pleaded. 

They heard a sash raised noisily; 
then a cloud of snow brushed from the 
window sill came whirling down be- 
fore the door, and Eva’s raucous voice 
pierced the stillness of the night. 

“Collie! ; You ought to be 
tarred and feathered, that’s what, 
Philip Trenholm. Oh, you deceivin’ 
brute—all men are, all men. You Col- 
lie! ‘And him a married man} 
With a wife slavin’ her life out on the 
road! I leave it to anybody—” 

A window was raised across the 
street and a man’s head appeared. 

“For God’s sake shut up and go to 
bed! Let decent folks sleep, wont you?” 
he cried. 

A woman’s mezzo from the room 
next the man’s spat venomously. 

“That pair’s been there for the last 
hour — I’ve watched ’em!” she 
chuckled. “An’ they talk about cleanin’ 
up Thirty-eighth. Glory to God! If I 
don’t set the bulls on that house!” 

Colin broke away from Trenholm’s 
grasp and ran swiftly down the snow- 
covered steps. After a moment’s inde- 
cision, inwardly raging, his brow wet 
with perspiration, silent only for Co- 
lin’s sake, he turned and followed her. 
And as they hurried toward Broad- 
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_ Way a medley of voices assailed their 
ears—the woman’s jeering, the man’s 
stridently thankful, and Eva’s trem- 
bling with fear, imploring Colin to 
come back, threatening Trenholm with 
heaven and earth. They pushed 
on in the snow. 

“Where are you going?” asked he, 
at length. 

“T don’t know,” she replied. “But I 
do know one thing—I am through with 
| 

“Tt was wine talking,” he said. 

She began to wring her hands and 
sob. 

“Oh, the disgrace of it, the disgrace! 
Those awful people across the street— 
that miserable woman! You are right 
—women are cruel to each other, 
Tren.” 

“They are indeed!” he sighed. Then, 
after a minute he pulled out his watch 
and glanced at the time. It was nearly 
three o'clock. “Colin,” he said’ then, 
“I’m afraid you must go back to Eva— 
for to-night at least. For your own 
good, dear. I can’t take you to a hotel, 
to a hotel where you could go—” 

“I wont go back to Eva Osborne. 
Take me with you to Washington 
Square, Tren. I—I—what’s the odds?” 

“Colin, you heard what she said? I 
am married—I have a wife who is an 
actress on the road.” 

“T know,” she told him gravely. 

“You—knew it?” 

“Yes. Nicko- had told us that first 
night we met, just before you arrived. 
It never made any difference to me— 
oa I’ve just never thought of— 

er.” 

He was silent, bowed. 

“You don’t care very much, do you, 
Tren—for her?” she asked presently. 

“We don’t care at all—for each 
other,” he answered dully. “I married 
her while I was still at school—she 
was a waitress. Trix forgave me and 
then put her on the stage—but she 
never got beyond where she started. 
Ten years ago! I never cared until 
I met you whether I was free or tied. 
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Perhaps we can fix her; I don’t 
know.” ; 

Colin squeezed his arm. 

“But you can’t go to—to Washing- 
ton Square,” he ‘added, suddenly rous- 
ing himself. “There must be some 
place—” 

“I know a girl at the Melrose—you 
know her too—Nita George. She— 
she wont be apt to ask questions, Tren. 
I could go there—” 

He frowned and shook his head. 

“I remember May Waldorf telling 
me something once about this Nita. I 
don’t want you there, sweetheart.” 

“I guess I’m not so good as all that 
myself, Tren,” she replied. “Haven’t I 
told you that I love you? Haven’t I 
asked you to take me to Washington 
Square? And I know—I knew all 
along!—that you were married. Down 
home such a person as I—well, I guess 
hell would be too good for me, down 
home, Tren. But I don’t care. And I 
do love you. And—and she has always 
seemed as far away as—as Paradise 
is now. Do with me what you like, 
Tren—I don’t care two straws what it 
is, so long as I am with you.” 

They had _ reached Forty-second 
Street, well-nigh knee-deep in drifts, 
a strange grouping of familiar land- 
marks hung with white and tinted with 
mauve. Trenholm paused. Coming 
across Broadway he glimpsed a “pi- 
rate” taxicab, its half drunken chauf- 
feur “cruising” for night birds. Tren- 
holm signaled, then called. The driver 
nodded, started the motor, and was 
caught in a drift before he had gone 
a dozen feet. 

“Can you walk a few blocks?” asked 
Trenholm, turning to Colin. 

“Surely!” 

The chauffeur broke into a torrent 
of oaths, shouting for the street clean- 
ing department to come get him out. ~ 

“Do you know where you are go- 
ing?” asked Trenholm, as they started 
across Forty-second. 

“With you.” 


“Right-o! To Trix’s hotel.” 














The next installment of “The Broadway Heart” will appear in the October issue of 
the Green Book Magazine, on the news-stands September 12th. 


























The Famous Freaks 


of Hammerstein's 


THE 


INS:DE STORY OF THE ATTRAC- 


TIONS WHICH MADE THE THEATRE 
FAMOUS, WRITTEN BY THE MAN WHO 


NE Friday night in the spring 

O of 1904, the late “Willie” 

Hammerstein, son of the cele- 
brated Oscar, and manager of a vaude- 
ville theatre in New York then little 
known, called me to his side as he sat 
in a box on the roof garden of his play- 
house, and said: 

“The steamship New York sails to- 
morrow morning at ten o’clock. Go to 
Europe.” 

“Yes, sir,” I said. 

“Draw what money you need from 
the box-office,” he added. Then he 
practically dismissed me and the sub- 
ject by turning to a friend with whom 
he was conversing. 

I went to Brady Greer, the treasurer, 
and said: 

“Mr. Hammerstein is sending me to 
Europe to-morrow. Give me five hun- 
dred dollars.” 

Without a word Mr. Greer. handed 
out the money and took my receipt. It 
was the first time in my life I had ever 
held five hundred dollars in my hand. 
The next day I sailed on the New York, 
and not until I arrived in London a 
week later did I receive any word as 
to the object of my trip abroad. 

This was my first meeting with the 
great genius whose showmanship and 
keen understanding of modern vaude- 
ville built up one of the greatest money 
making institutions of the present gen- 
eration. His manner of sending me 
abroad on an important mission was 
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characteristic of the methods of 
“Willie” Hammerstein, a quiet, taci- 
turn man who seldom talked and dis- 
liked to answer questions. 

If I had asked one question as to the 
object of my trip abroad, or had ex- 
pressed the word of surprise or hesita- 
tion, it would have changed my whole 
future, for that trip was the turning 
point of my life, and brought me into 
intimate and friendly association with 
one of the greatest geniuses ever known 
in the world of amusements. To call 
him the modern P. T. Barnum is not 
to exaggerate. 


ILLIAM HAMMERSTEIN, son 

of the celebrated impresario, in 
the past twenty years forged to the 
front as the most amazing producer of 
freak vaudeville acts the world has 
known since the days of Barnum. His 
death a few days ago, at the untimely 
age of forty, brought to an end a ca- 
reer full of surprises, rich in untold 
romance, and replete with exciting 
struggles with fickle fortune which re- 
sulted in the accumulation of great 
sums of money which were generously 
and without a word turned over to the 
loyal support of his famous father’s 
ventures into the realm of grand 
opera. In fact, it was the vaude- 
ville theatre in New York which per- 
mitted Oscar to expand in the grand 
opera world until he had built magnifi- 
cent opera houses in both New York 
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and Philadelphia, and made him such 
a tower of strength that the Metro- 
politan bought him out. And it was 
the vaudeville profit which helped to 
build the London Opera House. But I 
digress. 

“Go to Europe,” Willie Hammerstein 
had directed, and there I was in London 
without the slightest conception of my 
mission. I had been idle in New York 
for some time. A few years before, I 
had left my boyhood home in Wilna, 
Russia, to come to America. I had been 
interested in a concession at the Pan 
American Exposition, and wanted to 
break into theatricals. Ben Roeder, 
general manager for David Belasco, in- 
troduced me to Willie Hammerstein. 

“Here’s a young chap who wants to 
be a theatrical manager,” said Roeder. 
Willie looked me over, as he sat in his 
usual haunt, a crooked chair in the 
lobby of the Victoria Theatre, and said: 
“Come in to-morrow night.” 

The next night came my mission to 
Europe, and that mission indirectly 
netted me a fortune, for I brought 
back, through Willie’s instructions, the 
first of a remarkable list of freak at- 
tractions which brought prosperity to 
Hammerstein’s. 

After arriving in London I received 
a cable: 


Get an attraction. Bring back a Turk 
with three wives. 


KEY at that time was in the 
public eye. The Young Turks were 
on the verge of a revolution, and the old 
Sultan was tottering. Willie Hammer- 
stein had decided to import a Turk with 
a harem. He had talked the matter over 
at lunch with Percy Williams, another 
manager closely associated with him, 
and they decided to send me to Turkey, 
if necessary, to get a sensation. 

I went to Paris to think it over, and 
from there to Lucerne. There in a small 
vaudeville theatre was a German artist 
named Schneider, or something like 
that, whose act was sketching in oils 
very quickly on the stage. I met him, 
found he was intelligent, and then— 
wonder of wonders—was introduced to 
his daughter, his wife, and his wife’s 
sister. The women traveled with him. 
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It did not require long to strike a 
bargain with him. I took the four of 
them to Adrianople, fitted them up with 
complete Turkish wardrobes, taught 
them a few Turkish words, coached 
them as to their actions, and then 
started with them for Paris—first send- 
ing telegrams to the Paris correspond- 
ent of the New York Herald that 
Abdul Kader, the court artist of the 
Turkish Sultan, was en route to New 
York with his three wives. 

In Paris they were a sensation. Re- 
ports of their coming were cabled to 
America. On the steamship I made them 
hold aloof from the other passengers, 
and every time anyone asked them a 
question, they sank upon their knees 
and prayed to Allah. It was very im- 
pressive, and by the time we reached 
New York and the reporters came on 
board, the Turk and his three wives 
were the sensation of the ship. 

Arriving there, however, the immi- 
gration authorities sent the entire outfit 
to the detention station at Ellis Island, 
while the official status of the three 
wives was referred to Washington. 
That was in accordance with Willie’s 
deep-laid scheme. He knew no man 
could enter the port of New York with 
three wives, and escape a conflict with 
the laws of a country that doesn’t 
recognize polygamy. That had been 
carefully planned long before. It was 
Willie’s favorite scheme for publicity 
to have some sort of a conflict with the 
immigration authorities and get a star 
sent to Ellis Island, for it meant col- 
umns of newspaper space. 


AFT ER a few days, Willie put up a 

bond to guarantee that the noble 
Turk would leave the country in due 
time. Then we sent him and his three 
wives to the Waldorf, which of course 
refused to accept them as guests. 
Several other hotels aided unintention- 
ally in advertising our star by turning 
him out with his three wives. Finally 
he made his début, painting quick 
sketches while his three wives graced 
the stage. He was a sensation for weeks. 
I understand that Abdul Kader, under 
his real name, now lives in Atlantic City, 
where he bought a little house with the 








profits of his Hammerstein vaudeville 
engagement. 

That was the first of an extraordinary 
list of attractions, some of them fakes 
and some of them real, which appeared 
at Hammerstein’s. In all of them, the 
idea originated with Willie. They called 
me his right hand man in executing his 
ideas. I take no credit, for his was the 
fertile mind from which startling and 
original ideas sprang without warning. 

Sometime afterwards, when business 
dropped off, Willie said: 

“Go to Berlin to-morrow and get 
Machnow. If you can’t get him, don’t 
come back.” 

Machnow was the talk of Europe at 
the time. He was a gigantic but igno- 
rant Russian peasant, a giant actually 
nine feet and two inches tall. His im- 
mense stature and extraordinary dimen- 
sions had made him such a freak that 
word of him had reached America, and 
all the circus promoters in this country 
were after him. 

Agents of Barnum and Bailey and 
the Ringlings had approached him, but 
some one had told him he would have 
to live on the ocean for seven days, and 
he balked at the trip. He was afraid of 
sea sickness and shipwreck. Therefore 
Willie’s peremptory order to get Mach- 
now or not to return myself seemed 
like perpetual banishment. 

Machnow had come from a small 
village near Moscow. I could converse 
with him in Russian, which gave me a 
better chance than any other agents to 
win his confidence. At first he agreed 
to come, but the fear of the ocean got 
the better of him, and he declined. I 
followed him from Berlin to other 
cities. Once he ran away and went back 
to his native village. I followed, and 
got him to come to London, and finally 
to Southampton, where we were to take 
the “em 

At the last moment, he balked again. 
The ship was to sail within an hour. 
Machnow went to a hotel and wouldn’t 
budge. I got two of the hotel porters 
in fancy uniforms to go with me, and 
went to his room. 

“Tt is all up, Machnow,” I explained, 
in Russian. “These men are police and 
have come to arrest you.” 
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The uniforms awed and impressed 
him. He was led away like a lamb. We 
took him on board the steamship, telling 
him it was a warship and that the Cap- 
tain was in command of the city. Once 
aboard, he was quiet enough until the 
two supposed policemen went ashore 
and the ship began to move. Then he 
became violent and it took ten men to 
hold him. In this way I virtually shang- 
haied him, much to the indignation of 
many good women on board. But as a 
matter of fact, Machnow had contracted 
to come to America with me, and had 
no right to back out at the last minute. ~ 


ON THE way over, the man’s enor- 

mous appetite was the talk of the 
ship. Ten bottles of soda was an ordi- 
nary drink, and thirty oranges at break- 
fast was not unusual. He couldn’t sleep 
in an ordinary cabin, so we fitted up a 
private passage-way where he slept on 
the floor. 

At New York, we had more trouble 
with the immigration authorities. Willie 
had sent confidential information to the 
officials that Machnow was an imbecile. 
Machnow was held up at Ellis Island 
for two days; the newspapers were full 
of the stories of his coming, and every- 
thing was ripe for an enormous sensa- 
tion. Then Willie put up a bond to 
guarantee his departure, and he was 
released. He packed the theatre for 
weeks. 

A month later Willie decided that 
Machnow must break into the papers 
again. 

“Take him up to Central Park and 
show him to the children,” said Willie. 
I led him up to that famous park, and 
there a policeman arrested him for 
walking on the grass. I always suspected 
that Willie asked the policeman to make 
the arrest. Anyhow, Machnow fought, 
and it took the reserves to quiet the 
giant. Then when the patrol wagon 
arrived he was too big to get in it, and 
so the papers had more stories about 
the wonderful giant who was the sen- 
sation of Hammerstein’s, 

Willie then decided to send Machnow 
to Washington to call on Roosevelt. - 
Anna Marble, the press-agent, went to 
Washington ‘and telegraphed a request 
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from there, in the name of Theodore 
Roosevelt, asking the giant to call on 
the President. Then through influence 
in the capital, she succeeded in making 
an appointment with the Colonel to 
receive Machnow. Roosevelt met all 
comers when President, and it was easy 
to make an appointment to meet such 
a celebrity as Machnow had become. 

Hammerstein chartered a_ special 
train, sent a dozen newspaper men 
along as guests, and I went to Wash- 
ington in charge of Machnow. We took 
along the famous “Parson” Davies to 
make the introduction and give another 
angle to the story. 

When the introduction finally took 
place, Machnow looked at Roosevelt, 
‘grunted, and turned his back. I spoke 
to him in Russian and then explained 
to the Colonel. 

“He says we are playing a joke on 
him and that you are not the President,” 
I said, “—because there are no soldiers 
around the palace and you don’t wear 
a uniform.” 

Finally we convinced Machnow that 
Roosevelt really was President. This 
story went all over America, and kept 
Machnow in New York as a popular 
freak for many weeks. 

Machnow finally returned to Eng- 
land, and died in Russia about five 
years ago. He took back with him from 
Hammerstein’s enough money to live 
in comfort with his family and make 
them independent for the rest of their 
lives. 


How. the genius of Willie Hammer- 
stein could make a star out of al- 
most any obscure person, is well illus- 
trated by the case of Flossie Crane, 
the girl from Coney Island. One night 
Willie motored to Coney Island, and by 
chance stopped at Smith’s Café on the 
Bowery for a five-cent glass of beer. It 
was one of the best known popular 

resorts on the Island, where the waiters 
stood around to see that you bought 
beer every five minutes. In return, there 
was singing or music. A raw-looking, 
gawky country girl sang that night. She 
seemed to have two voices, for at inter- 
vals she changed from barytone to 
soprano, whereupon the crowd would 


laugh. Willie sent for her, learned her 
name, and talked a few minutes. I knew 
nothing of this until later. 

Two days later he said: “Go down to 
Smith’s café at Coney Island, and en- 
gage a girl named Flossie Crane.” 

I went, inwardly amazed that he 
should seriously think of booking such 
a freak from a five-cent beer hall. It 
took me over a week to convince Flossie 
Crane that I was not kidding her when 
I offered her an engagement at Ham- 
merstein’s. At last I persuaded her to 
come to New York, and we rehearsed 
her act on the roof. Willie billed the 
town like a circus with the story of his 
wonderful discovery, announcing her 
as “Flossie Crane, the Girl from Coney 
Island.” New York loves any kind of a 
new sensation, and the awkward coun- 
try girl with her two voices was a hit. 

I have had difficulties securing many 
acts, but to get Flossie Crane on the 
stage of Hammerstein’s was the hardest 
proposition I ever encountered. Even 
after we got her there, it required argu- 
ment after argument, night after night, 
to keep her there and make her go on. 
She was afraid some one would poison 
her, that a stage hand would let scenery 
fall on her, or that she would be the 
victim of some trick. But she was a 
drawing card while she lasted. I have 
often wondered what became of her, 
but one might as well wonder what 
has become of all the other long list of 
freak attractions that graced Hammer- 
stein’s during the past twelve years. 
They came from oblivion, raised into 
the spotlight by the genius of Willie 
Hammerstein, and they faded from 
view after they had drawn their allotted 
sums to the box-office during the hey- 
dey of their popularity. 

Another instance of how Willie 
Hammerstein could make a celebrity 
out of a nobody is the case of “Sober 
Sue, the Girl Who Never Smiled.” She 
was an ignorant negro girl, too dull to 
understand a joke, and too stupid to 
laugh at anything. Willie found her in 
a dime museum in Philadelphia, took 
her to New York, and offered ten dol- 
lars to anyone who could make her 
grin. During an entire summer she 
never smiled. 











This was the time when Tammany 
Hall was being exposed, and pa ae 
was being blamed on “The Little Blac 
Man,” the mysterious collector who 
went around with the boodle bags. The 
title became so well known in New 
York that Willie determined to apply it 
to a freak. On one of my trips to 
Europe, Willie told me to find a freak 
this name could be applied to. in 
Switzerland I saw a diminutive negro 
comedian who performed on a trapeze. 
Here was “The Little Black Man;” 
I took him back to America, and he 
was quite the rage at Hammerstein’s 
for several months. 


PROBABLY the biggest fake attrac- 
tion Willie evolved, next to Abdul 
Kader, was Carmencita, the dancer. 
Away back in 1894, when Koster and 
Bial’s Music Hall was the center of the 
gay life of New York, there had been 
a famous dancer named Carmencita. 
For months she had been the idol of 
the rounders and the men about town. 
The original Carmencita had been dead 
for half a dozen years, but Willie de- 
clared we must bring Carmencita back 
for a farewell appearance in New 
York. 

Next door to the theatre was the 
Belasco Theatre, where “The Rose of 
the Rancho” was playing at that time. 
In this there was a former chorus girl 
from musical comedy, who interpolated 
a Spanish dance in the drama. Never 
mind her name—but she became our 
Carmencita. Willie made a contract 
with her, sent her to Europe, had agents 
there cable reports of her success, and 
then sent me over to engage her and 
bring her back to America. She came 
back with big interviews in the news- 
papers, and her appearance at Ham- 
merstein’s was almost a riot. All the old 
timers came to view Carmencita once 
more. We billed her with “Reappear- 
ance of the famous dancer, Carmencita, 
after an absence of ten years,” and not 
one person ever discovered that only a 
few months before she had been an 
obscure dancer in a drama next door to 
Hammerstein’s own theatre. 

Then we brought over Shekla, the 
“Court Magician to the Shah of 
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Persia.” He was a Hindoo whom we 
discovered in a minor music hall of 
London. I had him dressed up as a 
Persian, provided him with a retinue of 
native servants, and when I landed 
with him in New York, the ship news 
reporters printed so much matter that 
he was a sensation for a summer, 


“THE greatest individual attraction 
Willie Hammerstein ever evolved 
was Gertrude Hoffman in “Salome.” 
The “Salome” craze was at its height 
then, and one afternoon I showed 
Willie a Journal in which was a de- 
scription of a “Salome” dance Maude 
Allan was doing in London at the 
Palace Music Hall. He said at once: 

“We must have a Salome quick.” 

I looked around and saw Gertrude 
Hoffman sitting in a box with her hus- 
band. 

“There’s your Salome,” I said. 

Willie went right over to her, and 
outlined a proposition. Miss Hoffman 
had been a big card in vaudeville, and 
had a good name. Willie’s mind worked 
so quickly, and his arguments were so 
convincing, that two days later Miss 
Hoffman and her husband sailed for | 
London under the name of Mr. and 
Mrs. Adams. They carried a letter of 
introduction to Alfred Butt, manager 
of the London Palace, who, knowing 
Miss Hoffman only as “Mrs. Adams,” 
agreed to book her for a trial week at — 
his theatre in a new American act. This 
gave her the privilege of the stage and 
of rehearsing in the morning. It didn’t 
take her long to learn everything about 
the intricate details of Miss Allan’s 
Salome dance, and she and her hus- 
band returned to America in a few 
days. To this date Miss Hoffman has 
never appeared in London because Butt 
holds that contract over her head, and 
insists that she must carry it out before 
she plays for anyone else. : 

When Miss Hoffman returned, she 
finally put the thing into rehearsal. 
Then Oscar, the elder Hammerstein, 
heard of the plans and objected. 

“T have just engaged Mary Garden 
to sing Salome at my opera house,” he 
declared. “We cannot have two 
Salomes in the family.” 


















































This tied up matters temporarily, 
but ultimately Herr Oscar agreed to 
let Miss Hoffman do Salome. It was 
called “A Vision of Salome,” and was 
really a vast improvement over Miss 
Allan’s act. It was a terrific sensation, 
and ran for twenty-two weeks, the 
longest run of any attraction ever 
known at this unique playhouse. 

The biggest receipts ever drawn at 
Hammerstein’s by any star were the 
takings during the engagement of 
Evelyn Nesbit Thaw a year ago. The 
responsibility for putting Evelyn upon 
the stage rests with Willie. No other 
manager would even consider engag- 
ing her, after the notoriety she had re- 
ceived, but Willie believed the public 
would be interested. He prepared the 
way for her appearance in New York 
by first sending her to London. From 
there reports were cabled of her enor- 
mous success as a dancer. Now it is a 
peculiar thing about American news- 
papers, especially in New York, that 
they will accept news from abroad and 
“feature” it, if it comes over the cables, 
whereas the same thing happening in 
New York or handed out by a local 
tages is often un-noticed. When 

velyn Nesbit Thaw returned from 
London, she had become an object of 
even greater curiosity. 

Then, the first week she appeared at 
Hammerstein’s, came the most extraor- 
dinary piece of luck in the world— 
from a publicity point of view. Harry 
Thaw escaped from Matteawan. In- 
stantly Evelyn Nesbit Thaw became the 
center of attention by declaring in a 
dramatic manner that she feared for 
her life, now that Harry was free. 
Willie Hammerstein secured a detail of 
police to guard her day and night. In 
fact, Willie was even accused in many 
quarters of having engineered the es- 
cape of Harry Thaw solely for pur- 

ses of advertising Evelyn, but I am 
glad to be able to state that such is not 
the case. It was merely another in- 
stance of Hammerstein luck, for the 
escape meant so much publicity that 
Evelyn Nesbit Thaw became “the most 
talked of woman in the world.” The 
personal profits of Willie Hammerstein 
during the eight weeks of her engage- 
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ment were $88,000, and he paid Evelyn 
$3,500 a week in the bargain. When her 
engagement was ended at Hammer- 
stein’s, Willie suggested to me that I 
send her on tour. I can further testify 
to her enormous drawing power by 
stating that I and my associates made a 
trifle over $100,000 the past season 
from the road tour of Mrs. Thaw. 


WILLIE HAMMERSTEIN had a 
; peculiar trick of labeling his acts 
in such a way as to get a laugh from 
the public as well as arouse their 
genuine curiosity. This was illustrated 
by the way he advertised “The Shoot- 
ing Show Girls,” an extraordinary 
freak attraction of a few years ago. 
Two young women, members of the 
chorus of a musical comedy, fired sev- 
eral shots at a well known public man 
in New York. One of the bullets struck 
him in the leg, and he had the girls 
arrested. The case was aired in the 
newspapers at considerable length. 
Willie secured the release of the girls, © 
on bail, and advertised them to appear 
at Hammerstein’s as “The Shooting 
Show Girls.” 

The girls drew crowded houses, 
though neither could sing or dance. 
They managed to get by, however, 
with the audiences, which laughed at 
them when they tried to act; but they 
were legitimate attractions for this un- 
usual theatre, for they were celebrities, 
or “freaks,” as Willie used to call 
them. 

Willie Hammerstein was just forty 
years of age when he died. During 
twenty years he brought more new 
ideas to vaudeville than any other man- 
ager of the present generation. He was 
a peculiar genius, who violated most of 
the traditions about theatrical man- 
agers by always beginning work at eight 
o’clock in the morning, and by quitting 
promptly at nine-thirty every night, 
when he returned to his home, which he 
loved dearly. He never participated in 
the so-called night life of Broadway. 
His home was entirely separate and dis- 
tinct from the stage. Though he was one 
of the best known men on Broadway, 
he never invited anyone to visit at his 
home, with the single exception of my- 











self, and my wife. His two sons have 
been trained for other pursuits, and it 
was his wish that they keep away from 
theatrical life. Yet he loved his own 
theatre, and m fourteen years never 
saw a play at any other theatre. His 
only office was the lobby of his theatre, 
and there he would spend most of his 
time, sitting on a crooked chair, and 
surrounded by a small company of 
cronies—among them “Doc” Steiner, 
who was always playing childish tricks 
on Willie; Walter Rosenberg, a man- 
ager who made him laugh with funny 
stories; and a boy tenor named Bell, 
whose specialty was standing on one 
foot and singing with one eye closed. 


[IN THIS lobby, right on Broadway 

and accessible to anyone, Willie 
Hammerstein spent the best part of a 
dozen years, and during that time I 
have never known him to refuse a 
“touch” from anyone—actor, manager 
or agent. He had been an advance agent 
himself in his boyhood days, when he 
broke into the show business ahead of 
a Davis and Keogh melodrama, and he 
knew what it was to face a long, hard 
summer on Broadway without a cent. 
So the “touches” came, and anything, 
from a twenty-five-cent piece, to a five- 
dollar bill, was handed over by him 
without a murmur and with almost no 
chance whatever that the loans would 
ever be repaid. 

Another thing: Willie Hammerstein 
never refused the courtesy of the house 
to any actor, manager or agent. He was 
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quick and direct in his methods, and 
when some one approached whom he 
believed wanted to ask the privilege of 
stepping inside to see the show, he 
would say, “Sure, step right in,” even 
before the request could be expressed in 
words. If there was an empty seat, the 
visitor could occupy it, but if the house 
was packed, the latch string was always 
out even if only for standing room. 

Once Willie planned a great coup 
which didn’t materalize, but that wasn’t 
his fault. He came to me one afternoon, 
and said: 

“Take the Twentieth Century Lim- 
ited for Chicago and engage Dowie.” 

The celebrated apostle of the new 
religion was then at the zenith of his 
career, and there was trouble in Zion 
City. A faction was fighting the leader, 
and Willie decided Dowie must come 
to New York and spread the true 
gospel from the stage of Hammer- 
stein’s. I caught the train by a narrow 
margin, and was just settling down 
ready to turn in for the night when the 
train reached Utica. There a telegram 
intercepted me. It was from Willie and 
read: 


Come back. . Father has engaged 
Melba and is afraid she will quit if the 
house books Dowie. 


I left the train at Rochester, and 
telegraphed back, “Peace be with you,” 
this being Dowie’s favorite salutation. 
Melba made a fortune during her en- 
gagement, and Hammerstein’s had to 
worry along without Dowie. 





MARGUERITE SKIRVIN, the statuesque blonde comedienne, who will be 








































remembered for the unusual personal success she achieved in Rupert Hughes’ 
last play, “What Ails You?” frequently plays Lady Bountiful to the needy, but 
after her last experience she seriously questions its wisdom. 

Leaving the theatre one evening she was accosted by a horribly maimed person, 
who solicited alms. 

“{ don’t usually give to professional beggars,” Miss Skirvin answered sym- 
pathetically, “but in your case I will deviate from my rule. Here is a dollar.” 
The mendicant shed real tears of thanks. 

“Thank you, Miss. Thank you. Hf ever there was a fallen angel, you are one!” 
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ILLUSIONS 


AND TRICKS OF THE HURRYING FILM 


By Charles 


HO was the first to say, “The 
W camera cannot lie?” 
That would-be philosopher, 


whose shame is hidden by anonymity, 
doubtless thought he was creating an 
axiom. But it soon became a fallacy, 
and the invention of cinematography 
transformed it into a joke. The moving 
picture camera, indeed, can surpass the 
achievements of Ananias and Baron 
Munchausen and command the respect 
of the Father of Lies himself. Its capa- 
city for deceit is vast and gorgeous. 

While on a prowl among the cinema- 
shops, the writer discovered an obscure 

‘film which will serve as well as any 
other to illustrate this point. It was 
called “The Tango” and told a little 
comedy of the prevalent dancing 
mania. 

The omnipresent Argentine measure 
comes into the life of a married couple; 
they disagree over its domestic value, 
and quarrel bitterly. Each takes private 
lessons, in order to get revenge, and 
soon they both become proficient slaves 
of the habit. Then they learn that they 
are ideally mated, after all, in the fash- 
ion of the Vernon Castles, and are rec- 
onciled. The final scene shows them as 
the stars of a festive tango-tea—and 
as the dancing becomes faster and more 
furious, even the furniture of the room 
becomes infected with tarantism. The 
pictures jog up and down in a turkey- 
trot; the chairs glide about in a one- 
step ; the tables parade in a Castle walk; 
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and the piano arises on its majestic legs 
to illustrate the difficult maxixe. 

All of which, of course, is pure fan- 
tasy, violating natural law; and yet 
there it was on view in the apparently 
truthful “movies.” How did it happen? 
Trick photography—which concise ex- 
planation opens up an important chap- 
ter in the story of moving pictures, 

These moving pictures are illusions, 
one and all—let that be well understood. 
They practice thorough, systematic de- 
ception upon the eye and the optic 
nerve. They delude the sense of 
vision. 


THE photographic record of anima- 
tion which we see upon the screen 
is really a composite of numerous “snap- 
shot” pictures, flashed in rapid succes- 
sion. They move faster than the eye 
can work, and thus persuade us to 
translate into unified action a series of 
images that, each for its fraction of a 
second, are absolutely fixed and still. 
The reasons why the eye permits itself 
to be deceived in this manner belong to 
the realm of psychology, and it need 
only be said, in this place, that they are 
based upon a quality called “visual per- 
sistence,” which causes an image to 
linger in the brain of the observer after 
the picture itself has left the screen, and 
until another has come into view. Psy- 
chologically, these images overlap, and 
thus the illusion of motion is created. 
This illusion is the fundamental prin- 
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ciple of moving pictures. It was 
used long before the invention of cine- 
matography in a simple toy called the 
“zoetrope,” or “wheel of life,” and by 
taking advantage of it the camera and 
the celluloid film have brought a new 
kind of magic into the world. Being 
based upon an illusion, moving pic- 
tures are capable of tricks and plausible 
deceptions. There is no necromancy so 
subtle, no occultism so persuasive, as 
that which the expert manipulators of 
the cinematograph can call upon at will. 
Herrmann and Kellar, the once-famous 
prestidigitators of the stage, were mere 
amateurs in the arts of illusion when 
compared with these films of celluloid. 
The moving-picture camera is indeed a 
marvelous magician. 

The analysis of the film-magic that 
comes under the heading of trick-pho- 
tography is a highly technical matter, 
and yet it is of more than merely tech- 
nical interest. The intention of these 
articles is to study the topic of moving- 
pictures from the viewpoints of the 
photo-play-goer—to penetrate their 
sources of wonder, to discover and ex- 
plain all that is behind their dominating 
appeal to the popular curiosity, to con- 
sider them from their various angles as 
a social phenomenon. 

The “movies” are “wonderful,” to 
use the people’s pet adjective, in many 
ways. They are wonderful in their illu- 
sion of reality; they are wonderful in 
their kaleidoscopic vision of romance. 
They are also wonderful, and perplex- 
ing as well, when they occasionally es- 
cape from the world of fact to indulge 
in fantasy—to make furniture dance, as 
in “The Tango,” to visualize a dream- 
scene, as happens in almost every photo- 
play, or to conjure up a ghost. When 
such things are flashed upon the screen, 
the “movie”-spectator invariably asks, 
“How was that done?” 

If left to themselves, of course, mov- 
ing-pictures would tell nothing but the 
truth, and so would be confined to re- 
ality. Yet when an ingenious producer 
and a resourceful camera-man collabo- 
rate to secure certain unusual and pos- 
sibly supernatural effects, the pictures 
are capable of anything from plain de- 
ceit to the wildest phantasmagoria. 
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If you will bear in mind the fact that 
the film can be stopped at any point in 
the taking of a picture and set in mo- 
tion again as required, you will begin 
to appreciate the first principle of cine- 
matographic trickery. The most ele- 
mentary trick is the use of a “dummy” 
duplicating a character and substituted 
for that character in a crisis. 

Suppose, for example, that the sce- 
nario calls for a death-struggle between 
a sheriff and an outlaw on the brink of 
a precipice. The sheriff finally strikes 
the outlaw a crushing blow on the head 
with the butt of his revolver, and over 
the cliff he goes. It looks like a real 
tragedy, and, to re-enforce its grim- 
ness, the camera may descend to the 
bottom of the chasm to show you the 
body of the outlaw, crumpled up among 
the rocks. Even if you have your doubts 
about the height of that precipice (for 
moving pictures can make a declivity 
of five feet seem like the Grand Can- 
yon of the Colorado), the blow with 
the revolver butt was obviously 
deadly. 

But let not your heart be troubled 
on that account, for the skull upon 
which it fell contained nothing but saw- 
dust. At the proper time the producer 
shouted “Stop!” the film was halted, 
and the actors paused. The man play- 
ing the sheriff held his pose of that 
instant rigidly, while he who represented 
the outlaw moved out of the picture, 
and a “dummy,” his exact simulacrum, 
was placed in the proper position. Then 
picture-taking was resumed. 


HIS use of “dummies” is called the 

“stop and substitution” method, 
and is the basis of much clever trick- 
ery with the films. A French picture 
called “An Automobile Accident,” re- 
garded as sensational when exhibited 
several years ago, may be cited as an 
illustration of its wider development. 
A drunken workingman decides to take 
a nap in the middle of a street. A taxi- 
cab runs over him, cutting off both his 
legs. The occupant of the taxi, a doctor, 
is not at all perturbed by this hideous 
accident. He calmly gets out of the ma- 
chine, places the dismembered limbs in 
their proper position on the victim’s 
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thighs, and, behold! the man gets up 
again and walks. Apparently a miracle 
has been accomplished, or at least a 
feat of surgery that is beyond the skill 
of even Dr. Alexis Carrell. 

To bring about this illusion on the 
film, two workingmen of identical ap- 
pearance were used. One of them, “spe- 
cially engaged” for this occasion, was 
the legless victim of some real accident 
of the past, and for him “dummy” legs 
were made. The rest is obvious. The 
taxi was stopped just as its front wheels 
touched the sleeping drunkard, and the 
picture-taking was also interrupted at 
that moment. Then the cripple was sub- 
stituted for the pseudo-victim, and the 
taxi rolled over his imitation legs and 
removed them neatly. The film was 
halted a second time, after the doctor 
had performed his casual operation, to 
permit the other player, whose legs were 
still extant and in good working order, 
to replace his substitute. The result was 
that combination of grewsome and 
comic effect which is often character- 
istic of the Gallic imagination. 

This sort of trickery demands noth- 
ing unusual in the operation of the 
camera or in other phases of the photo- 
graphic process beyond the stopping of 
the film. It is purely work by the pro- 
ducer, and, while in theory it is as com- 
pletely “fake” as anything the stage 
itself can exhibit for comparison, its 
record on the screen is decidely con- 
vincing. The use of a “dummy” in a 
photo-play is difficult of detection, ex- 
cept by those who are initiated into the 
secrets of the craft. 

In line with this kind of deceit out- 
side the camera, though without the 
need of the “stop and substitution” de- 
vice, is the employment of toy models 
and studio stage-settings. Much can be 
accomplished in this form of trickery, 
__ but the motto of “Spare no expense,” 
which has been put in practice since the 
film manufacturers became so amazingly 
prosperous, has made it more or less 
obsolete. To illustrate the possibilities 
of this variety of film charlatanism, 
however, it may be said that Robert W. 
Paul, that pioneer English cinematog- 
rapher and one of the greatest masters 
of trick photography, once produced a 
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thrilling train-wreck scene, only forty 
feet long but containing plenty of 
“punch,” by the use of models. The 
camera, placed “close up,” made the 
toys seem like life-size railroad cars, and 
the picture was accepted as genuine. 
More ingenious, and also more fan- 
tastical of result, are the tricks that de- 
pend upon variations of the cinemato- 
graphic art. Everyone is familiar with 
the astonishing effects that come from 
running a film backward through the 
projecting lantern. That is “movie- 
magic” in another primitive form. It 
may be applied to a short section of 
otherwise normally-handled film, as, for 
example, when a man smoking a cigar 
emits a puff which, in defiance of all 
natural laws, drifts toward the neck of 
and collects inside of a bottle standing 
on the table beside him. In this case, 
smoke or steam is driven through the 
bottle by means of a pipe under the 
table, the film is moved forward a cer- 
tain number of feet with a cap on the 
lens, and then the exposures are made 
backward. As a result, when that stretch 
of film is exhibited, it is seem in reverse 
action, with the smoke behaving in a 
perverse and mystifying manner. 


HE “rectilinear diaphraghm stop,” a 
device which gradually cuts off the 
light from the lens-opening and thus 
causes the scene as recorded on the film 
to fade from view slowly, or “dissolve,” 
and the .process of “double printing” 
from two superimposed “negatives” to 
one “positive,” are fecund of results 
for the trick photographer. Suppose that 
the producer wants to materialize Cin- 
derella’s fairy godmother, showing her 
development out of thin air: Cinderella 
is to be seen sitting in her kitchen cor- 
ner, forlorn and wishful, and slowly, as 
if out of a haze, the fairy is to appear 
before her. The method, by means of 
which this trick may be accomplished 
and the fairy brought into existence 
with every symptom of being super- 
natural, calls for description. 

First, a picture of Cinderella alone 
may be taken on a given length of film, 
while the “rectilinear diaphraghm stop” 
is closed by degrees. The result on the 
screen would be Cinderella slowly fad- 
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ing out of sight, until everything is 
blank. Then the player who represents 
the Fairy Godmother may enter the 
scene, while Cinderella holds her posi- 
tion, and an equal length of film is 
taken while the aforesaid “stop” is 
being opened, at the same pace as be- 
fore. After being developed, these two 
pieces of “negative” may be superim- 
posed for the printing of one “positive,” 
which shows Cinderella and the back- 
ground with equal clearness in every 
picture, and records the materialization 
of the fairy out of a blur. 

The same results may be obtained, 
also, with the more up-to-date method 
of “double exposure.” When the fairy 
steps into the scene, after the first view 
with the closing “stop” has been taken, 
the film is reeled back to the point at 
which this episode was started, and an- 
other series of pictures is taken on the 
same length of celluloid, this time with 
an opening “stop.” These two “ex- 
posures” give a perfect record of Cin- 
derella, and show the fairy’s gradual 
appearance. 

By means of “double exposure,” 
transformations of character and scene 
can be represented in a way which puts 
the best achievements of the theatre, in 
this kind of illusion, to shame. The 


Ghost in “Hamlet,” for instance, can be 


made to seem as awesome and mystic as 
the Prince of Denmark declares him to 
be, instead of merely a sheeted actor, 
standing in a green light and reciting 
blank verse in sepulchral tones, The 
physical change of the noble Dr. Jekyll 
into. the devilish Mr. Hyde can impress 
the eye, at any rate, more grimly than 
did the late Richard Mansfield, for all 
his protean ability; while as for magic 
shifts of scene, there is no comparison 
between the slow, crude bungling of the 
stage and the plausible transformations 
of cinematography. 


STILL another device for film trickery 

is a mechanism of gearings by means 
of which the lens of the camera can be 
raised or lowered, thus shifting the 
image which the film records. By the 
use of this invention, objects that never 
leave the ground or the floor of the 
studio-stage seem, on the film, to float 
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off into the air. The automobile skims 


upward as lightly as an aéroplane, and 


the witch with a broom-stick appears to 
be headed straight for the moon. ~ 

Changes in the position of the camera 
are also employed to secure trick ef- 
fects. If a view of Gulliver in thé land 
of Lilliput should be desired, the actor 
made up-as Gulliver would first be cine- 
matographed alone. Then the camera, 
equipped for long-range focusing, would 
be moved back until human beings seen 
through it would appear as Lilliputians. 
A picture with Gulliver out of the scene 
would be taken from that position, and 
the two lengths of film would be super- 
imposed for the.printing of one “posi- 
tive” showing the hero of Dean Swift’s 
satire surrounded by his pigmy torment- 
ers. Painstaking stage-management, of 
course, would be required. 

“Manipulation of the film” is still 
another means of trickery. A picture is 
taken in the normal way, and then every 
other image on the film is cut off and 
the gaps joined with cement—an opera- 
tion simple enough, although tedious. 
Extravagances of motion follow, with 
comic results. This method, aided by 
carefully prepared “properties” and 
scene arrangements, is capable of better 
trick effects than the speeding up of 
the normal film during exposure or 
exhibition. 

Then there is the “one turn-one pic- 
ture” method. A single image is re- 
corded on the film; then the objects on 
which the camera is focused are moved 
slightly, and another image is taken. The 
resultant film gives the illusion that in- 
animate things are endowed with life, 
and can move about or perform tasks 
of their own volition. A saw may be 
seen to rip through a board without the 
aid of the carpenter, or a lump of clay 
may appear to model itself into a bust 
without a touch from the fingers of the 
sculptor. The same theory, aided by cer- 
tain automatic devices for operating the 
camera and supplying illumination at 
fixed intervals, is responsible for the 
scientific films that show seeds germi- 
nating and buds expanding into 
flowers. 

Wires, pulled either by employees 
who are outside the picture or by the 
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participants in the scene, also contribute 
to trick effects in the movements of in- 
animate objects without apparent cause. 
_ These wires are invisible when the pic- 
ture is projected on the screen, although 
when used in a similar way on the stage 
they are always detected by a keen eye. 
Mirrors, too, reflecting a character not 
physically “in the picture,” can be used 
with illusory results; and the “black 
room,” which vignettes. the picture, is 
useful in making “double exposures.” 
These hints at the technique of trick 
cinematography are merely a cursory 
introduction to.a topic which would re- 
quire a-~large-sized volume for its 
proper exposition. They will serve, per- 
haps, to illustrate the potentialities of 
moving-pictures in this direction. It is 
interesting to note in this connection 
that one of the earliest pioneers on the 
use of cinematography for amusement 
purposes was a French conjurer, M. 
Mélies, who found that this new inven- 
tion was a source of: magical illusions 
which made his own personal feats of 
prestidigitation seem puerile. 


HE trick film developed as a means 
of diversion side by side with the 
realistic photo-play, and some of the 
achievements in this field have been 
marvels of ingenuity. These fantasies of 
the cinema-drama, however, require al- 
almost unlimited time and infinite pa- 
tience for their production, and, being 
necessarily brief, their commercial value 
has not kept pace with that of the nor- 
mal phases of the moving-picture in- 
dustry. Within the last two or three 
years, therefore, the trick film, as such, 
has been in a decline, although the meth- 
ods upon which its illusions are based 
are constantly in use by producers and 
camera-men for effects in the realistic 
picture-play. 

For instance, on a recent visit to a 
cinema-studio I overheard a director, 
who was rehearsing a simple little com- 
edy by George Ade, challenge a con- 
frére who was standing by, as follows: 

“T’ve got a great idea for an effect. 
One of the characters in the scene gets 
smaller and smaller, while the others 
stay the same size. What’s the answer? 
Figure it out.” 
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He was too busy to be interrupted, 
but even if I had asked for the 
clue to this bit of film-magic, he prob- 
ably would not have explained, for 
these tricksters of the studios are jeal- 
ous of their secrets. Doubtless he had 
a part of the film blocked off with one 
of the various “stops” which have been 
invented, and then got his dwindling fig- 
ure into the picture with a “double ex- 
posure.” During the taking of the sec- 
ond exposure, the camera would have 
to be moved backward slowly (there 
are special arrangements for the pur- 
pose) so as to secure a diminishing 
perspective. : 

The. full-length trick film, although 
unable to keep pace with the rising tide 
of the photo-drama, has not gone out of 
fashion. As this article is being writ- 
ten, the Edison Company announces 
that it has secured the rights to that 
famous old Hanlon Brothers’ extrava- 
ganza, “Fantasma,” which was a mas- 
terpiece of theatrical trickery and illu- 
sion. It should make an ideal subject 
for a “feature film,” and the magic of 
cinematography will add new marvels 
to the fantasy of the Hanlons. 

An example of the trick film in all its 
beauty may be found in “Princess 
Nicotine,” which was produced by the 
Vitagraph Company several years ago. 
It is generally accepted as one of the 
best illustrations of American ingenuity 
in this field, and its daintiness of con- 
ception made it immensely popular for 
a time. A description of this classic of 
film trickery may be given, as follows: 

A bachelor is taking his ease beside 
a smoking table. The lid of the tobacco- 
box opens; a small fairy, Princess . 
Nicotine, steps out, and is followed by 
another sprite. They start to play tricks 
on the bachelor. They unload his pipe, 
and the assistant fairy steps into the 
bowl, while Princess Nicotine covers 
her over with a layer of tobacco. The 
bachelor, who has been dozing during 
this little plot, awakens and tries to 
light his pipe. It will not draw. He picks 
up a magnifying glass and examines 
the bowl; then he holds the glass and 
pipe up before the spectators, who see 
the face of the fairy peeping out from 
the smoking tobacco. 























Then he raps the pipe on the table, 
to empty it; the fairy tumbles out, and 
makes a dash for safety to the tobacco 
box, pulling the lid down after her. 
Princess Nicotine has been hiding in 
the box, and now she sticks out an arm, 
which the bachelor grasps. But he pulls 
out a rose instead of a fairy. He smells 
the rose, and a puff of smoke comes out 
of the flower, causing him to sneeze 
violently. He examines the rose through 
the magnifying glass, and then holds 
it up before the observers, as before. 
Princess Nicotine is seen reclining 
among the petals, smoking a cigarette. 
He drops the rose and rushes out of 
the room, in a panic. The rose falls to 
pieces, and the petals wind themselves 
into a cigar. The bachelor re-enters, 
and lights the cigar. The smoke which 
he puffs out rushes toward and collects 
inside a glass bottle, which is standing 
on the table. The bachelor examines 
the bottle, and sees Princess Nicotine 
imprisoned within. He breaks the 
bottle, and the fairy appears on the 
top of the tobacco box. 

Then the bachelor begins to tease 
Princess Nicotine, by trying to burn her 
with a lighted match. To get revenge 
she goes to the match-box, and starts 
a bonfire, which is seen, through the 
magnifying glass, to blaze like a true 
conflagration. The bachelor gets fright- 
ened, and extinguishes the fire with jets 
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from his seltzer syphon, deluging him- 
self in his haste. : 

The technique of “Princess Nicotine” 
is too complicated to be explained 
here. It may be said, however, that mir- 
rors played an important part in the 
production of the film, and that all the 
action in which the fairy princess and 
her associate were involved took place 
upon a duplicate stage, placed beside 
and not in front of the camera. The 
images of their pranks were reflections, 
and the pipes, matches, etc., with which 
they played were “properties” of ex- 
aggerated size. 

So much for the tricks with which 
moving pictures create their curious 
illusions. They are numerous and ca- 
pable of -almost infinite variations. 
There is magic in these films which does 
not reveal itself to the ordinary ob- 
server, which tantalizes his curiosity 
and withholds its secrets. Such scien- 
tific ingenuity as has been described in 
this article has opened up the whole 
realm of fairy-tale lore to the cinemato- 
graph, and when the moving-picture 
version of “Arabian Nights” is pro- 
duced, it will be truer to the spirit and 
fact of the original than was the drama 
called “Kismet,” for genii, rocs, strange 
transformations, and the Black Art will 
be included in its pageant of Oriental 
romance, just as in'the famous Thou- 
sand-and-one Stories themselves. 


Be oe &) 


BACHELOR AND BENEDICT 


“Sometimes the bachelor’s idea of married life is imaginative,” said George 
Cohan, the popular comedian and playwright, at the Friars, recently, “when to 


the married man it is very realistic. 


“‘A married man was taking a bachelor friend home with him one night. 

“‘Oh, you lucky married man!’ sighed the bachelor, as they came in sight of 
the married one’s home. ‘Think what it means to have a hearthstone of one’s very 
own, a home in every sense of the word, a waiting welcome! Just look, Fred, there 


is a light in the window for you!’ 


“ ‘Gee!’ exclaimed the husband. ‘Well, so there is! There’s only one way to get 


out of that—let’s beat it back to the club.’ ” 
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The Writing 
On the Wall 


THE SHORT STORY: OF THE 
ACTRESS WHO HAD EVERYTHING 
SHE WANTED EXCEPT THE 
THING SHE WANTED MOST 


By William. 


T WAS useless to argue with 
] her managers, if not down- 
| right unwise, and Aurora 
Dering was a woman who owed her 
present position on the American stage 
to the plain, unvarnished fact that she 
used her brains. Hers had been no 
overnight success, due to a pretty face 
or a cunning trick or two; she had 
climbed the ladder rung by rung, and 
each step had spelled hard work. 
Aurora had won out in spite of her 
loveliness rather than because of it. 
And she was proud of what she had 
accomplished—with brain. 

Waiting that early September after- 
noon, in the sitting-room of her suite 
in a Madison Avenue hotel, for Chris- 
topher North to keep an engagement 
at five o’clock, Aurora Dering per- 
mitted her thoughts free rein. Pictures 
—persons and scenes—rose up out of 
the mists and passed in pleasing review 
before her calm gray eyes. Not that 
the pictures were always pleasing, nor 
the gray eyes forever so calm and 
emotionless. As with most persons who 
have lived long and variously, the 
panorama was painted in colors which 
verged from drab to scarlet. 

Aurora was in love with Christopher 
North. She was going to marry him. 
At forty, one of the most successful 
actresses in the country and a Sunday- 
supplement beauty in the bargain, Miss 
Dering was still unwed. She had re- 
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fused many men and loved even more, 
but North was the first man she had 
ever wanted to marry. To marry and 
quit the stage—that was what she had 
planned ; and now Marcus, as if he had 
read her heart, came along with this the- 
atrical plum which threatened seriously 
to upset her plans. True, she might 
have argued—and there were all sorts 
of things to be said in her favor against 
the choice of play; but this was not 
Aurora’s way. And, besides, then, 
Marcus would have found her a new 
vehicle and given the plum to North— 
with another leading lady! So Aurora 
had said nothing and accepted the play 
as she would have done a fat legacy. 
Now, as her maid might have ex- 
pressed it, “it was up to her’—a fact 
which she appreciated. 

Just at present Christopher North 
was merely her leading man, but 
Aurora knew after this new play was 
sprung there was nothing could hold 
him back. He would be ripe for star- 
dom—and Marcus would see to it that 
he starred. That was why Marcus had 
chosen this particular play for Aurora 
Dering; that was the cunning of the 
manager. For it was a man’s play— 
Aurora had seen that at the first read- 
ing. And Marcus wanted it for North. 


. But Christopher was not only her lead- 


ing man; he was her fiancé; and it was 
hardly likely he would leave her side— 
before he smelled blood. But let him 


























open in her support, and straightway 
walk off with all the honors, and next 
morning it ‘would be easy to persuade 
him to withdraw from the company to 
claim starhood. After that, it would 
be easier still to persuade Aurora to 
turn over the play—in which she hadn’t 
made a hit—for his further use. Oh, 
Aurora understood! It was all very 
plain, almost too plain. But at least she 
had read the writing on the wall and 


was prepared. 
A FEW minutes before five, Olive 
Manners swept into the sitting- 
room unannounced. The maid had in- 
sisted that Miss Dering was not at home, 
but a small thing like this didn’t turn 
Miss Manners away from a door which 
she particularly desired to enter, es- 
pecially when she believed that her visit 
would be looked upon as a gift from 
heaven before the world was many 
minutes older. 

“You poor lamb! I have just 
heard—!” cried Miss Manners, sailing 
toward her hostess with arms out- 
stretched. 

Aurora calmly got out of the chair, 
and’ side-stepping the arms, held out 
two hands, which the other promptly 
seized. 

“My dear Olive—!” she said. 

“T have only just heard, and the 
moment I was free, I came to you at 
once—of course!”’ repeated Miss Man- 
ners, “That awful Marcus is trying to 
put one over on you, dearest—handing 
you the ‘double cross,’ I believe they 
call it. ‘Another’ is not a plum at all, 
my dear—it—it’s a lemon!” 

“What nonsense!” murmured Au- 
rora, and she turned her back to her 
friend and guest, and called her maid 
to bring the tea tray. 

“My dear, ‘Another’ is a man’s 
play!” almost hissed Miss Manners. 

“The hit of the London season, 
Olive.” 

“Granted! But there Tree made the 
hit not the woman who played your 
role.” 

“Then, possibly, she was a very bad 
actress,” smiled Aurora. 

“Oh!” shrieked Miss Manners, and 
she whispered with awe the name of 
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the lady who had created the part in 
London. “No, it is simply man-proof, 
that play,” she continued. “Any actor 
who can walk across a stage and is 
blessed—or cursed !—with the power of 
speech will simply run away with the 
piece! I think Marcus is treating you 
badly, dearest. And I would certainly 
register a kick. You will be snowed 
under too dreadfully if you allow them 
to show you in that play in New York. 
The man can’t fail; the woman is of no 
importance—no importance at all. And 
there you are!” 

Aurora sat down and busied herself 
with the china. 

“Yes, there I am,” she repeated, with 
a pretty smile, “and there I mean to 
be. I don’t care what they did in Lon- 
don, or who played what. Here in New 
York I am going to do the piece—and 
remain seated on the top of the snow- 
drift the morning after the pre- 
miére !” 

“My dear, you can’t,” mourned Miss 
Manners. 

Aurora said nothing and gave her 
her cup of tea. 

“Tt is all very well for you to take 
this stand because Christopher North 
is your fiancé—” 

“Why, I hadn’t thought of that,” said 
Aurora, smiling. 

“But you must!” 

“Of course I must. . : ae 
you think ‘Another’ will make Mr. 
North a star?” 

“And you in eclipse!” 

Again Aurora Dering was silent, al- 
though from now on she began to 
listen, a thing which hadn’t seemed 
worth while before. 

“Christopher North is not a clever 
man, my dear, and like most people 
who are not, he is attracted by clever- 
ness. You will forgive me, wont you, 
if I say that is what first interested him 
in you?—your uncanny cleverness, 
Aurora! While you are just that far 
above him, you will hold him—you can 
do what he cannot do, and his admira- 
tion is boundless. You—you 
know I am ridiculously fond of you, 
my dear, don’t you? When two girls 
have starved together as we have done, 
in the lean days of our beginnings, and 
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have worked up to stardom, side by 
side—Aurora, you understand ?” 

“Yes, I do,” said Aurora, nodding 
her head thoughtfully. 

“Here we are with everything in the 
world we want but the thing we want 
most,” continued Olive Manners, drop- 
ping her ingénue air. “Ah, I know. We 
are both women. We could retire on 
the savings of twenty years—if there 
was anything to retire for!” 


URORA bent low over the china, 
but she knew what the other 
woman meant, and she knew that Miss 
Manners knew what was in her heart. 
So she said, rosy as the dawn for which 
she was named: 

“T always wanted to quit before I 
got old—really old, Olive.” 

“Oh, my dear!” 

“I want a home—and sometimes I 
think I want a baby—” 

“Why, of course!” said Miss Man- 
ners briskly. 

“And I’m forty. I can’t keep on in the 
harness much longer if I want those 
dreams to come true. I was counting 
on one more season, this one, and then 
—Christopher and I had planned to be 
married in April. I had found the very 
place I wanted in Connecticut—we 
were to go there at once, and somehow 
I didn’t look forward to‘after forty 
‘vith so much dread, up there on the 
farm, with Christopher. Olive, 
do you think—?” 

va | do te 

Aurora let her chin sink down in 
her palms. 

“My dear, this is the time for truth,” 
said Miss Manners, with a sigh. “In an 
ordinary rdle Christopher North will 
never amount to a row of pins as long 
as he lives. And he will go to his grave 
worshiping your cleverness. But give 
him this part in ‘Another’ and he will 
wake up the next morning to find him- 
self the most talked-of man in New 
York. And there will be nothing left 
to him but stardom. You can’t stop 
him. And that will mean—separa- 
tion.” 

“And that will mean—good-by to my 
day-dreams,” said Aurora. 

“Tt shouldn’t!” raged Olive. 
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“But wont it?” smiled Aurora. “You 
know what it means on the stage—this 
separation. The man goes one way, the 
woman another—in spite of vows, 
good intentions, and a God in His 
heaven. You know, Olive, I feel it in 
my bones, as the old folk say, that if 
Christopher climbs to starhood in 
‘Another’ I might just as well dig a 
grave for my plans and hopes that very 
day. It—it may seem like treachery to 
say this, but then he wont be a poor, 
obscure leading-man who well might 
consider himself fortunate in having 
won a star like—like myself. Christo- 
pher is forty, too, Olive, but then he’s 
a man. And the women will be after 
him like a pack of hounds when he 
makes his big hit—younger, prettier 
women—” 

Miss Manners sprang lightly out of 
her chair and began to pace the room, 
a rather incongruous figure, a Daphne 
wearing the robes of Medusa. 

“You know that! You realize that, 
and yet you permit Marcus to go ahead 
with the play!” she cried. 

“If I refuse to appear in it, he will 
only find me something else and pro- 
duce ‘Another’ with some other actress 
in the lead—and Christopher in the 
part he wants for him.” 

“But if you ask North as a 
favor—” 

“Olive, I couldn’t do that. It wouldn’t 
be fair. He is ambitious too, in a way. 
He must have his chance if Marcus 
offers it to him.” 

“Such a fool!” muttered Miss Man- 
ners, and she came back and refreshed 
herself with tea. 

“If Marcus wants Christopher to 
play the part, then he must play it if he 
wants to. And Marcus is determined to 
have him—I’m sure of that. Better he 
play it with me than with another 
woman. . . Just when I was ready 
to quit, too!” 

“As if we ever are ready to quit!” 
said Olive, and only her voice explained 
her words. “Men can drop out and fold 
their hands, but women—never! It’s 
fight to the last ditch, Isn’t that so, my 
dear? Then what does it 
matter how we get our happiness so 
long as we get it? A little cheating, a 














little lying—‘it is better to lie a little 
than to suffer much.’ Aurora, I have 
just thought: Buy that play from Mar- 
cus and then lock it up. With you hold- 
ing the American rights it will never be 
produced this side of the water unless 
you say so.” 

“Olive! ; 

“Tt will come high—Marcus will 
have his pourid of flesh—but, next day, 
yg and your precious Christopher 
will be rehearsing three acts of trash 
that will last you a season and give him 
no opportunity of meeting—younger 
and prettier women. Can you spare fifty 
thousand ?” 

“Ves,” 

“Well, that’s ended.” 


OUVE MANNERS got up and 
moved slowly toward the door, 
like an old woman, or a young one who 
has faced a serious situation and won, 
limp as a rag. 

“But, Olive,” cried Aurora, follow- 
ing her, quickly, breathlessly, “oh, Olive, 
it wouldn’t be quite fair—to him 
—would it? And if he should ask 
why—” 

“Where’s your woman’s wit?’ de- 
manded Miss Manners, turning, an- 
grily. “Lie, lie a littl—and Marcus 
will lie with you if you pay him well 
enough. You are saving the play to do 
next season—and next season: you will 
be in Connecticut with something more 
wonderful to hold your interest. I think 
Christopher North ought to be perfect 
in a nursery.” 

“You dear girl—!” 

Miss Manners snorted—if a Dresden 
china shepherdess can be guilty of any- 
thing so gross. But at that moment she 
looked like a figurette which had been 
carefully cherished from one genera- 
tion to another. She was very tired, a 
little cross, and provoked with the 
world, three conditions which occurred 
but rarely in her well-regulated life. 

“Well, isn’t that what you’re after?” 
she snapped back at Aurora. “Lie a lit- 
tle, lie—do murder, if necessary.” 

Aurora followed her out to the ele- 
vator, still protesting. It wasn’t fair, 
she kept repeating. And she was “nuts 
for fairness.” She had always prided 
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herself on being game, too. She would 
buy the play from Marcus if money 
could force him to part with it, but 
Christopher must have the chance of 
refusing to take the part..She would 
explain that she preferred something 
else, and would like him to come with 
her—unless he wished to do “An- 
other.” 

“He will,” said Olive grimly. “You 
might save your money and let Marcus 
give him the chance of refusing. Refus- 
ing—fiddlesticks! Where’s your pre- 
cious brain now, my dear?” 

“Olive, I’d feel like a criminal if I 
wasn’t fair—” 

“Well, that feeling isn’t so bad as 
lonesomeness.” 

Aurora glimpsed the elevator lights 
and beat her hands softly together. 

“I wish you hadn’t come here this 
afternoon,” she cried. “My mind was 
all made up. I was going to play the 
game to a finish even while I felt-it to 
be a losing one. But now—” 

“Now you have been taught better 
sense, and by a woman who isn’t - 
clever,” Miss Manners said. “Maybe 
that is why there has come no Christo- 
pher in my life—I am merely pretty. 
And it isn’t safe to be pretty at forty, 
with nothing but that prettiness. Good- 
by, Aurora. Don’t be a fool—although ~ 
if you do, perhaps your conscience will 
let you sleep where most folk’s hearts 
would keep them awake.” 


AFI ER the elevator had dropped 

into space with Olive Manners, 
Aurora walked slowly back to her 
apartment, although her mind was made 
up and even the words came glibly to 
her lips. She would say this, she would 
explain that, and Marcus would 
scarcely guess—atthough Marcus was 
sharp, as sharp as a March wind. She 
took up the telephone and after ten. 
minutes, succeeded in catching Max 
Marcus at the second club she called. 
And he was surprised, even taken off 
his feet, although now, as at any other 
time, he was willing and ready to drive 
a bargain. And because he thought 
Aurora Dering was up to some game 
he played with high stakes, juggling 
thousands with an ease which he be- 
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568 
lieved would leave a woman nerveless. 
At last he named a figure which stag- 
gered her, yet she called his hand and 
accepted. “Another” was to pass from 
Max Marcus to Aurora Dering. 

And he had left her nerveless. Put- 
ting up the telephone, she sank back 
among the cushions of the sofa, pillow- 
ing her head with her arm. She didn’t 
feel clever now—she wanted to cry. 
But the play was hers; it was hers, she 
kept saying over and over again to her- 
self, and she could kill it if she chose. 
And of course she did. It would never 
see the light of the “foots” in America. 
The price had been appalling, but she 
would make it up, in part; at least, on 
the road—the road loved Aurora—and 
then, Connecticut. Connecticut! Ah, 
she was smiling now—she had bought 
the right to smile. 

Footsteps sounded on the other side 
of the portiére, then a man’s voice 
speaking to a woman. Christopher had 
come and was asking for her—her old, 
lame maid adored North and he always 
stopped to speak to her. It occurred to 
Aurora that if an old creature like 
Phoebe felt Christopher North’s charm 
what then would have happened if she 
had permitted him to rise to stardom 
and go out among—younger and pret- 
tier women, without her at his side. 

“An hour late!” he laughed, dashing 
in through the curtains and taking her 
in his arms. “Why—not seedy ?” 

“No. Olive Manners came in, and 
after an hour with her I am as limp as 
a rag. Sit down, Chris. Tea?” 

“Nixy! . . . What did you think 
of the play this morning, Aurora? 
Why, it seems mine is the part Tree 
did in London. Did you know that?” 

She nodded, waiting. 

“Now I’m not sure I can do—” 

“Tf Marcus thinks so—” . 

Instantly his whole face lighted up 
as he turned to her with a smile of 
radiant joy. 

“Do you think so? Have you that 
much faith in me, sweetheart?” he 
asked. 

“IT have indeed, Chris,” she told him 
earnestly, and what did it matter if 
her answer was three parts love and 
only one part faith in his ability Olive 


ROVE, 
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had said to lie a littl—it was better 
to do so than to suffer much. “You'll 
play the Tree réle and make good 
in it too, my dear.” She nodded. 

Then, while he sat and smoked and 
glanced through the evening papers, 
she scrawled a hurried note to Marcus 
and sent it by special messenger to the 
great manager at his own home, where 
she knew he always dined. 

The deal was off! 


"THERE was scarcely anyone in the 

profession who didn’t believe in 
“Another,” and Aurora herself was 
with it heart and soul. Its London rec- 
ord meant little to her, for she knew the 
perversity of American audiences, but 
looking at the play from every view- 
point, she could see nothing but bound- 
less success for it—and for Christopher 
North, the man who played the Tree 
role. There would be no stopping Chris, 
she reflected, after the premiére. 

Marcus realized this too. That was 
why he took back the American rights 
to the piece without a murmur when 
Aurora, the day after accepting his 
terms, told him that all negotiations 
were off. He didn’t even stop to ask 
her why—which was a bad sign—but 
went to work on the production without 
further delay, and four weeks later it 
was ready for Broadway. 

According to all signs—and there are 
many in stageland—Aurora Dering was 
the star and head of the company. Her 
name topped every billboard, every ‘ 
program, every newspaper advertise- 
ment and was hung in lights outside of 
the theatre; but there was a sort of 
unspoken feeling among the cast that 
it was Christopher North for whom all 
the work and preparation had been 
made—North, a dark horse. His part 
read so wonderfully. It was the part 
and the man’s good looks which were 
going to carry him to starhood very 
shortly now. For Aurora, watching him 
at rehearsals, knew that he didn’t get 
out of the part one-tenth of what he 
should have got, nor play it half as 
well as several of the other actors in 
the same company. But Christopher had 
the. personality, and the author had 
created an actor-proof role for him. 
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Aurora didn’t doubt for a moment but 
that he would be hailed by every critic 
in New York as the hope of the Ameri- 
can stage. 

If only she hadn’t always been such 
a stickler for fairness! Actually she 
would ‘have liked to cheat a little, and 
lie. For happiness, at forty, is very 
dear, very big to a woman. And she 
allowed herself few illusions; it hurt, 
yet she faced the truth squarely—Chris- 
topher would never have thought of 
marriage with her had he been more 
successful at the time of their first 
meeting. 

When the announcements went out, 
Olive Manners called Aurora on the 
telephone, and then, finding distance no 
enchantment, she went to the Mad- 
ison Avenue hotel to have it out with 
her friend. For Miss Manners was 
more than passing fond of Aurora, and 
her own life was like ashes in her 
hands, stretching drearily into the fu- 
ture with only stage triumphs for mile- 
posts. 

“After all I said—after the conclu- 
sion we arrived at that afternoon in this 
very room!” wailed Olive. 

“Tt’s no use,” returned Aurora, in a 
spiritless fashion. “It’s got to go 
through. I’d never know another happy 
moment if I were to quit now. And 
Christopher has set his heart on the 
a thing. The whole truth in a nut-shell is 
: that I was born too game.” 

“As if love counted in fairness!” 
said Miss Manners. “Don’t be a fool. 
3 Of course, now, with the opening set 
a and all that, you can’t throw up the 
g part, or even get sick—the press and 
a public are too wise nowadays. And for- 
" ever smelling out rats. But you can—” 
She leaned over and whispered some- 
thing in Aurora’s ear. “You can do 
that,” she said. 

Aurora started out of her chair. The 
same thought had been in her mind for 
some time now. Yes, she could do that. 

“Well?” demanded Miss Manners, 
as Miss Dering didn’t reply as quickly 
as her cleverness seemed to warrant. 
“Now will you be good!” 

Aurora only shook her head in answer. 
“You wont?” 
“Olive, what’s the difference in lying 
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openly and in secret? I think your new 
idea is worse than the first. For now 
I should have to strike in the dark.” 

“What does that matter as long as- 
you strike deep enough?” 

Aurora began to laugh, for long ago 
she had discovered that her sense of 
humor would carry her successful 
over many rough places in the road. 
And just at present she was dangerously 
near to the ragged edge of things; she 
wanted to gaze at the world through 
Olive’s colored spectacles. It seemed 
quite easy too, and not one person in a 
thousand would ever suspect. After all, 
was she an idiot to allow such scruples 
to interfere with her life’s happiness? — 
Aurora glanced at Olive Manners and 
sighed, for, come to think-of it, Olive 
hesitated at nothing, and Olive was a 
very miserable woman. 

“Good Lord, I can’t—I just can’t, 
my dear girl,” she said, with a little 
gesture of her hands. “I’d like to if I 
could, but I can’t. I know I could never 
carry it through to a finish. That—and 
my love of a sportsman-like fight, 
Olive. I’m sorry, and it was sweet of 
you to bother and come here, but—” 
And she smiled, seating herself quickly 
in a deep, be-cushioned chair as if she 
feared to trust her legs any longer. 

“You mean that?” cried Miss Man- 
ners, growing very red. 

“Olive, don’t bother—” 

“Then you do. You are deliberately 
helping Marcus to take your precious’ 
man away from you! And you talk 
about loving him—!” : 

“Things may come out differently 
from what we think.” 

“Pigs may fly,” returned Miss Man- 
ners elegantly. “Listen to me, Aurora 
Dering: if Christopher North belonged 
to me I’d fight with every weapon in 
my woman’s armory to hold him, and 
you know that half a woman’s. weapons 
are not above suspicion. You are a poor 
thing. And you deserve just what Fate 
has in store for you.” 

“That sounds quite dreadful,” said 
Aurora, as she followed Olive to the 
door. “Never mind, my dear, we all 
have to play our little game in our own 
little way. Au ’voir.” 

“Good-by !” snapped Miss Manners. 
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- Bur just the same Aurora found 
: herself thinking of Olive’s way 
out many times before the night of the 
premiére. Especially since the same idea 
“had occurred to her before Miss Man- 
ners mentioned it. Then the night ar- 
fived; her name flashed into fire out- 
side of the theatre, and still she was 
undecided. : 
She thought Christopher had never 
been so nice to her before, as at the 
theatre, before the overture. Her dress- 
ing-room was a bower of floral offer- 
ings but among them all she saw only 
‘North’s bouquet of violets and gar- 
denias—he had remembered her fa- 
vorites. And a woman loves to have 
a man she loves remember the small 
things of her fancy. It seemed as if 


_ Fate was deliberately tempting her in 


every way. Never had she cared for 
him so deeply, never had separation 
seemed so cruel. When he came to her 
dressing-room door just before the cur- 
tain was raised on the first act, and 
taking her in his arms, kissed her and 
wished her every success, Aurora came 
very nearly giving way to tears. _ 

“I want you to ring up the biggest 

hit of your career to-night,” he said, 
covering her hands with his great 
palms. “They say this was a man’s 
play in London. I want you to show 
them it is the true artist’s play any- 
where, and yours in New York.” 
_ “Thank you, Chris dear,” she said, 
“smiling back btavely. “And I expect 
great things of you to-night, not because 
of Tree but because you are you.” 

North dropped her hands and turned 
away, speaking with his face half in 
shadow. 

“By George, you’re a brick, Aurora,” 
he muttered. “To talk like that when 
everyone knows mine is the better 

; oe re 

“But haven’t I said you are you, 
Chris?” she reminded him lightly. 

“And you are simply wonderful—and 
an artiste in the bargain!" he cried. 

She didn’t see him again until they 
met on the stage, and then the play was 
nearly half an hour old. Christopher 
had been on the stage almost from the 
rise of the curtain, but Aurora appeared 
only just before the end of the act, and 


‘pered remark, 


even then she wasn’t on for the close 
of the scene. Still she was enthusiastic- 
ally received, and of course she took a 
call at the end. : 

There was no time to speak with 
North during the few minutes inter- 
mission, and indeed Aurora didn’t want 
to see him. She had watched the act 
from the wings and had seen the mem- 
bers of the company crowd around 
Christopher when he came off, leaving 
him only to greet her, their star. And 
Aurora had heard the ingénue’s whis- 
“Tree couldn’t have 
played that better than you did, Mr. 
North!” That seemed to be everyone’s 
opinion indeed, although Aurora Der- 
ing herself had fancied that Christo- 
pher had never appeared so stupid. 
She hurried to her dressing-room and 
put herself into Phoebe’s hands. 

“Oh, Miss Rory, wasn’t he great!” 
cooed the old woman, her hands flut- 
tering to her withered breasts. “I could 
sit all night looking at Mr. North!” 

He was “great”—they all thought so 
but Aurora herself. And she went out 
for the second act half inclined to be- 
lieve that she was jealous. 

There was a long scene between them 
in this act, and Aurora went at it fe- 
verishly, putting into her work every 
trick and note she had learned in the 
twenty years she had given to the 
theatre. Yet the harder she worked, the 
less snap there seemed to the situations, 


‘the less fire to the lines, and the less 


go to it all. Everything seemed to miss 
the mark. Once she whispered wildly 
to Christopher—he had just “let down” 
a scene until the thump could be heard 
in the last row of seats. “Oh, Chris!” 
she moaned. He was stupid, simply 
stupid—in an actor-proof part at that. 

But again at the fall of the curtain 
the company gathered around North 
and smothered him with extravagant 
compliments. For some one had heard, 
and he had told the others, that “An- 
other” meant starhood for Christopher. 

“Magnificent, sir!” enthused the 
character man. 

“I shall never mention Booth and 
Barrett again, Mr. North,” gushed the 
grande dame who once had supported 
those worthy gentlemen. 















Aurora hurried on to her room. 
“Tt must be I,” she said, beating her 
hands softly together. a thought I was 
above such things, but to me—he was 
simply rank!” 


RESSED, she went back to the 

stage where Christopher was al- 
ready playing a scene. And suddenly it 
came to her, standing there watching, 
that perhaps she was cheating—uncon- 
sciously, yet cheating. She was doing 
what Olive Manners had whispered, 
what she herself had thought of, even 
before her friend had suggested it. It 
wasn’t Christopher; it was she—she 
was killing his speeches, anticipating 
his climaxes, letting down the scenes 
herself. Where was her gameness 
now? 

It was with almost a prayer on her 
lips that she went on for the last act. 
If he should fail, if the play shouldn’t 
get over, she would never forgive her- 
self. And she would confess to him and 
to Marcus. 

How she played! Never before with 
such brilliancy, such fervor. Yet she 
played up—or down—to Christopher 
North in every detail. She gave him 
the center of the stage; she built up the 
scenes which he let down. She thought 
she had been in earnest before—sbe 
had cheated unconsciously—but now 
she would make it up to him. Not for 
a second did she spare herself, nor him. 
Yet at the end of the play she was 
carrying the whole burden alone. 

There was no enthusiasm for Chris- 
topher when he came off after the final 
curtain. The ingénue as well as the 
grande dame and the character man 
were conspicuous by their absence. But 
Max Marcus stood guard. 

“By God, you’re a wise one, Miss 
Dering,” he said to Aurora, when she 
had to pass him to her dressing- 
room. 

She stopped, waiting. 

“I mean when you wouldn’t risk 
your own money on this show,” he ex- 
plained. “You’re wise. Lord, it smells 
to heaven!” -he added elegantly. “But 
who would have thought it would 
flop after London?—except 7 of 
course!” 
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“Then you think—?” she faltered: 

“A two weeks’ notice goes up to- 
night,” he announced, grinning. 

“Don’t! Don’t do anything until the 
morning, Mr. Marcus,” she 
“Promise me you will wait—” 

“For the papers?” 

She. shook her head, knowing their — 
verdict—at least fearing it. 
“’Cause if that’s what you mean, 
good-night!” cried Marcus. “Harrison 
of the Planet held his nose when he — 
walked out in the middle of the third 

act. North’s an ass.” 

“T beg your pardon, Mr. Marcus,” 
said Aurora. 

“TI beg yours,” returned her manager. 
“But North flopped beautifully. Well, 
we go forward by going backward, they 
say. My compliments to you. And 
good-night.” 

She held out a detaining hand. 

“You will wait until to-morrow?” 
she begged. 

“Yes, since you wish it. But—I doubt 
if anything can be done with the play. 
My judgment is not often at: error—it 
can’t be all North. I think the thing is 
too English to interest Broadway. 
Frankly, it never did hold me, but 
Tree—” 

Aurora nodded. 

“Thank you,” she said, and disap- 
peared toward her dressing-room. 


LIVE MANNERS rose to greet 

her, kissing her loudly on both 
cheeks, a very meek, almost ingénue-ish 
Olive, more Dresden-like than ever. 

“You sweet thing!’ she cooed, hold- 
ing Aurora off and gazing at her long 
and proudly. 

“You cheat thing, you mean,” said 
Aurora, with a wan smile. “Yes, Olive, | 
I did it.” 

“Eh—what ?” 

Aurora dropped into a chair. 

“What you suggested,” she an- 
swered. “I cheated. I let down Chris- 
topher’s scenes; I spoiled his lines, his 
climaxes, everything! Yes, I have been © 
‘sensible’ and ‘lied a little,’ but God 
knows I wish I were dead, Olive. I 
don’t know how I will ever tell Chris— 
for of course I must. And Marcus too, 
I suppose.” 
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- It took Miss Manners several min- 
‘utes to grasp the situation, a stranger 
‘one than she had ever come up with 

during all her stage career. But at last 

burst upon her like a day-dream gone 


rong. 

“Aurora!” she squealed. 

“T wish the earth would open up 
and swallow me,” announced Miss 
Dering, tears on her beautifully painted 


aa cheeks. 


- “You want to wake up!” cried Olive 
then. “Maybe you think you’re kidding 
yourself, but believe me you're not 
putting anything over on me for one 
ittle minute. And such modesty is 
touching nowadays. Aurora, you were 
splendid! I heard the Comet chap say 

that you were superior to the London 

lady; he said without you the damn’ 

plum-pudding play—yes, he _ did, 

Aurora—I heard him!—he said with- 

out you the piece wouldn’t have found 

two persons in the house at the rise of 
the second curtain! 

“Olive! You mean that?” 
~ “Like a whistle! After me, you are 

the best little actress in New York, my 
dear.” ; 

“Oh, Olive, I felt in my heart I was 
fair—I felt that I couldn’t be cheating 
Christopher—and yet I. saw there was 
something wrong out front. The part 
was actor-proof too—” 

“But not North-proof,” muttered 
Miss Manners, sotto voce. 


KNOCK sounded on the door, and 
Olive Manners went herself to 
‘open it, when, seeing Christopher 


' North outside in the corridor, she es- 


caped, permitting him to enter unan- 
nounced. 
“Well, Niobe,” he said cheerily, com- 

on Sb to Aurora. 

he rose hurriedly to her feet, think- 
ing first of her ruined complexion and 
darting toward a mirror. At which he 
- layghed, and she joined in. 
- “Why the tears?” he asked, more 
_ seriously, a moment later, drawing her 
toward him. 

“Chris, the play—” she faltered. 
_ “Was there ever such a play?” he 
“cried. “Thank the good Lord it’s over 


and done with. Maybe now Marcus will 
find you something decent.” 

She looked at him, wondering. 

“Didn’t you like it?” she asked. 

“Never!” 

“Why ?” 

“Too English—deah old Lunnon and~ 
all that, don’t you know.” 

“But a wonderful chance for you, 
Chris. I doubt if you ever get such a 
chance again, dear.” 

“If I do, I can do the same thing I 
did to-night,” he muttered with a 
wicked smile. 

“What you did to-night—! Chris!” 
She held him off, gazing into his fine 
eyes. “Chris!” she said again, this time 
in a whisper. 

“Well?” he demanded, shaking him- 
self loose. 

“Chris, I know now—what you did 
to-night!” Aurora cried in a low, thril- 
ling voice. 

“That was just my talk—” 

“You deliberately ‘let down’ the play 
for my sake!” 

“It was your play—you are the 
star,” he said. 

“You threw your own chances to the- 
winds—” 

“Oh, now—” 

“Had you won out to-night you 
would have been a star in a little 
while.” 

“Don’t you think I know that? Lord 
knows Marcus drummed it into my ears 
enough. Are you sorry I—I didn’t 
make good, Aurora?” 

“Sorry!” It was almost a breath. 

“You—you do care _ for 
Aurora?” 

“Care!” 

“I knew what starhood meant— 
separation. And separation meant los- 
ing you, perhaps. I’m not clever, 
Aurora. I’ve never had the reputation 
of being able to see beyond my nose, 
but the good God must have waked me 
up to what might be if I made a hit in 
that blooming play to-night. For I saw 
it all at a glance—you one place and I 
another, both stars, both miserable—at 
least I’d be miserable. And—and so I 
fluked. What’s stardom anyway, Au- 
rora, beside the one you love?” 


me, 
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THE LAS T..OF A. SERIES. O'F 
ARTICLES THAT HAS OPENED UP 
THE WONDERS OF THE ‘‘MOVIES’’ 


VIllI—A GREAT BUSINESS 


By William C. Lengel and Brett Page 


O-DAY, more than five hun- 
dred million dollars is invested 

in the motion picture busi- 
ness; the greatest dramatic artists are 
glad to pose before the camera; and 
two thousand theatres have been taken 
away from the legitimate stage in the 
name of “Art.” 

During the summer months, there are 
thirty thousand places displaying mo- 
tion pictures in the United States, and 
twenty thousand recognized motion 
picture houses are open during the 
winter. Into these amusement places, 
there rolls each twelve months the sum 
of three hundred and fifty million dol- 
lars, or close to a million dollars each 
day. Yet, for many years, after the 
Chicago World’s Fair, where Edison 
exhibited the first motion picture in 
crude form, the new business slumbered 
in its swaddling clothes. 

Inventive minds in every nation saw 
the possibilities of the new art founded 
on the old zoetrope and Muybridge’s 
famous trotting-horse experiment, and 
strove to perfect the mechanical appa- 
ratus to take and. project the motion 
pictures on a screen. Lumiére, the great 
photographic manufacturer of Lyons, 
France, was the first to exhibit a satis- 
factory film. It was only fifty feet long. 
But the miracle had been accomplished. 
Its exhibition in 1896 caused a tremen- 
dous wave of interest. 
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Edison in the United States, Gaumont 
in France, and many others were at 
work perfecting the mechanical proc- 
esses of taking and projecting motion 
pictures, and when the success of the 
Lumiére film was demonstrated, the 
business began to be a thing of life. 

The first picture-shows were only the 
successors of the penny arcades, where, 
for a copper dropped into the kineto- — 
scope, and the slight labor of turning a. 
crank, card-board pictures slipped and — 
moved before the straining eyes. Into 
these arcades, and as side-shows at car- 
nivals in the “black tents,” motion pic- 
tures were welcomed, along with other 
novelties. 

The pictures themselves were only 
short and simple scenes of trains in 
motion, views of city streets and moving ~ 
panoramas of all kinds. The intention 
was to show pictures that moved, noth- 
ing more. That was then quite sufficient 
to interest people. 

A great factor in the development of 
the commerce-art in the United States 
was the Spanish-American war. People 
flocked in thousands to see the pictures 
of the soldiers going to war, short 
scenes of battle-fields, and views of 
returning heroes. And the vaudeville 
theatres over all the country ended 
their performances with these films and 
“The Star Spangled Banner.” 

A miracle, when often seen, loses in- — 
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terest. The mere fact that trains moved 
‘and that men walked about in pictures, 
“began to pall. Even wonderful scenes 
‘of strange lands, and of battles, ceased 
‘to draw the dimes that make the dollars 
i. Something had to be done. Men 

e Sigmund Lubin, like William T. 
Rock, A. E. Smith and J. S. Blackton 
of the Vitagraph, and William N. Selig, 
Saw it, and had seen it all along. They 
knew that there is only one thing in the 
world which forever interests mankind: 
drama. In the new pictures, which 
- moved like life itself, wise film manu- 
facturers began to portray man’s life- 
drama in pantomime. 


At first, the pictures were “jumpy”. 


and commonly streaked with long, 
white lines like falling rain, which hurt 
the eyes. The pictures were thrillingly 
interesting, however, and each year they 
became more satisfactory, mechanic- 
ally. 

When it is known that the first mo- 
tion picture performance given as a 
full evening’s entertainment in a legiti- 
mate theatre, was presented by Marcus 
Loew and Adolph Zukor, in the old 
Grand Street Theatre, near the Bowery, 
in New York, less than ten years ago, 
the phenomenal rise of the “movies” 
becomes in itself a drama to be consid- 
ered with the greatest wonder and 
amazement. 

Not very many years ago, staggering 
profits were made on the investment of 

only trifling capital. All that was needed 
' Was a motion-picture camera, a tiny 
' studio where cheap actors produced 
crudely-written plays, a developing and 
rinting dark-room and a small selling 
' force. The initial cost was small, and 
_ the profit per film-foot was very large. 
_ The standard film-drama of to-day is 
_ one thousand feet in length, and the 
~ mechanical costs of taking, developing 
and printing, together with the cost of 
the celluloid film itself, is close to ten 
cents per foot. Add to this fixed sum a 
production expense which varies with 
every subject, depending upon the num- 
ber of actors, the scenes that must be 
built or traveled to, and the ever- 
changing incidental costs of novel pro- 
duction. The simplest productions cost 
hardly less than a thousand dollars. 


FRANK L. DWYER, former presi- 

dent of the General Film Company, ~ 
is authority for the statement that pic- 
tures costing two dollars per negative 
ftlm-foot can be profitably marketed. 
It is not (of course, within sane limits) 
the cost per negative foot that counts 
so much, as the number of prints that 
can be sold. 

Many of the great American pro- 
ducing companies make extensive sales 
of films in foreign countries. Substan- 
tial profits have been made by these 
companies. It is the world-wide market 
of the photo-play that makes the busi- 
ness so profitable, and it has made it 
an easy matter for promoters to sell 
stock in all sorts of fly-by-night con- 
cerns. But the days have passed when 
anyone with a little capital and less ex- 
perience can open a studio and expect 
to coin money. 

Competition is forcing out the slip- 
shod business methods of the gold-mine 
picture days. Even last year, it was a 
common sight to see half a dozen ex- 
pensive actors idling away a whole day, 
because there was no one to direct 
them, or they were waiting for vacant 
studio-space in which to produce their 
play. But that sort of extravagance is 
passing with many of the mechanical 
wastes of the past. The same saving 
that scientific management has effected 
in every other great industry is to-day 
being effected in the motion picture 
business. 

When motion pictures were a nov- 
eity, legitimate managers looked upon 
them with contempt. Vaudeville gave 
them a place on its bills, because vaude- 
ville welcomes novelties. Then, when 
“store shows” and the tiny theatres de- 
voted to motion pictures came in amaz- 
ing numbers, both vaudeville and legiti- 
mate theatre managers began to be 
frightened. Their fear was founded 
upon the very real cause of decreased 
box-office receipts, and they did every- 
thing possible to counteract this force. 
But the merit of the photo-play won 
over to its side two thousand of the 
regular theatres, and then the managers 
began to consider motion pictures as a 
great business. 

Daniel Frohman, one of the great 
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producing managers of. this country, 
voices the: legitimate theatrical man- 
ager’s views in these not uncertain 
words: 

“At first thought, it may be a bit 
strange that a producer of the drama 
should. become interested in motion pic- 
tures. But a little reflection will show 
that it is a logical and natural matter. 

“My connection as managing director 
with the Famous Players Film Com- 
pany offers a field that cannot help but 
appeal to me. It offers, in the first place, 
an opportunity for me to perpetuate 
some of the successes in the drama that 
have become part of American theat- 
rical history. Also, it offers a fine chance 
to perpetuate the art that otherwise dies 
with each great actor as he or she 
passes away. 

“Were it not for the motion picture, 
the wondrous art of Madame Sarah 
Bernhardt, the glory of the present age, 
would be unknown to posterity, except 
for the printed page. The written ac- 
counts of such careers are practically 
of no value; but in the production of 
Mme. Bernhardt’s ‘Queen Elizabeth,’ 
which has made such a remarkable im- 
pression in the films, her art may be 
preserved for the future. And it will be 
the same with all other actresses and 
actors whose chief dramatic successes 
we are to perpetuate in the films.” 

David Belasco’s great success, “A 
Good Little Devil,” has been filmed 
with all the attendant charm and wiz- 
ardry of the art of that great master 
of stage-craft. 

The names of such artists as James 
O’Neill, William and Dustin Farnum, 
Mrs. Fiske, Lily Langtry, Cecilia Lof- 
tus, William Faversham, Henry E. 
Dixey and Mme. Kalich, are but a 
few of those that come to mind as 
among the famous number who have 
been filmed, or who are soon to play 
before the camera. 

Writers of the type of Rex Beach, 
Charles Klein, Richard Harding Davis, 
H. G. Wells, Jack London, James 
Oliver Curwood, Hall Caine and Sir 
Gilbert Parker, are but a prophecy of 
what the writer’s art is to bring to the 
motion pictures. 

When Augustus Thomas, one of the 
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greatest forces of the New World stage, 
leaves his dramatic desk to journey to 
Cuba in order to produce Richard Har- 
ding Davis’ “Soldiers of Fortune” for 
the: All-Star Feature Corporation, there 
is ample evidence that the once-despised 
“movies” are coming into their own. 
Mr. Thomas has already directed a pro- 
duction of “Arizona”—his earliest and 
most lasting success. “I find this moving 
picture game the most interesting work 
I have ever done in all my stage expe- 
rience. There is so much more to 1,” 
he is reported as saying. 

Even the old producing companies — 
themselves feel the thrill of the new 
life impulse that is pervading the field. 
The Cines company, in 1913, offered 
for original scenarios international com- 
petition prizes that were worth trying 
for by the best authors of the world, 
The first prize was five thousand dol- 
lars, with five others ranging from one 
thousand to one hundred dollars. This 
is but one of the forces of monetary 
reward for worth-while scenarios that 
is hastening the day when the motion- 
— play will be a dramatic work 
of art. 


THE. feature of advertising and pub- 

licity combined is one of the great- 
est innovations in the development of 
both the art and business of motion pic- 


tures. The idea originally may be cred- — 


ited: to the Edison company, but it re- 
mained for William N. Selig and John 
F. Pribyl of the Selig company to ie. 
it tu its highest development. 

“What Happened to Mary” was a set 
of unrelated incidents, filmed and re- 
leased by the Edison company, while 
the stories appeared in a woman’s maga- 
zine. 

Then the Selig company created a 
sensation with “The Adventures of 
Kathlyn,’ a photo-drama in twenty- 
seven reels, the longest photo-play ever 
attempted. The novel was written by 
Harold MacGrath. With the releasing 
of the films, chapters of the story were 
published simultaneously in fifty daily 
papers. The initial release was three 
reels, and two reels were released every 
two weeks thereafter. The story was so 
constructed that each chapter of the 
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book and each film release ended with a 
_ big climax, causing the reader and spec- 
tator to be anxious to see the next 
“installment. y 
_ A small fortune was spent in the pro- 
‘duction of this photo-drama, taking into 
consideration the large sums spent for 
_advertising in addition to the usual ex- 
penses, but the returns justified = 
cost. Newspapers designated this as “ 


_ few era in motion pictures.” 


This was the forerunner of many 
other advertising “stunts” which have 
been more or less successful. 

The great “legitimate” producing 
firm of Klaw & Erlanger has pur- 
chased the Biograph Company. With 
their entrance into motion pictures it is 
patent that the commercial brains of 
the old theatrical world have at last 
awakened to the startling situation in 
the amusement business. 

The crude novelty that crept, like the 


- camel of fable, into the side tent, has 


crowded inside. Will it eat the men who 
tried to keep it out, or can it be tamed 
and made to till the dollar field for 
them? Both Klaw & Erlanger and the 
* Shuberts are doing their best to tame 
' the dangerous camel. 

Every afternoon, except on matinée 
days, and on Sunday nights, feature 
pictures are shown in the New Amster- 
dam Theatre—the one theatre that for 
~ a decade has been known as the home 
of New York’s great dramatic and mu- 
sical successes. The money-changers 
have usurped the temple! 

With the exhibition of such great 
feature films as Kline’s “Quo Vadis,” 
_ Pathé’s “Les Miserables,” the Solax’s 
“Dick Whittington and His Cat,” Selig’s 
“The Spoilers,” and Cines’ “Last Days 
of Pompeii,” it would seem that Art 
and the photo-play are coming closer 
together. It is in exactly such artistic 
_ productions that the future of the mo- 
tion picture is forecast. 

Mechanically, there is still much to be 
done. But in the future even the great- 
_est strides made in the apparatus will, 
because of the present close approxi- 
mation to perfection, seem but slight 
. improvements. In black and white pic- 
tures this is particularly true. 

The longest single stride ahead to 


that day when the photo-play shall be a 
but Nature’s mirror came when “The = 
Durbar of India” was reproduced — 
throughout the world in its natural col- 
ors. The Kinemacolor Company was re- 
sponsible for the process and its suc- 
cess. But the future of motion pictures 
in colors does not rest with that com- 
pany alone, although at present it has 
the best of the color processes on the 
market. Brilliant chemists and color 
photographers all over the world are at 
work to find the key with which all of 
the colors of the spectrum may be un- 
locked and turned out upon the screen. 
In the Kinemacolor process the vivid 
likeness to life is due not alone to col- 
ors, but to the use of twice as many 
individual pictures flashed during one 
second as the black and white show. In 
this fact, there is a hint of one possible 
future advance even in the art of 
projecting black and white. 

There lies another hint in the old 
stereoscope that used to decorate the 
parlor table back home. There were 
two pictures of each view. By moving 
the holder back and forth from the eye- 
piece, these two pictures at a certain 
point became one picture, which stood 
out like itself. It was not flat like an 
ordinary photograph: it had distance. 
Stereoscopic projection has been tried 
in motion pictures, and more satisfac- 
tory results are attained every day. 

One of the authors of these articles 
hesitatingly suggested a possible devel- 
opment of the motion picture to one of 
the great brains in the picture business. 
To his amazement the gentleman did 
not laugh; instead, he dug from his 
files an identical prophecy published in 
cold print in an European journal. 

Instead of each man’s buying his 
evening paper on his way home, he will 
stroll into a huge auditorium like Madi- 
son Square Garden in New York, or 
the Coliseum in Chicago, and there he 
will get his news first hand. Over a 
single wire will come moving, talking, 
colored motion pictures of the great 
events of the day. We shall not need 
to sit in the Senate at Washington to 
see and to hear. Sitting, each in his own 


-town’s “News Station,” we shall see and 


hear it all exactly as it happened! 











